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Vor. XXIX, 


A SUMMER HOUR IN POPE’S GARDEN AT TWICKENHAM, 


POPE, BOLINGBROKE, ARBUTHNOT, AND SWIFT. 


‘* My thoughts, in what order soever they flow, shall be communicated to you just 
as they pass through my mind,—just as they used to be when we conversed together 
on this, or any other subject ; when we sauntered alone, or, as we have often done, 
with good Arbuthnot, and the jocose Dean of St. Patrick, among the multiplied scenes 
of your little garden.””—Lord Bolingbroke to Pope. 


Bolingbroke. —You see me once 
more betaking myself to the green 
enclosures of ‘Twickenham, relin- 
quishing the note of the syren Plea- 
sure, for the sweeter tune of that 
blackbird which scatters the dew 
from the trembling bough upon this 
trim border of yours ; and, instead of 
following the shadow of ambition 
along the path of political enterprise, 
delighting my eye with the pusuit of 
my own shadow over the grass, where 
the Queen of Faéry might have 
pitched her tent. Here I am once 
more,— 


“ Fond to forget the statesman in the 
friend.” 


Swift—But the shadows of am- 
bition and yourself are alike in this, 
—that, however earnestly you may 
follow them, you will never overtake 
either. 

Pope.—As statesman, or as friend, 
you are always welcome; and now, 
especially at this time, I am rejoiced 
to talk with you in my garden. You 
are acquainted with my —— and, 
to speak in character, my Arcadian 
manners. I have some time ago re- 
solved to dine at two o'clock, and I 
not only make, but keep my reso- 
lution. If I comply afterwards with 
the importunate Linden of my 
friends, it is in attending, not in par- 
taking their dinners. So, you see, 
by this sort of amicable compromise 
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between my comfort and my interest, 
I may contrive to retain some of the 
advantages which Dr. Young wasenu- 
merating to me the other day; when 
he said that a dinner with a certain 
famous lawyer has procured him in- 
vitations for a whole week beside, 
and that a single airing in a noble- 
man’s chariot has supplied him with a 
citizen’s coach on every future occa- 
sion. 

Arbuthnot.—The allurement must, 
indeed, be very powerful which could 
draw one from such a scene upon 
such an evening. The nobleman’s 
chariot and the citizen's coach would 
carry you into no spectacle of life so 
full of | beauty and interest. ‘To you, 
especially, it is alive with eloquence 
and wisdom ; every leaf writes a moral 
upon the grass, as the wind scatters 
the reflection which the light had 
thrown. 

Bolingbroke.—Y ou speak the truth. 
Every shadowy branch of that lime- 
tree preaches a sermon. There is 
no state of positive repose in the 
world. The earth itself is in motion ; 
little things and great things obey 
the same law; and this smooth grass- 
plot in this village of Twickenham, 
on which we are now treading down 
the daisies, is revolving round the 
sun not less rapidly than the mighty 
forest-world of America. As it is in 
the natural, so it is in the political 
calendar. The evening and the 
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morning compose the day of empire 
and the day of nature. ey shine, 
and they grow dark, Look at mo- 
narchies,—objects, one would think, 
that destiny might stand and stare at, 
but not shake. Consider the small- 
est bodies upon earth,—objects, one 
would suppose, too slight for destiny 
to observe or discern. And yet des- 
tiny, if we speak to the Atheist, or 
God, if we speak to the Christian, is 
no more troubled, as I remember to 
have read in one of the Elizabethan 
preachers, to make a monarchy ruin- 
ous, than to make a hair grey. In the 
elements around us we recognise the 
same principle of fluidity and change ; 
air condensed becomes water,—air 
rarefied becomes fire. So it is in the 
elements of society. A merchant, 
with all his soumdion condensed 
into gold, becomes a lord,—or, with 
all his treasures blown into air, 
disappears in fire and smoke. And, 
after all, it may be a consolation to us 
to remember, if there were any thing 
permanent—any thing released from 
the obedience to this principle of 
motion, that we, after all, should gain 
nothing by it, because, though our 
possessions might endure, we could 
not live to enjoy them; and if our 
goods were not among movables, we 
ourselves are, and, even though they 
might continue with us, we could not 
stay with them. 

ope.—In this circular motion of 
all things, and in this universal flu- 
idity and change, which you have 
brought forward with a gravity that 
even Atterbury himself would envy, 
you might have excepted the philo- 
sophic mind from the operations of 
this new law of gravitation. As you 
have led us to Paul's Cross, I ma 
endeavour to illustrate my remar 
by an image which I read long ago 
in the black folio of some divine of 
the seventeenth century, like all his 
brethren of those days, rich in con- 
ceits, controversy, and Greck. Ags a 
watch, he says, though altogether it 
may be tossed up and down with the 
agitation of him who carries it, yet 
does not on that account suffer any 
perturbation in the frame, or any dis- 
order in the working of the spring 
and wheels within, so the true heat 
of philosophic dignity, though it may 
be agitated by the tossings and jolt- 
ings which it meets with in the press 
and tumult of busy life, yet under- 
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goes no derangement in the beautiful 
adjustment and regular action of its 
machinery ; not a wheel is impeded 
or stopped. I dwell with a peculiar 
interest upon every tribute to the 
charms of philosophy and reflection, 
since, as I once wrote to Atterbury, 
contemplative life is not only my 
scene, but my habit. With regard to 
ambition, as exemplified in worldly 
distinction and celebrity, it has always 
seemed to me rather stooping than 
climbing. 

Swift.—It is certainly very pleas- 
ing to live in a garden, and hear 
blackbirds, and talk about philoso- 

hy. Ihave a garden of my own in 
reland. 

Arbuthnot.—W hich you never walk 
in if you can find one with English 
flowers in it. 

Swift—A man who encloses him- 
self in his own domain to the exclu- 
sion of the common pursuits and 
interests of society, resembles a per- 
son who always lives with his wife 
and children, and never sees company ; 
or a boy who constantly walks out 
with his sisters, and is therefore 
always feminine. Then again, a man’s 
thoughts are stunted in their growth 
by the confinement ; to imitate your 
rural language, the glasses are too 
small for the flowers, and if they 
shut out the wind and dust, they shut 
out also the rain and the sun. Did 
you ever know an editor of an au- 
thor a fair judge of his merits or his 
defects? Like a husband who has 
sat opposite to his wife during twenty 
years, the physiognomy of the au- 
thor has become so natural to him 
that, however plain may be his fea- 
tures, he thinks them attractive. 

Pope.—I have myself experienced 
some of the feeling you mention in 
translating Homer and commentating 
Shakspeare. I think that every 
writer is bound to guard against the 
seduction of indulging that unmiti- 

ted admiration for the author whom 

e illustrates, which is the common 
failing of editorship. No infection 
spreads more ounliiey than an epi- 
demic of praise. No poet, or histo- 
rian, or philosopher, who ever lived 
since poetry, and history, and philo- 
sophy, were studied and known, de- 
serves a panegyric without a shade. 
There should be some discord in the 
harmony. It is the peculiar charac- 
teristic of the brightest genius to 
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have its lustre darkened. “The 
moon and stars shine with unsullied 
radiance, the sun alone exhibits spots 
on its disk.” He would be no real 
friend to the memory of Shakspeare 
who should proclaim his transcend- 
ant excellences to the exclusion of 
his transcendant defects. He had 
both in excess, and was a giant in 
error as he was a giant in merit. I 
would not seek to banish an intellec- 
tual Aristides from the republic of 
letters simply because he was always 
called the Just; but I am confident 
that we shall not esteem the charm 
and the virtues of his mind and un- 
derstanding the less because they 
were shaded by the faults and infir- 
mities of humanity. Shakspeare 
lived in a corrupt atmosphere of 
thought, and his poetical complexion 
exhibits some signs of the influence of 
that atmosphere upon the constitu- 
tion of his mind. We ought to re- 
joice that the vigorous health of his 
faculties enabled him to throw off so 
much of that pernicious and ener- 
vating influence, and to retain so 
much of beauty, and purity, and 
grace. 

Bolingbroke.—Yow happy Ishould 
be in the belief that the commentat- 
ing upon Shakspeare, or any other 
book, may at some future period 
warm you into the enthusiasm of 
tracing, from its commencement in 
our literature, the history of that 
noble art in which you so eminently 
excel. 

Pope.—I have often entertained the 
idea of composing, not a grave and ela- 
borate history of English poetry — 
which would demand more anti- 
quarian research than I shall ever 
possess the opportunity of making 
—but of painting a series of por- 
traits of my elder brethren,— of pre- 
senting to the student a gallery of 
pictures of some of the most famous 
contributors to our poetical litera- 
ture; or, in other words, to pass be- 
fore his eyes a succession of sketches 
of the far-spreading landscape of 
imagination, as it darkened and 
brightened in the light and shade of 
a setting or a rising civilisation. I 
wish that some one of taste and dili- 
gence would take up the thread I 
have thrown out. According to that 
plan, he would be obliged to pass 
over unrecorded many names dear to 
the memory and dear to the heart. 
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Let me illustrate my thought. Fol- 
low the traveller to the hill-top in 
the rich glow of a summer evening ; 
he does not gaze upon the little val- 
leys of verdant stillness, or the cot- 
tage-gardens sweet with the hum of 
bees, or the glimmering paths over- 
arched by interlacing boughs; but 
runs his eye over the distant scene, 
lingering only upon the grey tower 
ofthe hamlet church, or the sodas 
ramparts of the moss-grown castle, 
or the gilded pinnacles of the remote 
metropolis. And if you watch that 
traveller, you behold an emblem of 
the critic I have delineated. He 
passes over many green paths of se- 
questered meditation, many little 
gardens of fancy enriched with soft 
and delicate thoughts, that he may 
survey the wide and magnificent 
landscape of imagination, and the 
mightier structures of intellectual 
art, built up by the magicians of a 
former age, and still piercing the 
mist and cloud of time, with their 
gates of glory and their pinnacles of 
gold. 

Swift—You talk of warming him ; 
he is on fire already. 

Pope.—You travel over a rough 
and melancholy road from the death 
of Chaucer to the middle of the reign 
of Henry VIII.; it winds over a 
suceession of barren downs and 
perilous swamps. The Muse could 
find no green and peaceful spot to 
pitch her tent amid the tempestu- 
ous elements of rude and warring 
societies. The minstrel sang with 
the sword flashing in his eyes. Such 
was the state of literature in England. 
The sceptre dropped from the iron 
fingers of the Third Edward into the 
feeble grasp of his grandson. The 
usurpation of Bolingbroke, the re- 
bellion of Northumberland, and the 
terrible strife of the Roses succeeded. 
The storm cleared away with the 
rising star of Henry VIII, and 
literature once more appeared with 
the rainbow of peace about her head. 
A gulf of darkness divides the epoch 
of Henry from the reign of Elizabeth. 
You may cross it at a leap. Some 
beams of that rich orb of imagination 
which had gone down with Chaucer, 
cast a luminous shadow from behind 
the hills; but it was too weak and 
too remote to disperse the vapours 
that hung heavy and dark over the 
landscape. At length the air grew 
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sweet and clear, and Spenser smiled 
ven the desolate gardens of fiction. 
The jocund day of poetry 
** Stood tiptoe on the misty mountain- 
top,” 


and Shakspeare kindled the slumber- 
ing elements of the drama into life 
and beauty. 

Bolingbroke. —I suppose in such a 
treatise as you suggest ou would 
dwell upon the philosophy of your 
subject ; you would shew the solemn 
and august character of poetry ; you 
would assert its claims to be included 
in the essential elements of a true 
education. 

Pope.—I should. Poetry, said 
Aristotle, is something more philoso- 
phical and excellent than history. 
“ A true poetic style,” is the remark 
of a modern writer, “ will be gene- 
rally found to be impregnated with 
something which, under its highest 
pressure, can cast out a stronger 
flame and a more ethereal emanation 
than the most vivid colouring of real 
life.” The two assertions are convert- 
ible propositions in critical geome- 
try — Poetry, being the concentrated 
richness and bloom of many seeds of 
thought, gradually growing up into 
height and beauty, deserves to oc- 
cupy the most prominent place in 
the garden of literature. Nor should 
it be considered merely as an object 
of curious loveliness, to be stoo 
over for a moment by an eye dazzled 
and fatigued with the contemplation 
of the surrounding beds. This flower 
—thus rising, as it were, upon the 
stem of grace—is not only precious 
for its wonderful mechanism of 
colour, and perfume, but it is 
precious also for the charm which 
it works upon the intellectual eye- 
sight. Like the fabled plant of 
antiquity, it pe and brightens 
the vision of the understanding. An 
eminent sculptor confessed that the 
Medicean Venus enabled him to dis- 
cover beauties in nature which he 
had never perceived before; and in 
the same manner poetry opens a new 
world of loveliness to the student. 
To eyes, sprinkled and enlightened 
by this flower, no scene is barren, 
and no tree is leafless; every foun- 
tain shines with the face of its 
guardian Naiad, and every wood is 
musical with the pipe of its sylvan 
spirit. 
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Bolingbroke. —And with the phi- 
losophy of poetry would be inti- 
mately associated its criticism. The 
reader of a poem, like the visitor to a 

icture-gallery, requires to be taught 
ow to examine works of art. 

Pope.—I think that criticism may 
be the instrument of manifesting 
a and it may effect this mani- 

estation in two ways. (1.) By remov- 

ing the obscurity or the false impres- 
sion which the mist of time, or, (2.) 
the malignity of jealousy, may have 
imparted to it. It is not always that 
the loftiest imagination possesses the 
correspondent faculty of language ; 
and then, like the sun in a vapoury 
sky, while it kindles masses of cloud 
into gorgeous colours and splendour, 
its unity and beauty of lustre are not 
perceived. Criticism, by scattering 
these vapours, enables the intellectual 
light to shine out ; it gives it an at- 
mosphere, transparent, pure, adapted 
to the weaker eyesight of common 
understandings. Every antiquated 
word is a cloud that ‘hides to the 
vulgar eye the glory of the image ; 
as these clouds melt away, the heaven 
of the imagination becomes luminous; 
and this will probably explain why it 
is that those authors are usually 
the most popular and admired,—not 
who have the noblest conceptions, but 
who reveal those conceptions in the 
most lucid medium of words. And 
thus we may apply to poetical or 
philosophical loveliness, Dr. Young's 
panegyric on feminine beauty :— 


« This, like the sun, irradiatesall between; 
The body charms, because the soul is 
seen.” 


Bolingbroke. — Perhaps the false 
impression, which the malice of envy 
or ignorance may have imparted to 
the production of an author, is even 
more injurious to its reputation than 
the thickest gloom of centuries. Our 
illustrious Newton, whose adventur- 
ous footsteps seem to strike fire into 
the remotest solitude of science, has 
ascertained that if a star be contem- 
a through a glass, tarnished 

owever slightly by the smoke of a 
lamp or torch, it glimmers into a 
speck of light. The stars of literature 
undergo a similar eclipse and diminu- 
tion, when beheld through the tinted 
glass of jealousy or hatred. 

Arbuthnot. — Nay, even through 
misapprehension ;—Scaliger was un- 
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able to comprehend the Latin of a 
Scottish gentleman who had addressed 
him, and he gravely apologised to him 
for not understanding the language of 
Scotland. 

Pope.—Among the uses of criticism 
may be recollected the light which it 
throws over the design of an author. 
Few men build their verse or their 
argument according to their original 
plan. My own Sylph machinery was 
an after-thought. The light of 
criticism enables the reader to com- 
prehend in one view the long per- 
spective of imagination, to see what 
parts of the majestic outline have 
been embodied, what parts omitted, 
what parts modified or changed. 
This knowledge can only be obtained 
after a laborious survey of criticism, 
after a careful induction and com- 
parison of particulars. 

Arbuthnot.—I have remarked that 
any attempts to improve the building 
when completed, se almost con- 
stantly resulted in diminishing its 
effect. ‘The architecture assumes a 
composite form-——an Elizabethan 
chimney tapers above a Norman 
gateway. Second and third editions 
of books, if amended, are generally 
inferior to the first: But while I 
deprecate these extensive alterations, 
I respect the sentiment which suggests 
them. 

Bolingbroke.—Yes, truly; I can 
enter into the feeling which induced 
Virgil to direct that the MS. of his 
great poem might be destroyed. 
There is, you know, in the Laurentian 
library, a room by Michael Angelo, 
and the staircase, said to be his work, 
has still the scaffolding remaining at 
one part of it which he erected. Now, 
80 it is with the 2neid and with the 
architecture of genius in general. 
Whether it be from accident, or in- 
dolence, or wilfulness, or premature 
death, some of the scaffolding is 
always hanging about the magnificent 
fabrics of invention and learning. 
The board, and the ladder, and the 
rope, deform the stateliness and grace 
of the palaces of fancy. Look, for 
example, at the edifice reared after so 
many years of patient industry by 
our own Milton. Who can fail to 
perceive that the illustrations drawn 
from science and “mythology — the 
intricate theses spun out of the cob- 
webs of schoolmen and the perplexi- 
ties of polemics—are so many remains 
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of the tools and the materials which 
he had collected for his toil—so many 

roofs that the architect had not the 

isposition or the opportunity to re- 
move his scaffolding when he had 
completed his building? Or take 
a still apter specimen in the dramas 
of Shakspeare. His plays, in five 
stories, were run up with the swiftness 
of a speculator in Parnassus, who had 
only a few plots of ground in eligible 
situations, and upon short leases. He 
was too idle to remove the machinery 
of his labour from the eye of the 
beholder. It litters the balcony of 
Juliet, it appears in the battle-field 
of Richard. 

Arbuthnot.—How strikingly appa- 
rent is that contrast of different styles 
in the poem of Spenser,—the Ionic 
grace of the classic temple clusters, 
with all its florid luxuriance, over 
the solemn melancholy of the cathe- 
dral ; the old and new worlds of fic- 
tion illuminate and darken each 
other,— 


“ Till Peter's keys some christen’d Jove 


adorn, 
And Pan to Moses lends his Pagan 
horn.” 


Pope.—You were wise to sweeten 
to my ear a censure of Spenser with 
a couplet of my own. The Faérie 
Queene I have always loved. And I 
confess that the union of antique and 
modern images has never appeared 
to me so startling or unpleasing. The 
effect of his pictures depends upon 
the manner in which you contem- 
plate them. If you stand close toa 
cathedral window, when there is no 
light upon it, and minutely analyse 
each robe, and feature, and posture 
of the figures delineated upon it, your 
eye will be offended with the want of 
delicacy in the expression and har- 
mony in the colouring. It is so with 
regard to the representations which 
Spenser has given of scenery and 
life. His poem comprises a succes- 
sion of paintings, which present cer- 
tain features and dresses to the eye; 
they look cold and watery, unless the 
light of his moral plays over the sur- 
face ; then every feature glows and 
brightens ; and all the pageant wakes 
= lives. He designated his work 
a perpetual allegory, or dark conceit. 
The sunshine of truth illuminates 
this allegory, as the sunshine of sum- 
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mer gilds the window of the cathe- 
dral. 

Arbuthnot.—But the improbability 
of his descriptions ; the drawing, so 
out of proportion ; the colouring, so 
heightened beyond reality —How do 
you vindicate these ? 

Pope.—By denying the assertion. 
His figures and scenery were drawn 
and coloured with the intention of 
being contemplated at a certain dis- 
tance, and under certain lights. ‘There 
are pictures whose charm reveals it- 
self only as the spectator recedes from 
the canvass. The cathedral window 
was never painted in order that a 
curious lover of art might fix a lad-- 
der to the roof and spell it, as he 
would a new grammar. Then, con- 
sider that what is so unnatural to 
you was perfectly natural to Spenser. 
He was like a man who had lived so 
long in an Eastern climate that his 
countenance had begun to assume its 
hue. He had walked among Faéries 
and Genii, and slumbered in enchanted 
palaces, and wandered over Elysian 
fields, until he felt himself natu- 
ralised. When he goes back into 
antiquity, he ceases to be Spenser ; 
and the spirit of the individual is 
merged in that of the age. 

Bolingbroke-—And so it must al- 
ways be, as it always has been. He 
who would impart immortality to his 
book, must impart himself. He must 
put his heart and his blood into it. 
In the manifestation of genius there 
is no selfishness. The image of the 
writer must not be reflected upon the 
stream of thought, but his fancy 
mast descend, like some costly es- 
sence, into the lowest depths, and 
mingle with, and colour, and sweeten 
every drop in the stream. It was 
this union, this identification of the 
poet with his poem, that communi- 
cated so still and awful a grandeur 
to the creations of classic genius. 
Who cannot perceive that the great 
heart of Aschylus throbs with the 
agonies of Prometheus, when the 
vulture flaps his heavy wings upon 
the crags of Caucasus? We recog- 
nise the same suppression of individual 
insulated consciousness in the tragedies 
of Shakspeare; or, if you turn to a 
sister art, in the pictures of Raphael. 
And this is one reason why the pro- 
ductions of Greek imagination, in 
particular, seem to have been ex- 
empted from the common law of lite- 
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rary mortality. The dust of oblivion 
has never been scattered on them, 
they have never been buried. So- 
phocles lives in (dipus, Euripides 
speaks in Orestes ;—uninjured and 
undimmed by the darkness, and hur- 
ricanes, and convulsions of so many 
centuries, they shine, stars in the 
pure firmament of thought; nor is 
their brightness stationary; “they 
journey on from clime to clime, and 
from age to age, shedding the light 
of beauty upon generation after gene- 
ration.” 

Arbuthnot.—And if the writer of 
the book is to forget himself, so, in 
like manner, must the reader. 

Pope.—Or the author will have 
forgotten himself in vain. In both 
there must be not merely a mutilation, 
but an annihilation of personality. As 
the poet passes out of fhimself into the 
character which he delineates, so the 
reader must identify himself with the 
character when it is portrayed; and 
he must not only go out of himself, 
but out of his age, “he must forget 
himself, and his prejudices, and pre- 
dilections, and associations, and give 
up his thoughts to the work he is 
perusing, and try to take his stand 
on the author's point of view.” 

Bolingbroke.— Horace has long 
ago indicated, with that inimitable 
grace which was peculiar to him, this 
transmigration of the reader into the 
scene described; but he attributes it 
entirely to the sorcery of the magi- 
cian, subduing time and space to his 
service. Sometimes, indeed, the spell 
of genius is so mighty that it compels 
the eyes of thought to close upon the 
present, that they may open upon 
the past; but, for the most part, the 
consent of the intellectual system is 
required to the death of the thoughts 
with regard to things immediately 
affecting it. 

Arbuthnot.—There is a certain de- 
scription of biography which combines 
with these fascinations of fiction the 
more endearing charms of truth. 
Read Plutarch’s life of Theseus ; 
does it not breathe the romance of 
Spenser? You see the glitter of 
arms, and hear the clanging trumpet, 
as in the Knight's Tale of Chaucer. 
Of all our poets, Shakspeare seems to 
have appreciated most fully the 
poetical character of Plutarch. 

Bolingbroke.—I think your eulogy 
of Plutarch is well deserved. Of 
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biography lying between fiction and 
truth, and receiving lights and shades 
from each, he is the most pleasing 
illustrator. In gazing upon these 
delineations of eminent persons, whe- 
ther of ancient or modern times, the 
eye of the reader is pleased and re- 
freshed. He discovers in them a re- 
semblance to those portraits of the 
Venetian or Lombard schools, in 
which the pyeageny is heightened 
by every splendour and embellish- 
ment of costume; while a beautiful 
background of landscape subdues and 
softens the composition into a gentle 
harmony and grace. The difference 
between that biography which is too 
far removed from poetry to receive 
any of its lustre and heat, and that 
biography which is lighted and kind- 
led by it, is not unlike the difference 
which we trace between a portrait by 
Vandyck and a portrait by Titian, 
where the accuracy and truth of the 
first are illuminated into a higher 
order of power and intellect by the 
second. 

Pope.—A great painter with the 
pen, fike the painter with the pencil, 
works his miracles of art with the 
slightest touches ; what a wrinkle in 
a cloak, or a sword brought pro- 
minently forward, is to the artist, the 
unpremeditated word, or the brilliant 
repartee, is to the historian. You 
have spoken of Vandyck, of whom 
our own Clarendon may offer no 
unapt illustration; but if you seek 
for a Rembrandt of the pen, would 
you not look for him in Tacitus? 
If you examine his wonderful deli- 
neations of nature with attention, you 
perceive that, while his portraits are 
presented to the eye with every cir- 
cumstance to awaken fear and dis- 
may, there hangs, nevertheless, about 
them a dimness and obscurity pecu- 
liarly striking; an awful outline 
seems to be drawn with a few strokes, 
leaving the beholder or the reader 
(which, in this case, are terms con- 
vertible) much to fill up. 

Pope.—My friend Dr. Warburton 
told me that he had been recom- 
mending a very ingenious friend of 
his to cultivate his talent for a de- 
scription of literature of which we 
have no adequate specimen in our 
language. I mean that form of in- 
tellectual comparison and contrast 
which we call parallels. There seems, 
howeyer, to be one defect inherent in 
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the very nature of the composition 
itself, and that is the necessity, or at 
any rate, the almost irresistible temp- 
tation, to obtain, or produce, a strong 
— in design and colouring. 
The portrait of all light hangs by the 
portrait of all shade, and we seem to 
contemplate a Rembrandt by the side 
of a Titian, and to see a bandit of 
Salvator scowling over a cottager of 
Ostade. But if the style have its de- 
fects, they are redeemed by many 
charms and advantages. What a 
beautiful parailel might be drawn be- 
tween Cowley and Spenser! ‘They 
were both remarkable for their per- 
sonal beauty, and especially for a 
certain delicacy of expression almost 
feminine. I have heard that the face 
of Cowley was peculiarly prepossess- 
ing; his hair, of a bright colour, was 
rich and flowing; his eyes were full 
and brilliant; his forehead was eXx- 
quisitely smooth, and his mouth is 
said to have been charming. It is 
interesting, also, to observe how far 
he was in advance of his own age in 
every critical opinion. His own 
writings do not reflect his clear per- 
ception of poetical excellence. “There 
is not,” he said, “so great a lie to be 
found in any poet as the vulgar con- 
ceit of men that lying is essential to 
good poetry.” 

Bolingbroke. — How _ fortunate 
would it have been for his fame had 
he put his theory into action! If 
you could now say of him, as a dis- 
tinguished person of our own time 
has observed of himself, that 


“ He stooped to truth, and moralised his 
song.” 


It is the naturalness, the almost do- 
mestic simplicity, of his manner, that 
gives so hearty a freshness to Chaucer. 
The student who walks out into the 
fields of song, when the morning dew 
is upon the grass, is delighted to hear 
the sweet and joyous bird spring 
from beneath his feet into the air, 
which he makes to resound with his 
melody. 

Pope.—The descriptions which are 
natural in Homer and Chaucer be- 
come picturesque in Latin writers. It 
is a noticeable fact in all early books 
of genius, that they do not so much 
delineate as indicate. They touch the 
figure into the canvass roughly and 
yiyidly, but without arranging the 
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background and the accessories. Look 
at Homer's picture of wolves :— 


Aagovrss yAwoonci againciy usray we 
Axor. 


You see the minuteness and the ra- 
pidity of his observation in the sim- 
ple circumstance which he intro- 
duces to give emphasis to his sketch 
the slender tongue. The natural pre- 
cedes the picturesque; the first the 
characteristic of an uninitiated, the 
second of a refined, age. 

Bolingbroke.—W hat, then, do you 
strictly understand by the picturesque 
in composition ? 

Pope.—I understand every thing 
that relates to an arrangement of ob- 
jects with a particular reference to the 
general effect of the picture—to what 
the French critics call the coup dail, 
and including, of course, the number 
and position of the figures, the com- 
position and costume of the groups, 
the distribution of light and shade. 
Of this art Tasso was a great master, 
Shakspeare learned it by intuition, 
Spenser presents some noble speci- 
mens of it, Virgil is pre-eminent, 
and Claudian frequently reminds me 
of Rubens himself. 

Bolingbroke-—And in prose you 
might point to Livy, the Virgil 
without metre, and whose histories 
are only so many episodes in the 
great epoch of his country. In the 
historian, as in the poet, we trace 
the same eye of taste and imagination 
tinging every scene with its own 
soft and enchanting light. If you 
call Tacitus the Rembrandt, you must 
admit that Livy is the Correggio of 
his art. 


A Summer Hour in Pope’s Garden at Twickenham. {March, 


Pope. — There are shadows of 
flowers upon the stream of Livy, but 
there is gold in the magnificent tide 
of Tully. One writes to the eye, the 
other to the understanding ; yet not 
without a profound insight into the 
machinery of the human will, and a 
thrilling mastery over the passions. 
I love him, also, for his deep convic- 
tion of another and an enduring ex- 
istence. The radiancy of a fuure 
life seems, in his page, to dart its 
kindling heat and lustre through the 
shadows of the present. For my own 
part I feel so strong, so lively an 
impression of the immortality of the 
soul, that, as I have often remarked 
to you upon various occasions, I seem 
to feel it within me as by intuition. 
Nor can I sit with patience and hear 
this doctrine of consolation, not to 
say of dignity, derided and con- 
demned. I think that even in some 
cases I migfit be induced to give my 
suffrage against the liberty of un- 
licensed printing. I confess with the 
eloquent Hooker, that I would 
put a chain upon these blaspheming 
tongues ; I would not suffer them to 
spit their venom upon the innocent 
passers-by, and utter every word of 
contumely which the evil spirit that 
agitates and rends them may inspire. 

Bolingbroke. — Nay, let criticism 

sess its rack, but not its inquisition. 
f you wish to strengthen an opinion, 
tie it down. Like this green bough, 
which I now bend with my finger, 
it will retain its altered position only 
while the hand of authority is applied 
to it, and will spring back again with 
a vigour increased by restraint, when 
that hand is withdrawn. 
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PARALLEL BETWEEN THE COLLECTIONS OF SCIENCE AND ART 
IN LONDON AND IN PARIS. 


Tur two oo nations separated by 
the English Channel, after so long 
viewing each other with aversion 
and contempt, as natural enemies, 
rivals in arms and power, seem now 
to have entered on a nobler field of 
rivalry. They vie with each other 
in the profusion with which they 
place before their people those ob- 
o— of science and taste which de- 
ight, refine, and elevate the human 
mind. Britain, in particular, rousing 
herself from a long apathy, has, of 
late, made very rapid strides in this 
career. It had become a standard 
reproach, that while the Continental 
collections were thrown open in 
the most liberal manner, hers were 
guarded on an exclusive system, 
and rendered accessible only to a 
favoured few. Yet so great have 
been the recent advances, that, per- 
haps, on a comparison of present 
arrangements, she may be found to 
have now somewhat the advantage. 
It is singular, indeed, that while ‘the 
objects are the same, so great a diver- 
sity should exist in the terms, modes, 
and times of admission. If guided 
by reason, they ought surely to make 
some —— touniformity. A sur- 
vey of these diversities, inquiring 
which is right and which is wrong, 
may, penne be of some use to the 
public, and thus merit a place in 
our columns. An estimate may not 
improperly follow of the comparative 
extent and value of these collections. 
It may be observed, that the writer’s 
survey of those in the French capital 
was made about two years ago, but 
he has reason to believe there has 
been no material change. 

The most important, certainly, are 
the two great libraries,—the Royal, 
at Paris, and the British Museum in 
London. The hours of admission to 
the former are from ten to three 
every week-day ; to the latter, from 
nine to four, extended during four 
months of summer to seven. The 
accommodation afforded by the Lon- 
don institution is thus considerably 
more ample. Five hours isa reason- 


able allowance, and as long as most 
men would be inclined to read daily. 
Students, however, may be prevented 
by various engagements from attend- 
ing during a part or the whole of 
those hours, which are the very 
busiest in the day. The evening, and 
even the early morning, must to 
many be a great accommodation. 

For admission to the Museum 
reading-rooms, a respectable recom- 
mendation is required; it is now, at 
least, so liberally granted, that very 
few, perhaps, are excluded who could 
make a good use of the privilege. 
Yet the foreign institution has a more 
liberal aspect, in granting two days 
on which all are indiscriminately ad- 
mitted. We question, however, if so 
much benefit be thence derived as is 
commonly supposed. Such a col- 
lection can never supply the means 
of general reading to a city of up- 
wards of a million of people. It 
can only be an instrument of research 
to those who undertake to inform 
and enlighten the public. Good 
common books are procurable in va- 
rious modes, and on easy terms. If 
government is to do any thing to 
render them accessible, it should be 
by smaller detached libraries. It did 
not appear to the writer that the 
attendance at the Royal Library on 
public days was greater than at 
the Museum every day. After all, 
we think one public day might be 
advantageously allowed for young 
or humble students, who might find 
difficulty in procuring the necessary 
recommendation. 

The student at Paris labours under 
a sad disadvantage, in not having 
access to a catalogue of any descrip- 
tion. He derives no aid to his re- 
searches from such a source, and is 
obliged to ask blindfold, as it were, 
for any book of which he knows the 
title. One was said to be preparing, 
but is not yet forthcoming. We 
cannot but think, had the activity 
usual in French institutions been ex- 
erted, a MS. catalogue might long 
ago have been prepared for the use 
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of the visitors. About one-third of 
the Museum Catalogue is now MS., 
and there are two copies. The nu- 
merous folio volumes of which it 
consists are perfectly open to the 
student, being ranged along a double 
row of shelves, in front of which are 
desks on which they can be placed. 
This arrangement is liable to excep- 
tions, the shelves being usually more 
or less blocked up, and difficult to 
reach without inconvenient jostling. 
The old plan, by which the desk was 
placed opposite to them, with a suit- 
able interval, was decidedly more com- 
modious. The volumes are usually 
in extreme disorder ; but this is the 
work of the readers, by whom the 
reasonable injunction, to replace them 
where they were found, is shamefully 
disregarded. Generally, the conduct 
of the officers and attendants in both 
institutions is very unexceptionable. 

The next object which attracts 
attention, one superior even in splen- 
dour, though not in importance, con- 
sists in the grand collections of art 
contained in the galleries of the 
Louvre. This class of objects ought 
as much as possible to be thrown 
open to the whole public, who have 
otherwise no means of procuring or 
even seeing such costly productions. 
The writer, having gone with the 
impression of the admission being 
peculiarly liberal, was not a little sur- 
prised to find the footing on which it 
really stood. The French public are 
admitted only one day of the week ; and 
what day? Sunday! and only from 
ten to four, opening when church 
service begins, and closing when it 
closes, thus precluding the visitors 
from any attendance on public wor- 
ship. It may be too true that a 
great majority of the citizens feel no 
annoyance from this cause ; but is this 
a spirit which the government wishes 
to encourage? Lesides, though the 
religious public of Paris may be 
small, yet it exists, and must be 
allowed to be somewhat respect- 
able, so that its entire exclu- 
sion seems scarcely consistent with 
liberal profession. Even supposing 
that, by giving up all attendance on 
public worship, the whole time could 
be secured, that time is too short, and 
with too long intervals, to admit the 
formation of that high and refined 
taste, for which the collection affords 
materials, It is yery true that pro- 
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fessional men and foreigners are ad- 
mitted during five other days. Art, 
however, is destined, not for artists, 
but for the world. The paintings of 
the great masters are not mere tools, 
out of which to manufacture other 
paintings. They ought to be objects 
of improving and refined contem- 
plation to the great body of mankind. 
The opportunit afforded was cer- 
tainly used with very great activity. 
Fair and youthful students were seen 
busily employed on frames some- 
times larger than themselves. Yet, 
on seeing so many busy hands, and 
recollecting the numerous facsimiles 
which, under the title of duplicates, 
repetitions, replicas, &c., professed 
all to have come from the hand of 
the master, somewhat uneasy re- 
flections arose. What seemed sin- 
gular was that they should, in no 
instance, be mere studies or sketches, 
but always full-finished copies. Could 
not some security be taken against 
the employment of these for a fraudu- 
lent purpose? With regard to fo- 
reigners, the display before them of 
treasures of this description is, no 
doubt, a fair object of national pride ; 
and their free admission, on the mere 
production of their passports, is every 
way deserving of approbation. But 
surely the almost total exclusion of 
native-born subjects from the same 
privilege is most extraordinary. Why 
should not the thirty millions of pro- 
vincials, many of im may visit the 
capital only for a short interval, be 
placed on at least an equal footing ? 

The arrangements made at the 
British National Gallery appear to 
be every way more liberal and ra- 
tional. Four days are allowed to 
the public, native and foreign, and 
two days to artists. The hours of 
admission, too, in summer at least, 
are longer. 

The French public have, also, ac- 
cess to the palace of Versailles, con- 
verted now into a vast musée. It is 
open on the most liberal footing for 
six hours during four days in the 
week to visitors of every description. 
Unfortunately, the collection is of 
far inferior value. We are not aware 
of any special accommodation for 
artists ; a curious contrast, the reason 
of which seems difficult to conjecture. 
The British public have access to 
three other collections, the aggregate 
yalue of which greatly exceeds that of 
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the National ; these are at Hampton 
Court, Windsor, and Dulwich. The 
first, and finest, was, till of late, com- 
pletely shut to visitors of taste, being 
shewn only in the manner usual in 
the English private collections, with 
exception of the Bridgewater, and one 
or two others. The company are led 
by a guide, who allows them to re- 
main before each picture only during 
the time spent in pronouncing its 
subject and painter; a period dis- 
tributed with the strictest impar- 
tiality between the sublimest pro- 
ductions of Raphael and the poorest 
Dutch performances. In_ private 
mansions some slight mitigation may 
be obtained, but this is precluded by 
the tone of authority assumed in the 
royal residences. Lately, however, 
along with the remission of the mo- 
derate fee, the public obtained the 
more important privilege of being 
allowed to spend any time they 
pleased in viewing the pictures. They 
are only subject to a somewhat ca- 
pricious limit, that no one shall step 
back to take a second view of one, 
even though in the same apartment ; 
yet this is what one feels often in- 
clined to do. The rule may be ne- 
cessary in the almost endless laby- 
rinth of Versailles, but is not found 
requsite at the Louvre, which is still 
much vaster than Ilampton Court. 
Windsor contains also a fine col- 
lection, open to the public at all 
hours ; but, unfortunately, the /luch- 
lige durchtrichen, the fly-drive system, 
so much lamented by Dr. Waagen, is 
partially maintained. When the 
other palace was thrown open, it was 
stated that Windsor could not be so, 
on account of some annuities depend- 
ing upon the fees. This might be 
a sufficient reason for exacting the 
moderate one taken for seeing the 
palace, but was a miserable cause for 
not allowing it to be seen. It is fair 
to mention that, at our visit this 
season, we found this rigour a good 
deal. mitigated, and a longer view 
allowed, yet not in the same full and 
free manner as at the other palace. 
On the large sum collected, it would 
not be a Sony burden to employ 
two or three domestics to watch the 
apartments; indeed, there appear to 
be always hanging about a number 
suflicient for the purpose. 
_ The admission to Dulwich Gallery 
is by tickets obtained from several of 
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the chief print-dealers, by whom they 
are very readily and obligingly fur- 
nished. Yet this necessity of ap- 
plying at shops appears to in- 
timate an expectation, and probably 
has the effect, that none of an aspect 
decidedly plebeian come forward. 
This seems contrary to the good feel- 
ing of the present age, and, probably, 
to the intentions of the founder. The 
distance from town is so considerable 
as to obviate any risk of inconvenient 
crowding, which is not even expe- 
rienced at the National Gallery. The 
situation, both of this and the palaces, 
is attended with some disadvantage ; 
yet, being surrounded by beautiful 
scenery, they afford agreeable and 
healthful excursions, which even the 
operative can enjoy at a moderate 
expense. ‘There is a collection at 
Buckingham House, formed by 
George IV., which is almost un- 
rivalled in specimens of the Dutch, 
and coritains, also, very fine ones of 
the Flemish school. ‘The taste and 
liberality of the illustrious owner 
cannot be doubted; yet it may just 
be hinted that there is, perhaps, no 
other royal collection in Europe 
which is not at any time accessi- 
ble to the public. ‘The difficulties of 
exhibiting it would be, no doubt, con- 
siderable ; yet, during occasional ab- 
sences, could they not be overcome ? 

The visitor at the Louvre is fur- 
nished with catalogues neatly drawn 
up, and at a moderate price, but 
seemingly on a most unfortunate 
plan. One arrangement is followed 
in regard to the list and the numbers, 
while the pictures are ranged along 
the walls according to another totally 
different. Thus the visitor comes, 
perhaps, to No. 150, next, it may be, 
to 360, and after that to 225. Hence, 
at every new one, he must turn over 
a great part of the volume to find the 
description,—a most wearisome and 
irksome labour, in which a great por- 
tion of his limited time is consumed. 
The object is to keep the works of 
each painter together, but this is here 
quite secondary to that of forming a 
guide through the collection. Be- 
sides, it is useless to see the list of an 
artist's works, when you do not know 
where to look for them. The pur- 
pe may be completely served by 
iaving a synopsis at the beginning 
containing the names of the artists, 


with a list of the numbers attached 
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to each of their works. All the 
English catalogues judiciously follow 
the order in which the pictures are 
placed. 

The light in the Louvre Gallery, 
as observed by Mrs. Trollope, is 
most miserable. It enters at the 
angle between the wall and the roof, 
and is so ill distributed as to render 
it often necessary to go all round a 
picture before finding a point from 
which it is visible. Perhaps, from 
the want of any means of illumina- 
tion from above, the evil may be ir- 
remediable. The British gallery is 
in this respect much superior, nor 
can there be much exception taken to 
any of the exhibitions named, except 
the room at Hampton Court contain- 
ing the cartoons. It is all most im- 
perfectly lighted, and the two fine ones 
of “ Ananias,” and “ Giving the keys,” 
being stuck on a side wall, are always 
in ~- twilight. Such a defective 
view, though it may leave the out- 
line distinguishable, hides from the 
spectator many of the more delicate 
beauties. It is the more tantalis- 
ing when in other apartments s0 
many of the humblest productions 


appear “ basking in the full glare of 


, 


day. 
‘There are some arrangements of a 
minor description, yet a good deal 
conducive to the comfort of the visi- 
tor. No position is more uneasy 
and fatiguing, especially for persons 
at all delicate, than of standing 
for a great length of time. It is 
painfully felt during the period ne- 
cessary to view such an immense col- 
lection as the Louvre. There are, 
indeed, a few seats placed in corners, 
where he may occasionally rest his 
wearied limbs; but while there he 
sees nothing, and all the time so 
spent is lost. In the National, and 
generally in British galleries, benches 
and chairs are ranged along the 
middle of the apartment, where the 
spectator, comfortably seated, may 
contemplate at leisure the objects dis- 
played. In the palaces there is no 
regular provision, yet sittings ma 
mostly be found; but in the British 
Museum the deficiency is still greater 
than inthe Louvre. In this last col- 
lection, too, the galleries are entirel 
distinct, so that, after passing throug 
one, you must walk back, sometimes 
a quarter of a mile, before reaching 
another. Possibly the structure of 
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the edifice may prevent a more con- 
venient arrangement. The indica- 
tions pointing to the different 
branches did not appear to us very 
lucid, and the stranger has consider- 
able difficulty in tracing his way. 

The Louvre contains a collection 
of very fine drawings by the great 
masters. Such works it is well known 
are highly esteemed by persons of 
taste, being in many cases little in- 
ferior to the finished picture. The 
British Museum possesses also many 
of great value, bequeathed mostly by 
Knight and Cracherode. The view, 
however, is only upon recommenda- 
tion, and thus confined to artists and 
amateurs of some consideration. 
They meet with every attention; yet 
this seems one of the objects which 
ought, if possible, to be placed within 
reach of the public, who have no 
other means of viewing such objects. 
Nor does there appear any obstacle 
to a selection of them being framed, 
like those in the Louvre, and placed 
in a gallery. ‘There is a very 
splendid royal collection which is 
not, so far as we know, open at all to 
any part of the public. Waagen, 
when in England, had great difficulty 
to find out where it was. The best 
specimens from it and the Museum 
might form a gallery probably at 
least equal to the fine one in the 
Louvre. 

Both nations possess extensive col- 
lections of engravings, which are 
kept, the one in the Bibliotheque 
Royale, the other in the British Mu- 
seum. The former are accessible to 
artists all the week, and two days to 
the public in general. Although 
the apartment is not very spacious, 
we are not aware of any inconveni- 
ence arising from this indiscriminate 
admission. <A certain number of the 
finest are framed and suspended in 
the room, or in a small antechamber. 
The British collection is shewn only 
on the same limited footing as the 
drawings. It has been alleged that 
our people cannot be trusted with 
the handling of portfolios ; yet, when 
duly tested, they have mostly shewn 
themselves undeserving of such 
charges. There could, at all events, 
be no objection to the framing a se- 
lect number, which, if properly done, 
would be unattended with the slight- 
est injury. They would be seen 
more conyeniently in a separate gal- 
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lery than in the apartment encum- 
bered with chairs and tables. At 
present, it must be owned that in 
these two particulars the French are 
manifestly in advance of us. 

Extensive collections, illustrative of 
the different branches of natural his- 
tory, are possessed by both nations. 
The British, as is well known, are 
deposited in the Museum ; the French, 
in the extensive area of the Royal 
Gardens, around which light struc- 
tures are erected to contain them. 
The admission to the latter is gene- 
rally for three hours during three 
days in the week ; but foreigners, on 
producing their passports, are ad- 
mitted any day. The Museum pe- 
riods are for all classes three days 
weekly, seven hours in winter and 
ten in summer. These terms are 
obviously much more liberal. The 
three hours cannot be said to be very 
scanty, yet they are inadequate to the 
studious examination of such immense 
collections, which, being situated 
about four miles from the principal 
part of Paris, with some of the worst 
quartersintervening,the passing back- 
ward and forward is a considerable 
inconvenience. The living specimens 
are accessible for five hours daily. 
This arrangement does not seem to 
be dictated by scientific considera- 
tions, but rather by the popular cha- 
racter of the objects, and the delight 
afforded to numerous parties of mili- 
taires and grisettes by the sportive 
exploits of the genus quadrumana. 
There is no corresponding public 
establishment with us, but a very 
considerable one supported by private 
subscription. The admission is bur- 
dened, not only with the payment of 
a shilling, but the necessity of an 
order from a member, which, to tem- 
porary visitors of the metropolis, 
proves often very troublesome, while 
the example of the Surrey institu- 
tion shews that it is wholly unne- 
cessary. 

It is impossible to view these esta- 
blishments in the French capital 
without noticing a greater activity 
and superior arrangement. When- 
ever space is wanted, one of the light 
edifices is quickly reared ; all the ob- 
jects are expeditiously arranged and 
labelled. In the Museum, indeed, 
improvements move on, and much of 
the system is always in a transition 
state; but while the overthrow of 
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previous arrangements is speedily ac- 
complished, “years, long years,” 
elapse before the new one is pro- 
perly adjusted. Above twelve years 
ago it was determined to form a 
classification of the minerals by chemi- 
cal, instead of external characters. 
The measure was accordant with the 
advanced state of the science, but 
the sree has been, that scarcely 
an individual specimen is either num- 
bered or labelled. There are, indeed, 
cards expressing the general character 
of the contents of a section ; but this, 
including perhaps twenty or thirty 
specimens, conveys very little in- 
formation to one who is not already 
an adept in the science. From the 
smallness of the objects, numbers 
explained by the catalogue, would 
seem the most convenient plan, and 
the remains of old ones may still be 
traced ; but the explanation no longer 
exists. In 1837 a valuable purchase 
was made of Etruscan antiquities ; 
but they remain still as received, 
without a single one being numbered 
or catalogued. It may be proper to 
notice that the writer, in passing 
through the French galleries, ob- 
served a number of young men bu- 
sily engaged in the arrangements, 
It appears, however, from the evi- 
dence before parliament, that the 
allowances made for subordinate as- 
sistants are exceedingly slender. It 
cannot be expected that scientific men 
of a high class should spend their 
time in writing and pasting labels. 
But many young students, to whom 
the employment would be honour- 
able, would doubtless act under their 
direction for a very moderate remu- 
neration. It is a miserable economy 
to —_ tens of thousands in the 
purchase of valuable objects, and 
then leave them useless for want of 
an additional two or three hundred. 


Having considered the modes of 
access, it may be interesting to at- 
tempt an estimate of the comparative 
value of the collections formed in the 
two capitals. The most important 
are the two national libraries, in 
which respect, unfortunately, Britain 
cannot stand any competition. ‘The 
Bibliothéque Royale is universally 
allowed to be the greatest in the 
world. The numerical calculations 
have greatly varied, but that of 
Mr. Panizzi, which seems made with 
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care and intelligence, supposes the 
volumes not to fall short of 700,000, 
while those in the Museum in 1836 
were only 240,000. ‘The reigning 
system, however, of trying all the 
objects of science and art by the rules 
of Cocker, is extremely fallacious, 
One work may possess more real 
value than hundreds, which, per- 
haps only cumber the shelves. A 
collection may be swelled to a great 
numerical amount by filling it with 
trifling and useless articles. From a 
total want of access to any catalogue, 
we were unable to form any opinion 
as to the merits of the present library 
in this respect. It contains, no doubt, 
a large proportion of valuable works ; 
yet, whether it be so complete as its 
magnitude would imply, may admit 
of some question. One great source 
of increase was the appropriation of 
the convent libraries, which con- 
tained, doubtless, good books, yet 
many, probably, of little value, while 
such a mode would inevitably pro- 
duce numerous duplicates. We were 
informed by a learned gentleman 
who had full access to it that it 
was considerably deficient in recent 
works. It appears, indeed, that 
40,0007. was reported to Napoleon 
as the sum necessary to make it com- 
plete; but, from political circum- 
stances, only 5000/. were issued. 

The British Museum collection 
was, till very lately, viewed with 
such sang froid, that in 1836 it was 
surpassed by those of the small states 
of Seomadl , Bavaria, and Saxony. 
We think we recollect a year when 
there were voted 40,000/. for build- 
ings, and 500/. for books; when it 
might be truly said, Pars minima est 
ipsa puella sui. Even in the five 
years -preceding 1836, the average 
sum expended had been under 1000/7. 
In 1839 and in 1840 it was nearly 
2700/., a sum sufficient to keep up a 
library already great and complete, 
but scarcely to raise a deficient one 
into that condition. We must, how- 
ever, own that within the last ten or 
twelve years the additions have been 
large and seemingly judicious. Pre- 
vious to that time, the supply of for- 
eign works, even of the most stand- 
ard character, was most miserable. 
Now this is in a great degree reme- 
died, though there are some symp- 
toms, as if chance, rather than system, 
had presided in the selection. Thus 


the works of Schiller in the original 
are not included, though those of 
Goethe are; Schmidt's History of 
Germany appears only in a transla- 
tion, Amid many valuable Ameri- 
can works, Bancroft’s history is not 
included, nor the works of the lead- 
ing poets Bryant and Percival. M. 
Panizzi thinks the acquisitions ought 
to be by libraries, not by single 
works. Yet, though the first may 
properly form the foundation, the 
atter seems necessary to support and 
extend it; and there ought surely to 
be in the Museum persons qualified 
to make the selection. His objection 
is vague, that “ there is no end to it.” 
We do not see why there should be 
an end, as long as there are valuable 
works and money to purchase them. 
The purchase of libraries en masse 
must produce numerous duplicates, 
with the risk of wanting valuable 
works which they do not include. 

In forming a comparative estimate 
of the collections of art belonging to 
the two nations, were we to confine 
ourselves to the Louvre and the Na- 
tional Gallery, Britain could sustain 
no sort of competition. The Louvre, 
indeed, has lost that matchless glory 
which it derived from the plunder of 
all the cabinets of Europe ; yet still, 
as containing masterpieces of all the 
great schools, and thus affording a 
comprehensive view of the world of 
art, it remains, perhaps, unrivalled. 
It seems fair, however, to take into 
consideration all those to which the 
British people have regular access, 
and which, as already observed, in- 
clude the two palaces, and the Dul- 
wich Gallery ; under this view, the 
superiority of the French exhibition 
will by no means appear so decided. 

Raphael, who may be ranked as 
the prince of painters, forms pro- 
perly the first object of comparison. 
Both are in this respect rich; but 
the cartoons at Hampton Court stand 
pre-eminent. They are, perhaps, 
and were, we think, esteemed by 
Richardson the most valuable of his 
works, containing in perfection those 
displays of character, action, and ex- 
pression, in which his excellence pe- 
culiarly consists. They appear also 
to have come more directly from his 
own hand, while most of the frescoes 
in the Vatican were finished by his 
scholars. Our only finished picture 
of his is Mr. Beckford’s “ St. Cathe- 
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rine” in the National Gallery, and, 
though only one figure, it is very fine. 
In productions of this last class, 
the Louvre is, doubtless, much 
superior. They consist chiefly of 
Holy Families; and, though it has 
been doubted if these form the best 
displays of the powers of Raphael, 
they are certainly exquisite, and 
stamped with a peculiarly high ideal 
tone. The calm, ethereal, majestic 
expression of the Madonnas; the 
almost preternatural energy and life 
of the Cambini; the lofty piety of 
Elizabeth and Joseph, inspire emo- 
tions peculiarly elevated and pleas- 
ing. Yet the great “ Holy Family,” 
which Richardson classes second to 
the “ Transfiguration,” came some- 
what short of our expectations. The 
heads did not appear so exquisitely 
fine, nor that of the Madonna quite 
equal to a drawing also in the col- 
lection. We could not avoid feeling 
a suspicion of its having undergone 
retouch; but Dr. Waagen, to whose 
opinion great deference is due, con- 
siders it as having been finished by 
Giulio Romano. That justly cele- 
brated one, which the French call 
“the Fair Gardener,” appeared in a 
purer state, except that it is slightly 
overspread by a tint of dirty yellow, 
probably the effect of time. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds makes a similar re- 
mark on one in the Munich Gallery. 
That which, after all, struck us with 
the deepest admiration was where the 
Madonna is lifting the veil to shew 
the infant. The clearness and trans- 
parency of this picture are most ex- 
traordinary, and perhaps appear in 
all works of this master that are per- 
fectly pure. Several of the first en- 
gravers have attempted it, but with 
little success. There is a slight com- 
monness in the head of the Madon- 
na, which they have all caught, with- 
out being able to reach the deep 
beauty of the expression. “ St. 
Michael, overcoming the Demon,” is 
justly admired for the union of 
grandeur and mildness in the head of 
the angel; yet we felt somewhat of 
the same objection as to the great 
“ Holy Family,” and find the German 
critic give the same explanation. 
There is a very small one of nearly 
the same subject, which, on narrow 
Inspection, appears fine and genuine. 
Two heads of young men are said to 
be anonymous portraits; but they 
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are stamped with such a character of 
deep and mild meditation, that we in- 
cline to think them in a great degree 
ideal. In an outer apartment are 
four copies of the great frescoes in 
the Vatican, made, it seems, by 
French students, about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. They 
are good, and deserve the attention 
of those who are unable to cross the 
Alps. 
Michael Angelo, the contemporary 
and rival of Raphael, was perhaps a 
man of greater soul ; but it is doubt- 
ful if he ever painted, unless in 
fresco; nor is it believed that any 
work from his hand exists out of 
Italy. He is known, however, to 
have furnished drawings, advice, 
rhaps even aid, to Sebastian del 
-iombo, Venusti, and other contem- 
porary painters. Of the pictures 
thus produced the most important 
existing is “the Resurrection of 
Lazarus,” now in the British Gal- 
lery. The active interest taken in 
it by the great master, from motives, 
it is said, of not very noble rivalry, 
is fully proved by the series of 
designs for the figure of Lazarus in 
the Lawrence collection; some of 
which seemed to us even bolder and 
more striking than the one adopted. 
To this may be added the “ Gany- 
mede,” and the “ Venus and Cupid,” 
at Hampton Court. It is remarkable 
that the Louvre does not contain a 
single picture, in the preparation of 
which this great artist is supposed to 
have taken any concern ; nor has it 
a drawing by him of any conse- 
quence. On the other bend it 
——— of Leonardo da Vinci per- 
aps the best collection any where 
remaining, since the destruction of 
“the Last Supper” at Milan. They 
are sufficient to display his grandeur, 
simplicity, and truth of expression, 
with a certain taste for the grotesque, 
which many of his drawings strik- 
ingly indicate. 

In regard to the earlier stages of 
Italian art, the Louvre has several 
important specimens of Andrea Man- 
tegna; yet these can scarcely main- 
tain their ground against the grand 
series of the triumphs at Hampton 
Court. It, and the gallery, contain 
now fine specimens of Francia, a mas- 
ter almost unequalled in the expres- 
sion of deep and refined feeling. He 
is absent from the French collection, 
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which, however, comprises specimens 
by Lippi, Fiesole, Ghirlandaio, Peru- 
gino, and others illustrating the 
early progress of the Italian schools. 
In respect to Giulio Romano, the 
rincipal scholar of Raphael, the 
‘rench collection is decidedly su- 
perior, though we cannot but view 
the mythological series at Hampton 
Court, allowing them only to be 
good early copies, as displaying great 
beauty. OfCorreggio, both galleries 
possess specimens, few but exquisite, 
and adequate to give a full idea of 
that most graceful and engaging 
master. The colouring in the Eng- 
lish specimens appears more delicate 
and highly finished ; while the others 
have a peculiar warmth and rich- 
ness. Of Parmegiano, his rival in 
grace, the French have only two 
small pictures; while we are more 
fortunate in the large one in the 
National Gallery, and at Hampton 
Court, in two full-length Madonnas, 
one seemingly included in the list of 
the pictures of Charles I., and both 
to our taste most graceful and pleas- 
ing; but they are strangely stuck 
up at the top of a window, where 
they are with difficulty visible. Next 
to these must rank the masters of the 
Venetian school, universally allowed 
to be superior to all others in co- 
louring ; and, though this be not the 
highest description of beauty, yet it 
is raised in them to a height that is 
absolutely poetical. Besides, though 
they cannot rival the grandeur of de- 
sign and expression in the Roman 
school, their figures have an air sin- 
gularly noble and agreeable, too 
much overlooked, perhaps, amid the 
brilliancy of the tints, but which be- 
comes evident in drawings and en- 
gravings. In this school the Louvre 
is so rich, that perhaps no gallery out 
of Venice itself can come into compe- 
tition. Besides “ Francis L.,” “ Hip- 
polyto de Medici,” and other splen- 
did portraits, it boasts the Table- 
cloth, and several other historical 
pieces, which have always been class- 
ed among his chef-d'euvres. Seve- 
ral have acquired from time to time 
a somewhat dark tint, which yet we 
should not wish to see removed by 
the hazardous process of cleaning. It 
may be questioned if any afford a 
fairer example of the richness and 
depth of the master’s colouring than 
the “ Bacchus and Ariadne” in the 
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Gallery ; otherwise, as the Bridge- 
water and Devonshire collections 
cannot be .here included, there can 
be on our side nothing like ri- 
valry. The display of Paul Ve- 
ronese, the second Venetian name, is 
still more extraordinary. It includes 
“the Feast at Cana,” celebrated 
above all his other works for the 
vast extent of the composition and 
the arrangement of its multitudinous 
groups. The colouring did not ap- 
pear so striking, and, indeed, sug- 
gested the idea of over-cleaning, by 
which its fine original varnish had 
been carried off, and a dryness of 
effect induced. Another, opposite to 
it, and nearly as large, of which we 
cannot recollect the subject, seemed 
in a more perfect state. Among the 
many, however, that representing 
the story of Esther delighted us 
most, both by the splendour of the 
colouring and the pleasing character 
of the group. Under this head, the 
English collections are scarcely wor- 
thy of mention. The “ Marriage of 
St. Catherine,” at Hampton Court, 
is very pleasing; but, having 
somewhat faded, it has lately been 
cleaned, and, we fear, retouched. 
That collection, however, contains 
two large compositions by Tintoret, to 
whose daring pencil sought to unite 
the powers of Michael Angelo and 
Titian. These pictures, which the 
Continental critics have unaccount- 
ably overlooked, give a very ade- 
quate idea of his genius. Hazlitt 
— that representing the Muses ; 

ut the “ Esther,” to our view, best 
exhibits both his bold composition 
and brilliant colouring. We recol- 
lect nothing of equal importance in 
the Louvre, where the works of this 
master are not numerous; and, in- 
deed, they are somewhat rare out of 


Italy. 

We may now descend to the Bo- 
lognese school; but, indeed, it is a 
very small stepto Domenichino, whose 
deep and fine feeling raises him to a 
level scarcely, if at all, beneath that 


of the very greatest painters. The 
Louvre sustained no severer loss 
than in the removal of his “ St. Je- 
rome,” and other masterpieces. There 
remains scarcely enough to give any 
idea of his powers, unless in land- 
scape. The “ ZEncas” is perhaps the 
most interesting. ‘The “ St. Agnes” 
and “§t. Catherine,” at Windsor, 
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the “Erminia” (which we entirely 
concur with the German critics in 
ascribing to him), and the “ St. Ste- 
phen,” in the National Gallery, 
though not on a large scale, are re- 
plete with fine feeling. Guido, of 
the same school, is perhaps unrivalled 
in representing beauty; not that of 
mere form and colour, but with a ce- 
lestial touch which seems to trans- 
port the spectator into a higher re- 
gion. ‘The French gallery is rich in 
his works. ‘The two Magdalens, 
“the Salutation,” “ Paris and Helen,” 
“ Nessus and Deianeira,” present the 
human form and visage under the 
loveliest aspects. The British, though 
inferior, may boast fine specimens: 
the “ Venus,” “ Andromeda,” “ Mag- 
dalen,” “Cleopatra,” and _ several 
others. Albano displays the same 
quality in a different and somewhat 
lower form; wild, mythological, 
playful, often almost infantine, yet ex- 
tremely attractive. The Louvre has 
a number of his most capital works, 
which on our side are altogether 
wanting. 

Annibale Caracci, however, has al- 
ways been placed at the head of the 
school of Bologna. He is famous as 
having united the excellences of the 
great schools which preceded him ; 
in a lower degree, indeed, yet so as 
to form altogether highly accom- 
plished pictures. Those in the Louvre 
are numerous and important, yet, 
placed as they are beside others in 
which all the high qualities of paint- 
ing, thought, feeling, beauty, co- 
lour, are displayed in their perfec- 
tion, this exhibition of them, com- 
bined indeed, yet in an inferior degree, 
fails very strongly to attract attention. 
We know not, indeed, if any of them 
are so capital as those in the Lucca 
Gallery, which we somewhat regret 
should have been missed for our col- 
lection. Perhaps his chief talent 
consists in mythological, somewhat 
grotesque, compositions, such as em- 
no his pencil on the walls of the 

‘arnese Palace. Our two small 
friezes, with the cartoons presented 
by Lord Francis Egerton, give a to- 
lerable idea of his powers in this 
style. 

Claude and the Poussins, though 
of French extraction, produced most 
of their works at Rome; and their 
landscapes represent the luxuriant 
scenery ofthat region of Italy. They 
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are accordingly viewed over Euro 
as Italian, a their works sought 
with an eagerness never shewn for 
those of purely French artists. In 
England, they are such favourites, 
that a collection would be considered 
imperfect which did not contain at 
least a specimen ofeach. Of Claude, 
whose landscapes transport us into 
the enchanted scenes of the golden 
age, the Louvre contains magnificent 
specimens, apparently in a more pure 
and perfect state than they are usu- 
ally found in this country. Those in 
our gallery are very fine; yet it may 
be doubted if the larger ones, the 
* Narcissus” excepted, have not been 
partially stripped of their original 
varnish. One of them is alleged b 
the Continental critics, we fear with 
truth, to be acopy. There are good 
specimens also at Windsor; but 
none, perhaps, quite equal those in 
the Bridgewater and Grosvenor gal- 
leries, without mentioning others at 
Holkham and Leigh Court. The 
works of Nicholas Poussin, which may 
be considered as forming a school by 
themselves, profusely adorn the walls 
of the Louvre. Majesty, beauty, 
and truth of expression, are in them 
only alloyed by a certain hardness of 
outline, and tendency to coldness and 
dryness. The figure of Truth in an 
allegory, and the “ Shepherds in Ar- 
cadia,” seemed to us exquisitely beau- 
tiful. ‘The style of his landscapes is 
peculiarly grand and lofty, and their 
colouring superior to that of his his- 
torical pieces. One, representing 
in combination summer and paradise, 
another winter and the flood, are 
most admirable. Though we cannot 
compete as to this master, yet the 
London and Dulwich Galleries con- 
tain very good specimens ; though it 
is curious that they are almost all 
Bacchanalian subjects, or those of a 
fanciful mythology. These, indeed, 
display great spirit, yet more serious 
themes appear to have been his fa- 
vourites, and are almost exclusively 
found in the French gallery. Gas- 
par, his nephew, employed him- 
self only upon landscapes, which 
, to a great degree, though 
not quite, the grandeur of those of 
his uncle, combined with a blooming 
freshness, which renders them truly 
attractive. We know not why there 
are in the Louvre only two or three 
specimens, not of the first excellence, 
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while in this country they are most 
widely diffused. Those in the Na- 
tional Gallery, from the collections 
of Angerstein and Farnborough, are, 

rhaps, the finest any where exist- 
ing ; there are, also, two good ones at 
Windsor. 

Having thus surveyed the chief 
masters of the Italian school, the 
Flemish presents itself with a very 
different aspect. ‘The purity of de- 
sign, the delicacy of tints, the dignity 
of character, are here entirely absent. 
Yet Rubens, its head, displays great 
and varied excellences, grand com- 
position, powerful displays of action 
and passion, and dazzling brilliancy 
of colour. His females are plump, 
rosy burgomasters’ wives and deus 
ters, yet they display often refine- 
ment and delicacy of feeling. His 
powers are chiefly displayed in large 
pictures, including much variety of 
action and emotion. Those of this 
description, however, which France 
once possessed, she has been obliged 
to restore. Her chief possession 
is now the history of Mary de Me- 
dicis, a celebrated series; yet the 
subjects scarcely afford full scope to 
his powers, while in many the hard- 
ness of the outline and the dark links 
convey the impression of their having 
been executed by a scholar under his 
direction. In the British collections, 
the specimens are few but very capi- 
tal : “ The Brazen Serpent,” “ Effects 
of Peace,” in the National; the great 
“ Holy Family,” and “ St. Martin,” 
in Windsor, with some large land- 
scapes in both, are adequate to con- 
vey a full idea of his genius. Van- 
dyck, who resided so long in England 
as a portrait-painter, could not but 
leave numerous specimens of this art, 
which are eminently distinguished by 
force, life, and beautiful colour, yet 
wanting the dignified and elegant 
character which distinguishes the 
Venetian painters. ‘The French gal- 
lery is not without good portraits by 
this master, as also several Madonnas, 
in which the Flemish forms are re- 
tained, but the attitudes and expres- 
sion are worthy of the first Italian 
masters. ‘To these we may oppose 
the “ Madonna” and “ Charity” 
at Dulwich, even though the latter 
should be supposed only a copy by 
some eminent disciples. There re- 
mains still Jordaens, a humbler fol- 
lower of this school, yet matchless in 
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the expression of low nature, where 
man appears somewhat a little above 
the brute. The Louvre, among others, 
has “ Le Roi Boit” and the “ Satyr,” 
capital works, where he is completely 
at home, and to which we can only 
oppose the Duke of Northumber- 
land's present of the “ Holy Family,” 
a piece natural and finely coloured, 
but without a vestige of the grace 
and dignity appropriate to the sub- 


ject. 


The Flemish school is different 
from the Italian; the Dutch is dia- 
metrically opposite. It delineates 
real, common, vulgar nature, in its 
minutest details, and with a force 
of representation which scarcely 
falls short of reality. Hence this 
school, level to all capacities, enjoys 
a wide popularity, and forms the 
delight of many who cannot enter 
into the lofty conceptions of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo. Even the 
most refined taste must be delighted 
with the landscapes of these painters ; 
for nature, to be lovely, requires only 
to be painted faithfully. Rem- 
brandt is the scknoulolged head, 
and, in the effects of light and shade, 
and the truth of vulgar nature, can- 
not certainly be surpassed. The 
Louvre possesses a greater number 
of good specimens, though none su- 
perior to the pair from the Anger- 
stein, and the “ Jew Rabbi” from 
Sir George Beaumont ; nor any that 
could rival the magnificent “ Adora- 
tion of the Kings” in Buckingham 
Palace. In the school of drapery and 
still life, represented by Gerhard 
Douw, Metzu, Netscher, Mieris, &c., 
we canscarcely oppose any thing to the 
fine examples in the French collection. 
In landscape, though the National 
be poor, Dulwich presents a capital 
assortment. In Cuyps it is decidedly 
superior ; and, indeed, this beautiful 
master has always been a peculiar 
favourite in England. In the op- 
posite gallery, Bergen, Wouver- 
mans, Ruysdael, Wynants, though 
not without strong rivals, appear 
much more advantageously. Yet 
it is curious that two masters, who 
are now very generally placed at the 
head of this school, are there alto- 
gether absent; these are Hobbema 
and William Vandevelde. Could 
the latter be excluded, lest the ma- 
rines of Vernet should suffer by com-, 
parison? Our private collections are 
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rich in these beautiful masters; but 
the public ones have not much room 
for triumph, though there are one or 
two specimens at Dulwich, and two 
exquisite little gems from Lord Farn- 
borough in the National. Another 
disadvantage of these pictures in the 
Louvre is, that they are arrived at 
immediately after passing the grand 
poetical compositions of Claude and 
Poussin, when their inferiority is 
sensibly felt. Had they been seen 
first, or in a gallery by themselves, 
they would have ‘bees more fully 
appreciated. 

The Spanish school is in England 
represented only by Murillo, one of 
the most extraordinary painters that 
ever lived, combining the Italian and 
Dutch styles; now expressing the 
loftiest sentiments, now giving the 
most truthful pictures of humblest 
objects. Several capital specimens, 
both in the National and at Dulwich 
may, perhaps, fully rival those in the 
original Louvre collection. But 
France has lately acquired an ex- 
tensive series of Spanish pictures, to 
which we have nothing correspond- 
ing. Murillo is exhibited in a num- 
ber of additional subjects, yet none, 
perhaps, tending to render our idea 
of him higher than before; and, as 
they are all sacred, there is no room 
for his comic powers. Yet “ Nativity,” 
and two of the “ Saviour Crowned 
with Thorns,” are extremely fine. 
Two of the same subjects, by Morales 
(el Divino), are, in point of ex- 
pression, still more exquisite, and, 
erhaps, scarcely equalled, Spagno- 
etto (Ribera) appears under a ver 
new aspect; instead of that wild, 
rude energy, conspicuous in the few 
pictures that have reached this coun- 
try, they include Madonna subjects 
of the most pleasing and beautiful 
character. There is a “ Nativity,” 
the lights of which can scarcely be 
surpassed by Correggio ; also one or 
two others, to which it would be 
difficult to find a superior. ‘Those of 
Velasquez somewhat disappointed us; 
they are chiefly portraits, with some 
landseapes very richly, but hardly 
coloured. There is a profusion of 
the works of Zurbaran, whose name 
is sometimes found in English col- 
lections, but we suspect his reality 
never. Without displaying very 
high powers, they are executed in a 
pleasing and engaging style, some- 
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what resembling that of Guercino. 
This collection, on the whole, would 
rather be improved by some process 
of exclusion. 

Each nation has a considerable 
number of works by its own artists ; 
but it is curious that neither contain 
scarcely any produced by those of the 
other. Whether this arises from a 
difference of taste, or from feelings 
of national jealousy, we pretend not 
to decide. As the parallel has al- 
ready extended to some length, while 
this branch of it would admit of no 
regular comparison, and lead over 
debatable ground, it shall be at pre- 
sent declined. This will prevent our 
entering on the Versailles galleries, 
which belong altogether to this class. 
They are immense, and probabl 
exceed all those of the Louvre united. 
What purpose, however, can be an- 
swered by accumulating such an 
enormous multitude of bad pictures, 
it is not easy to perceive. Were 
about nine -tenths eliminated, the 
remainder might possess some con- 
siderable value. 

It is not proposed to enter on a 
detailed view of the respective stores 
of sculpture, which may, perhaps, be 
nearly equal. France, besides the 
valuable works possessed under the 
kings, added the Venus of Melos, 
with fine specimens from the Borg- 
hese and other palaces. These may 
be placed against the Elgin, Phigalian, 
and Xanthian marbles, which, how- 
ever, must place the English collection 
completely on a level. 

Before quitting this subject, and 
viewing the British gallery as only 
in a state of growth, and the intended 
basis of a much more extensive one, 
it becomes curious to inquire what 
provision is made for its augmenta- 
tion. This would have been very 
slow compared to its age, of above 
twenty years, but for the large 
donations which are now begin- 
ning to cease. We understand that 
no fixed sum is allowed for the pur- 
pose, but a special vote of the Com- 
mons is required for the purchase 
of even a single picture. The ge- 
neral course is, a great man, who 
has one or two that are disitn- 
guished, intimates his willingness to 
part with them; an appraisement is 
made, probably not under the value, 
and the proposal is then submitted 
to parliament. Thus no doubt 
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capital works have been secured; 
yet opportunities might have been 
taken of procuring others as they 
came to sale, pro 7 below the 
estimated value. We have already 
noticed the extreme poverty in re- 
spect to the works of the Dutch 
landscape - painters, though more 
easily obtained, perhaps, than any 
other. Within the last ten or twelve 
ears, the collections of Nieumen- 
aurs, Erard, the Duke of Berri and 
others, might have afforded, at no 
great cost, means of amply supplying 
this deficiency. It has been from 
them chiefly that Sir Robert Peel 
has formed his extraordinary assem- 
blage of this class of pane. An- 
other question whic rplexes the 
visitor of the Gallery is, where the 
projected additional stores are to be 
deposited ; for at present every spot 
of wall seems covered, nor can space 
be found for a single new picture, 
without much adjustment and trans- 
position. The ejectment of the Aca- 
demy, or the extension of the edifice 
over the quarters behind, which do 
not indeed appear of much value, 
seem the only remedies. 
We cannot enter into detail re- 
are the scientific collections. 
hat of zoology in the Royal Gar- 


dens is, perhaps, the finest existing, 
both as to the number and value of 
the specimens, and their excellent 


arrangement. We shall just notice 
the eight noble omnnies of the 
ang quadrupeds, placed in a row, 
and forming one of the grandest 


possible spectacles. Even the but- 
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terflies, ranged so as to receive a 
brilliant illumination, present, per- 
haps, the most dazzling assemblage 
of tints that the human eye can be- 
hold. It is fair to state, that this 
department in the Museum, which was 
once pent up within somewhat narrow 
limits, is very greatly improved both 
as to materials and disposition. A 
new arrangement and labelling are 
proceeding, and by no means at the 
tardy pace prevalent in the institu- 
tion. The French have a most in- 
teresting cabinet of comparative 
anatomy, due to the science and in- 
dustry of Cuvier. It is without a 
parallel, and certainly no attempt has 
yet been made on our side to rival it. 
On the other hand, their collection 
of the remains of extinct animals is 
strikingly inferior; which seems 
somewhat singular, as the Paris basin 
is in this respect so rich, and has 
been so carefully explored. 

The collection of minerals, also, 
is decidedly inferior to ours; but 
steps, we were informed, were being 
taken to extend it. It was impossible 
meantime not to admire the pains 
employed in arranging the specimens, 
and placing them in an interesting 
and instructive light. Thus there 
was a geological series, exhibiting the 
transition from the most highly crys- 
tallised primitive rocks, to the loosest 
alluvial formations. Another ex- 
hibited all the minerals employed in 
life and the arts, both in their original 
state and in their prepared and po- 
lished forms. 





To a Child. 


TO A CILILD. 


My happy child! I smile to see 

How wisdom, I have sought so long, 
Ilath come to thee spontaneously 

In thine unconsciousness of wrong ; 
Ilow, wheresoe’er thine eyes may stray, 

Their pure, unclouded sight can find 
A something beautiful or gay,— 

A joy, to which mine eyes are blind. 


The red leaves dancing in the breeze, 
The falling of the autumn rain, 
The solemn waving of the trees, 
For us are beautiful in vain ; 
But thou, with better wisdom far, 
Canst find new joy in every change ; 
Contented with the things that are, 
Thy wishes ask no farther range. 


And if they’re sent to thee alone, 
Or if they come alike to all, 
Thou carest not; but mak’st thine own 
The blessings that around thee fall. 
The sunshine and the breath of heaven, 
The beauty of the field and wood, 
To thee these blessed gifts are given,— 
Enough for thee, thou know’st them good. 


I love to cast all cares aside, 
And, calming down each hope and fear, 
To watch the smiles of light that glide 
Across thy face when none are near, 
And think that glories hid from eyes 
Long dimmed with mists of grief and ill, 
Before thy holier vision rise, 
Clad in their vernal beauty still. 


Young stranger in a world of care, 

Keep, keep thy keen unclouded sight ; 
No thoughts of ours are half so fair 

As those which give thy soul delight. 
Our laughter is an empty sound 

To that clear, silvery tone of thine,— 
Our very hopes are check’d and bound, 

Our thoughts in vain for freedom pine. 


In thee so lovely life doth seem, 

So rich in stores of happy thought, 
So calm, so sweet, that I could deem 

All joys men feel must needs be brought 
From far-off shores of infancy ; 

Borne onward o’er the wastes of life 
Like bursts of music o’er the sea, 

Dulled, but still heard amid the strife. 


My child! I blessed thee at thy birth, 
Yet knew not then how much had come 

Of happiness, and love, and mirth, 

With thee, to haunt my heart and home. 
I dream’d not thy young life could shed 

Such joy and beauty upon mine, 
Nor I, by watching thee, be led 

To better Gevette of things divine. 
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articles which have appeared in our columns relative to herself are “apo- 
cryphal,” we deem it a duty we owe to this Magazine, whose veracity and 
honour we will not suffer ever to be impeached, to republish the few lines 
with which we prefaced the first paper.* 


London, March, 1840. 


I have little to tell you of in- 
terest, since my life here is nearly 
given up to professional occupa- 
tions. London life to us artists, you 
know, is dull and wearisome. We 
come for a month or so, go through 
our paces, and disappear, without 
any communication with or know- 
ledge of the people but that we get 
behind the stage-lamps. Our resi- 
dence is too short to enable us to 
make acquaintances, and a foreign 
language is a bar to improving 
those we make. The G——s con- 
tinue their flattering attentions, and 
bestow on me the most valuable acts 
of kindness. Such patronage a¢ this 
is rare good fortune to a poor artist- 
woman like myself. I have been 
the undeserving object of much good 
nature from excellent people in my 
own country. The Baroness . 
whom all regarded as the Madame de 
Staél of Germany, you recollect, took 
a deep and singular interest in my 
fortunes; sympathising with art, she 

rew fond of me, and lavished many 
avours where they were well appreci- 
ated. But such substantial marks of 





* “ The following letters, although not the productions of the pen of Malle. 


goodness as I receive from these amia- 
bleand distinguished persons are quite 
new to me, and perplex me the more 
that they are really so disinterested, 
no good on earth can they get by all 
they do; au contraire, they risk offend- 
ing many prudish friends; for, in 
England, it is not strictly proper to 
know actresses of any grade, though 
this would hardly be credited in other 
parts of Europe. I have met, for 
the first time here, some members of 
the press, and a very different class 
of people are they from those I have 
lately left; but I shall not venture 
on any comparison, for it is an arro- 
gant office to assume the office of 
critic, and very indiscreet for us, 
their victims. ‘The one that has pre- 
possessed me the most happens to be 
a very distinguished member of that 
influential fraternity. Very judicious! 
—thank you; but very accidental, say 
I, and to be attributed to those win- 
ning and amiable manners that make 
Sir J. E——a very general favourite. 
He has treated me with great civility, 
and his powerful journal has been 
copious in panegyrics that he declares 
I really deserve ; and, to tell you my 





Fanny Elssler, nevertheless, contain in a translated form her impressions and 
the incidents of her visit to the Havanah. In some subsequent numbers of 
Rearna other letters will appear, and will probably, with still further extracts, 
which will not be inserted in this Magazine, be published in the form of two 
or three volumes. We feel assured that the gay, witty, playful papers, of 
which a specimen is now laid before our readers, will be perused with delight 
by all the admirers of Mademoiselle Fanny, and will attract for them the 


attention they so abundantly deserve. 


It is, of course, generally known that 


after years of unparalleled success in all the national theatres of Europe, 
this Queen of ‘ Danseuses’ was prevailed on to proceed to America. In the 
letters which we have submitted to our readers in this month’s Reera, we 
find her impressions of sunny lands and of a far different life to that of 


London or Paris portrayed with a delicacy and jinesse which accord with the 
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conviction, I don’t think I could get 
them if I did not. Matters are altoge- 
ther conducted on another system 
here, Messieurs les journalistes do 
not frequent the scenes as in la belle 
France ; wherefore, I am puzzled to 
say, unless this is improper, too, in 
sober England; consequently, this 
high tribunal is not so easily corrupt- 
ed as elsewhere, where friendly in- 
tercourse with the press is more 
frequent. Believe me, or not, but I 
assure you that were a rich present 
sent to a respectable editor here, it 
would certainly be returned ; whilst 
a “billet de banque” would be re- 
garded as an insult. The theatrical 
criticisms in all the English papers 
are well written, and I think most 
impartially so. A good actor is praised 
judiciously, and a bad one condemned 
mercifully, but it is all done gratui- 
tously. Perhaps no press in the world 
is more elevated and less venal than 
all the leading organs of English 
public opinion; certainly none are 
abler or more refined. I regret 
to have nothing of a livelier cha- 
racter to send you; but such a life 


Fanny Elssler“in London. 


as I lead here affords little incident 
to comment upon. It is not alto- 
gether disagreeable, as you know how 
absorbing is my love of my art. I 
am never happier than when occu- 
pied with my “ battemens,” or su- 
perintending the amusing details of 
getting up a ballet, more especially 
when it is all in harmony with my 
judgment and liking. I am hard at 
work with La Tarantule, that had so 
great a success lately in Paris. I 
have some fear it is not altogether to 
the English taste,—we shall see. 


April, 1840. 


This is the last time I shall write 
to you, my dear Thérése, ere my 
departure ; it comes close upon me, 
and I cannot describe the sinking of 
heart and the keen apprehension that 
seize me at times when I contem- 
plate its rapidadvance. It is a mere 
accident that I have not given it up; 
but for the, perhaps, judicious resolve 
of my friends, I should have escaped 
by the only road possible without 
breaking an obligation and com- 


mind and character of this universal favourite. ‘ Fanny Elssler in Paris’ 
will form the subject of the next article which will appear in this Magazine 
in January.” 


‘We also subjoin our answer to Mademoiselle Elssler’s letter which ap- 


peared in the Zimes of February 16 :— 


* To the Editor of the Times. 


“ Sir,—As Mademoiselle Elssler has asked in this very busy period asmall 
space in your columns, allow me, as publisher of Fraser's Macazine, to 


crave a few lines for a reply. 


“The articles of which she complains appeared in the Magazine in 


question ; and I feel so confident that the public will not impute to me any 
haste or inconsideration in their insertion, that Iam not concerned by her 
expressions of indignation ; still, as my character might be implicated in the 
opinion of some, were I to allow her statement to pass unnoticed, I will 
merely say that I took every pains to satisfy myself that the articles were not 
only sanctioned but approved by Mademoiselle Elssler. 

“ Previous to the publication of the first paper I received a letter from 
Mr. Henry Wikoff (who is now on his passage to New York), in which he 
wrote, ‘ Mademoiselle Fanny Elssler gave me, a year since, a full and unqua- 
lified assent to publish her travels, and she has never withdrawn that assent.’ 

“ Tam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


“ G. W. Nicgisson, 
** 215 Regent Street, Feb. 15,” 
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promising my honour. Just imagine 
the director of the New York The- 
atre writing me a civil letter, stating 
the financial difficulties of his coun- 
try to have widened to such a fearful 
extent, that he dared not prosecute 
farther a theatrical speculation that 
might involve him seriously. Had I 
received this letter, I would have 
treated it as a godsend, for my cou- 
rage is clean gone. An agent of the 
director, M. P——, brought this 
intelligence to London ; but, meeting 
a friend of mine, who has all along 
taken the liveliest interest in my 
going, and who has sustained me 
against the most active opposition 
and endless variety of obstacles, he 
stated the position of affairs; but he 
was urged to take on himself the 
a of continuing the en- 
gagement that his chief had deli- 
berately entered into, though he was 
told I would consent cheerfully to 
be relieved from it. This was a 
dreadful moment, truly. M. P 

saw me at the Opera, and felt satis- 
fied the contract would be—so he 
politely expressed himself—a very 
safe one; but if he should maintain 
the contract he was ordered to dis- 
solve, the theatre might be closed, 
and the banner of bankruptcy wave 
over it on my arrival. The matter 
was cut short by my friend aforesaid 
declaring he would assume all risk, 
and defy all chance of loss, as far as 
I was concerned, if M. P—— would 
enter, on the part of his manager, 
into an agreement for fifteen nights, 
dividing the receipts of the house 
without deduction. This was done, 
and the matter was, of course, re- 
ferred to me for signature. This 
was ingeniously contrived, and all 
my friends joined in advising me 
to go, if only to save me from the 
suspicion of having trifled with pub- 
lic expectation for some unworthy 
purpose. I signed again for the last 
time ; was ever adventure attended, 
even from the moment of its con- 
ception, with such vicissitudes, mis- 
chances, and obstacles, till patience 
has been a thousand times exhausted ? 
And yet a strong and steady under- 
current has carried me on, of which 
I have felt conscious, and yet been 
utterly incapable of resisting. Next 
week I leave London, if nothing 
happens. It would be strange, in- 
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deed, if my setting sun in Europe 
was surrounded by no more clouds. 

Ia Tarantule has met with com- 
plete success. This was more than I 
expected, for the music is made up 
chiefly of light French airs, that are 
agreeable in Paris from their comic 
associations, but they are not equally 
popular here. I feared the freedom 
of the second act might possibly 
offend the conventional delicacy of 
the English. The scene, you recol- 
lect, is the bed-chamber of Lauretta, 
when the impatient Omeopatico forces 
his way, and, thrusting forth the 
reluctant bridesmaid and attendants, 
locks the door, and turns upon his 
victim, who eludes him with endless 
tricks and stratagems, making the 
fun of the piece. Nothing can be 
less offensive in the performance, yet 
Monsieur le directeur even insisted 
that the bed should be left out, which 
destroys the point of the whole act. 
I made no objection, of course, though 
I think the public of all countries 
are made frequently ridiculous in the 
eyes of strangers, by the aspiring ig- 
norance of persons nowise capable of 
judging of the true elevation of pub- 
ic taste and feelings. In this case 
the interference was absurd, for the 
English, I have observed, are not 
overstrained in their delicacy, but 
only fastidious where propriety is at 
stake. 

On Saturday I bid them adieu, 
and, as always, with sincere regret. 
From the first I have conceived a 
strong, deep liking for this noble 
people,—not so extravagant in their 
phrases of admiration, perhaps, as 
others, but honest and enduring in 
their esteem for an artist they 
have approved. My engagement has 
been brilliant beyond all expecta- 
tion. The season before Easter is 
usually dull and most inattractive at 
the Opera ; if the director manages 
to avoid loss he escapes well, but on 
this occasion, happily, the attendance 
has been crowded and fashionable. 
All parts of this great theatre have 
been nightly filled, and my spirits, 
naturally, have been gay and flowing. 
Her majesty has been present on 
several occasions, and all the leading 
nobility. Ihave been delighted often 
by the presence of the distinguished 
lady we have always admired so 
much, the Duchess of S——d. 
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have never yet understood the strange 
fascination this charming person ex- 
erts over all who behold her. Whe- 
ther it is the richness and elegance 
of her attire, her striking beauty, or 
the graceful affability of her man- 
ners, I know not; but the spell 
must needs be strong when it has 
reached me, who have only seen her 
from the “ footlights.” Yes, I quit 
all with reluctance, save and ex- 
cepting, which concerns me most, 
this vilest of all stages. Never was 
there any thing so ill contrived, in- 
convenient, and mean; it runs half 
way across the pit, as if it had escaped 
the hands of the carpenter, and gone 
off on a voyage of discovery for 
itself, so that a portion of the audience 
is behind the artists. And then the 
want of room in the scenes is lament- 
able, and, at the same time, ludicrous. 
One goes through such bumping, 
jerking, and jamming, as almost to 
dislocate limbs, let alone the tearing 
and disordering of dresses, and of all 
things else. They have a custom 
here of letting in a swarm of sub- 
scribers, who inundate and occupy 
the only vacant corners that ma 
exist ; so that getting on the stage is 
often more arduous than to perform 
when there. I often find myself in 
the predicament of an unlucky fish 
in a glass vase, swimming round and 
round in vain, and find escape no- 
where. The dressing-rooms are 
bad,—in short, behind the cur- 
tain all is unworthy this favourite 
resort of the beau monde, and the 
most opulent of European cities. It 
is to be hoped that some great ma- 
nagerial reformer will one day effect 
the many desirable improvements 
there is such evident pressing need 
of. I must write you a short letter, 
Thérése, for time flies me fast, and 
the great business of “‘ packing up” 
occupies me to the exclusion of all 
else, and I must superintend every 
thing alone.—Adieu. 


Bristol, April 14. 


There am I, dear , almost in 
sight of the steamer that is to carry 
me away from all I know and love. 
I have very much the terrible sensa- 
tions a poor criminal may be sup- 
posed to feel with the rope round his 
neck, just preparatory to his exit 
from the state he has been so long 


accustomed to. Heaven grant that 
my departure, in this case, may not 
be so long a one. I left London 
yesterday morning, and, amusing to 
say, we had well-nigh missed steamer, 
voyage, America, and all, from the 
drollest of all causes—every body 
over-sleeping themselves. The whole 
house and servants had been up till 
three a.M., in busy preparation, and, 
when the carriage came at eight in 
the morning, not a soul was stirring. 
Such a scene ensued of indescribable 
confusion. ‘The railway departure 
was at nine o'clock, and we had half- 
an-hour’s drive to reach it. I limited 
myself to dressing and rubbing my 
eyes open, and started with my bon- 
net in one hand and a bit of bread 
in the other. N displayed that 
wonderful activity that has so often 
served in similar emergencies. She 
came bustling into the carriage at 
the last moment, upon the top of 
baskets, parcels, and shawls, in 
the most ludicrous disorder of at- 
tire and appearance. Fortunately, 
I had no time to indulge the bitter 
grief that for a moment seized me, as 
1 turned to bid adieu to the dear 
friend who faithfully followed to the 
“station ;” but I gave unconstrained 
vent to my tears for a good hour af- 
terwards, till the fatigues of the pre- 
ceding Gays overcame me in sleep. I 
was occasionally addressed by an en- 
thusiastic friend, who directed my at- 
tention to some delicious prospect that 
glowed in the bright sunshine of an 
unclouded day in spring-time. Giv- 
ing now and then a languid look, I 
relapsed into sleep, dreaming of ca- 
rolling birds, green hills, and bleat- 
ing sheep ; till at length I awoke in 
the neighbourhood of this bustling, 
commercial city. After a nice din- 
ner, I went to bed at an early hour, 
to wake upon my last day in Europe 
till—ay, till when? We are re- 
quested to go on board the Great 
Western, of whose splendid qualities 
and accommodations I have heard so 
much, at two o'clock. 

I will keep this parting letter open 
jusqu'au dernier moment, 


Great Western steamer. 


Adieu, dearest Thérése. I am 
drowned in sorrow; and, if it 
were not for shame, I would fly to 
town again. You know my rooted 
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apprehension of the sea, that now 
rises on me almost to terror. I 
am constantly asking myself, how 
came I here; it seems impossible I 
could ever have consented of my own 
will, and yet there is nothing else 
that could have done it. We left 
Bristol in a very small steamer, in 
which weare piled: up together, trunks 
and passengers, not being able to stir. 
I had a glance of my fellow-sufferers 
that are to be; they are of all sorts 
and sizes, and some look very merry, 
and some the reverse: class me 
among the latter, I found myself 
next to the celebrated Countess 
of M——n, a distinguished leader 
of the haut ton of Paris, and the 
well-known friend of all great ar- 
tistes. I had the honour of being 
presented to her by Mr. W——ff, of 
the United States, and she gave mea 
most cordial reception, and tried to 
cheer my drooping spirits. Madame 
seems no way dismayed at the dreary 
voyage before us; but, then, she is 
going to command fayour, while I 
hardly dare hope to obtain it. As I 
approach our steam-bark, what a 
mammoth she seemed to the little 
pigmy vessel that bore us! As | 
foot touched her great deck, a thrill 
ran through me. I felt what was 
impossible to describe; but what a 
shock I had in going to view my ca- 
bin! I had figured to myself some- 
thing like a good-sized bedchamber, 
with tables and chairs (how should 
I know any better, who was never in 
such a place before ?), but I was ush- 
ered into a small closet, as I thought 
it, and told I was to sleep, and likely 
to eat, there for some sixteen days 
to come. I declared that it was out 
of the question, amid the laughter of 
all around me; but it is too late 
now ; there I must stay, whether I 
sleep or not. What noise and con- 
fusion! Oh! I hear the creaking 
of machinery, the sluggish move- 
ment of the engine, as ifa giant had 
woke. The steamer trembles as at 
the danger before it,—the wheels 
begin to turn! Adieu, sister, in tears 
and sobs, adieu ! 


Great Western, April 29. 


Dear Mina,—Y ou demanded of me, 
when we parted, the earliest details 
of my voyage. Howstrange it seems 
to me to address you now with a vast 
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ocean rolling between us; for I have 
well-nigh crossed it. They tell me 
two or three days more must bring 
us to our destination. This news 
ought to fill me with singing; but it 
awakens new fears I never thought 
of before,—a sense of the terrible 
change that awaits me there, has 
lately come over me; it is no use to 
disguise. If I fail, I am inevitably 
ruined; and my friends in Europe, 
whom I have disobeyed in leaving 
them, will join in the laugh and de- 
rision that will mock me; and these 
convictions haunt me, and the last 
two or three days I have spent half 
the time in vain and bitter reflections ; 
but I am encouraged by the most 
amiable associations to the contrary, 
by many of my fellow-passengers. 
My life at sea has been—could you 
believe it ?—quite agreeable, though 
tormented by vicissitudes of weather, 
for one does not escape even by 
going far away from land. Yet the 
time has passed pleasantly. How 
cheerfully our voyage began; the 
weather soft, the sky serene; the sea 
so bright and smooth, that I thought 
its glassy surface could never be over- 
spread by anger. Alas! what treach- 
ery lurks in its hollowdepth! Our 
days passed gaily: at nine we as- 
sembled at breakfast in the immense 
saloon, some hundred feet long; two 
great tables running its whole length: 
a wide space for this repast, with every 
luxury of earth and sea. Our passen- 
gers, numbering 120 odd, were punc- 
tual at their posts; and certainly no 
scene could be more animated: the 
clatter of plates and hubbub of con- 
versation were new and exciting ; and 
when I listened to it in my cabin, 
that opened in the saloon, it had a 
most strange effect. After breakfast, 
every body took to the deck; some 
talked, others walked ; and what fine 
accommodations for promenades! The 
studious read, and the contemplative 
mused. I did all by turns, and no- 
thing long. Perhaps the greatest 
pleasure of all was to lounge in a 
comfortable chair, and gaze upon the 
sea, glittering like molten lava in the 
dazzling effulgence of the noonday- 
sun. I love to think of all the 
wonders,—the “ monsters grim” that 
were hid from my cautious eye by 
yon sparkling mantle that spreads its 
vast surface over them ; and here was 


I riding safely and swiftly along, 
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like a bold intruder upon the awful 
element. Hundreds of miles rising 
up between me and all of those I had 
never lost sight of before. ‘There was 
something startling, fearfully so, in 
the thought ; but it did not last long 
in such merry sunshine. At three 
we descended to make our toilette 
for dinner, that was punctually ready 
at four. And how plentiful and sump- 
tuous this grand meal of the day; 
every variety of meats and vegetables 
cooked in every cunning variety of 
style: where all came from, or how all 
was done, I could never see or dis- 
cern. The attention was excellent: 
the utmost order prevailed under 
the vigilant eye of the black steward, 
George, who, in spite of his short 
legs and broad back, was every 
where and every thing on these oc- 
easions ; his shining face, all covered 
with perspiration, was a sight,— it 
seemed to reflect its own jetty black- 
ness. After dinner, it was delightful 


to walk about the deck, and inhale 
the fresh breezes of the crispy sea, 
and watch the dying gleams of the 
sun, whose declining radiance lit up 
both sky and ocean with its oar 


glare,—it was beautiful to behold. 
The evening had its attractions ; cards 
engaged some, and music had its de- 
votees. La Comtesse M , whose 
marvellous voice has so often en- 
thralled the gilded salons of luxu- 
rious Paris, exerted its witchery 
here. With an amiability beyond 
praise, she sang for us, with grace 
and expression, some of the liveliest 
airs of her own sunny land, where 
song and the merry castanet never 
tire. It was amusing to see the al- 
lurement of her music upon the 
divers groups scattered over the ves- 
sel; by degrees, all collected about 
her, till the covered deck we occu- 
pied was thronged to pressure ; and 
the woolly heads of the negroes filled 
up the doorways, making a dark 
background to the picture. At the 
end of four such days as these, it was 
announced we had made a third of 
the passage. I began to fear we 
would get there too soon, this life 
was so delightful; I went to bed in 
high sprits. But who can tell the 
horrors of the succeeding days? the 
winds blew in hurricanes ; the rains 
descended ; the raging sea, lashed to 
madness, rose as if to engulf us: 
Tempest, in all its dread majesty, 
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walked abroad. Oh, what a change! 
and it was as great with me. [ laid 
in my berth, rolling, half unconscious, 
from side to side, a wretched thing! 
I saw nothing, heard nothing, but 
the roaring storm; knew nothing, 
felt nothing, but such a sensation of 
—oh dear! it makes me dizzy to 
think of it. At last I was persuaded 
up on deck; and what a sight! the 
wind and sea were still furiously con- 
tending. After several days’ fright- 
ful conflict, our excellent Captain 
Hoskins, in whose vigilance and skill 
I felt unbounded reliance,began to get 
exasperated ; and I saw he was dis- 
posed to interfere between the com- 
batants. More steam was put on, 
and the Great Western, obedient to 
the impulse, rushed into the mélée. 
Man and the roused elements met ; 
but our course was onward, in spite 
of the fiercest opposition. Now and 
then I raised my head, and looked 
with terror at the mountainous sea 
that bore us up on its mighty waves, 
and threatened to hurl us into mid 
air as we descended rapidly into the 
yawning chasm that succeeded. I 
sprung back appalled at the thought 
of engulfment; but they had an 
end: “tout passe, tout casse, tout 
lasse,” says the proverb, and so did 
this. 
May 2. 

We are getting along gloriously ; 
sunshine and storms engage us no 
more. The Great Western and her 
noble captain are absorbed in their 
business, and every dav we make an 
advance of some hundreds of miles. 
To-morrow we shall see the land 
they say ; how exhilarating the pro- 
mise! Symptoms of an approach 
began to shew themselves ; the men 
are shaving off their sea-beards, and 
the women begin to think of their 
disordered locks again. The greater 
part of my voyage has been bois- 
terous and unfavourable. We 
reached the seventeenth day of an 
allotted existence, to the annoyance 
of our esteemed captain, who caeat 
to put us ashore some days earlier. 
There was great excitement on board 
to-day : all the amusements and oc- 
cupations that have hitherto given 
zest to my isolated life are forgotten 
and abandoned in the stirring inter- 
est awakened as we rapidly gain 
upon the New World whither we 
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are anxiously bound. For myself, I 
have ceased to think of the ad- 
ventures or misfortunes that may be- 
fall me there; all other emotions are 
buried, absorbed, in one deep, in- 
tense feeling of curiosity that has 
taken complete possession of my 
soul. Oh! how intolerably long an 
hour seems which interposes between 
the present and the goal of my 
boundless impatience. Our last din- 
ner was a joyous one; and, mi- 
raculous to say, after seventeen 
days eating and drinking of some 
120 hungry people, our sea-appetites 
would have made a landsman stare ; 
the supply seemed more abundant 
than ever; the wines circulated 
freely; and the eloquence of our 
ocean orators could no longer con- 
tain itself: toasts and speeches suc- 
ceeded, and the health of Captain 
Hoskins was drank amid cheers and 
bravos. He replied with that mo- 
desty and correct feeling so charac- 
teristic of the man, and bid us adieu 
with/ affectionate regret. The con- 
fidence I have reposed from the be- 
ginning in this admirable com- 
mander has never for a moment de- 
serted me; and his indefatigable 
attention to his important duties at 
all hours and in all weathers has 
called forth our unanimous and 
most grateful admiration. No won- 
der such a man should enjoy such 
general esteem ; few, indeed, are so 
entirely worthy of it. 

I laid down my pen an hour ago to 
run on deck breathless at the news 
we had arrived on soundings, which 
simply means that we had passed 
the bottomless sea, and could, b 
dropping a heavy piece of lead with 
a long line, touch the solid earth. 
That gave me such a sensation as [ 
cannot describe, and it was deepened 
a thousand times when I recollected 
that it was American earth, —that 
land I had so long and so ar- 
dently desired to see. I was stand- 
ing by as the lead drew up with 
some of the soil adhering to it. I 
grasped it with greater cagerness 
than if it had been a precious pearl, 
and regarded it with an interest no 
words can convey. I shall not sleep 
to-night. How my eyes strain and 
beam for a sight of this new land! 
Columbus, I don’t believe, was half 
so impatient. 
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Look there, Mina, behold America! 
Since daylight we have seen land, 
and since that how I have been 
staring till my sight has grown dim 
and confused. We have passed the 
Tlook, a point of land around which 
we turned into a fine stream between 
two islands, looking almost like a 
canal, leading straight to the harbour 
of New York. As we go steaming 
rapidly along in smooth water, I am 
every moment enchanted by the 
lively landscapes that present them- 
selves, so entirely unlike any thing 
I ever saw or fancied. Ilill and dale 
decked in the highest verdure and 
luxuriating in the richest foliage, 
succeed in the most pleasing variety. 
Numberless villas are dotted along 
the sea-coast, all painted in dazzling 
white, relieved by green Venetian 
blinds. ‘These pretty objects are to 
me so perfectly novel, that I am ex- 
claiming with delight every moment. 
The harbour of New York opens 
upon us. Can any thing in nature 
be more magnificent ? Islands of the 
most picturesque beauty are scattered 
in every direction the eye wanders 
to. The city itself is an object of 
wonderful attraction. A lovely pro- 
menade called the Battery, adorned 
with splendid trees and pretty walks, 
and running from the water’s edge, 
may be considered its natural frontis- 
piece, and nothing can be more 
strikingly beautiful to the eye of 
a stranger. 

I have scribbled these lines with 
my pencil as we steamed along, but 
my impressions are so rapid and 
various, that I must give myself up 
to them entirely. You shall have 
them, with me, at another time. 
Adieu. 


New York, May 8. 


My dear Madame G——, I send 
you the welcome intelligence, as you 
will regard it, of my safe arrival in 
the western world; and what do I 
think of it, is the first inquiry you 
would put to me were I within the 
sound of your agreeable voice. I 
hardly know what reply to make other 
than that I have been to this moment 
astonished, amused, and delighted a 
hundred times with the strange, odd, 
and beautiful sights that have greeted 
me at every turn. I arrived on Sun- 
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day last, and was greatly struck at 
first with the unexpected size and 
commercial opulence of the city. 
As we ascended one of the two fine 
rivers that enclose New York, I ob- 
served the quays lined with noble 
warehouses and fleets of fine vessels 
riding at anchor in front of them. 
On the steamer reaching the wharf, 
I was greatly diverted at the crowd 
and bustle, and very much flattered, 
you may be sure, to find that my 
arrival was making a great sensation, 
even down to those matter-of-fact 
creatures the customhouse officers, 
who treated all my parcels as sacred 
property, when I expected just the 
contrary from the much -talked-of 
national curiosity. As I drove along 
the streets to my hotel, I found them 
singularly quiet and deserted. ‘That I 
attributed to the character of the day, 
which is observed here after the 
fashion of London. 

The houses above are of all possible 
sizes and colours, but generally well 
built and cheerful in aspect; the 
paving not over smooth, as I felt by 
the jolting of the carriage, but very 
clean and nice. On reaching the lower 
part of the town my attention was 
directed to the Park Theatre, where I 
was engaged. I began to express my 
admiration of a fine building in 
marble and of great size, but was 
soon cured of my illusion by being 
told that it was the City Hall. 

“There is the theatre!” and I 
looked upon a building as utterly 
devoid of architectural merits, as any 
public edifice I ever saw. Nothing 
could be meaner or more uninviting 
than its exterior; but I was told not 
to despair, that my opinion of it 
would rise on crossing its threshold, 
and so I hold myself in reserve. | 
alighted at the American Hotel, 
where I had been strongly recom- 
mended, and was ushered, with great 
civility, into a handsome saloon, but 
was promised even a better one on 
the first vacancy. My exertions had 
made me quite hungry, so I ordered 
my dinner, not a little curious to see 
something of the mystery of an 
American cuisine. I had scarcely 
done so when the card of my manager, 
Mr. S——, was brought in. Well, 
this is prompt and gallant, thought 
I, and he was shewn in; but what a 
different person from the class I have 
been accustomed to in Europe, who, 
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dressed in high fashion, display their 
wit and gallantry in the gayest com- 
pliments. Mr. S., on the contrary, 
attired in plain black, and with a 
manner most staidly seasoned, had 
the serious aspect of a man of business. 
He sat down, looked at me, said the 
day was fine, to which I cheerfully 
assented, asked about my voyage, 
looked again, hemmed, and getting 
very formally up, said he would call 
again; and so began and ended, in 
five minutes, my first interview with 
an American director. I was told 
he was rather eccentric, though a 
very honest, upright man; but that 
loquacity was a weakness he never 
indulged in, that he would do any 
thing to oblige you but talk to you. 
Yet I am sure I shall like Mr. S. 

I must confess my first dinner asto- 
nished me outright. The table was 
most elegantly garnished with fine 
linen and beautiful glass; and— 
would you believe it ?— I was so po- 
sitively assured by those who had 
been here that a napkin was not to 
be found in the country, that I had, 
consequently, brought some dozen 
with me. Ifound them useless. Four 
or five courses were served, and 
nothing could have been better 
cooked or of better quality. There 
is “science” in the kitchens of the 
hotels, and I begin to think that 
America is not quite so barbarous as 
fine folks have assured me: how- 
ever, I have some more to see. As 
I went to bed I put my head out of 
the window for a look at the stars 
that twinkled with a brilliancy un- 
known to me before, but my attention 
was attracted by the novelties below. 
The Park lay before me, a pretty 
promenade, with fine tall trees and 
well lighted. The City Hall reared 
its white marble head on the left, 
and the fugade of the Park Theatre 
stood before me in all its ugliness ; 
whilst to the right an immense pile 
of grey granite called the Aston 
House, frowned upon me in the gloom 
of night. The streets were deserted, 
though not very late. There was 
something in the strange objects 
about me that told me I was in a 
foreign land. I gave myself up to 
meditation, and could have passed 
half the night at the window; but 
Katty, ever vigilant of my health, 
enticed me away, and so ended my 
first day at New York. 
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Ever since I have been lost in a 
turmoil of visits and arrangements. 
I shall require a couple of weeks to 
put myself en train, after an interval 
of rest the longest I have ever taken. 
The excitement to see me on the 
stage begins to alarm me. The box- 
office, 1 am told, is besieged from 
morning to night, and the mad 
people are ready to pay any thing to 
get places; perhaps some of them 
may repent of their bargain. Mana- 
gers come pouring in from all quar- 
ters, and offers the most tempting 
are urged upon me: it would be 
wiser for them to wait and see first. 
T have been persuaded, almost against 
my judgment, to give the Cracovienne 
dance, and the Tarantule for my 
début, and the dance to precede the 
ballet. ‘The reasons advanced for 
this strange overturn of things are 
plausible enough. The extravagant 
expectations of my saltatory powers 
rising so high here, that to meet it is 
clearly beyond any human effort ; 
so it is thought that my appearance 
in this popular dance where the 
music, dress, and movement, are so 
novel, that criticism will be disarmed, 
and that the probable effect will be, 
if not to please, at least to mystify 
them ; so that whatever disappoint- 
ment may ensue it will not be fatal, 
nor cut me off from a chance of 
recovering all in the ballet. Great 
difficulty was experienced in getting 
together a corps de ballet, not for want 
of material, as from timidity to run 
the risk of criticism. It required 
great exertions to induce the actors 
to take part in the ballet, as all shrunk 
from the really important and arduous 
part of Omeopatico. At last an old 
favourite of the establishment, Mr. 
Fisher, was selected, who promised, 
from his great comic talent, to acquit 
himself triumphantly. 

I have taken several drives about 
the city, and have been struck with 
the width and beauty of many of the 
streets and the striking elegance of 
many of the houses. ‘There are 
several fine squares after the style of 
London, and in no wise inferior in 
extent or effect. The great artery of 
New York is their favourite “ Broad- 
way,” of which they are justly proud. 
It 1s of nearly even breadth, and runs 
a distance of some three miles and 
upwards; the lower part is mostl 
appropriated to shops that are wa 
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supplied with every variety of fine 
goods, and tastefully fitted up. The 
environs of New York abound in the 
loveliest scenery, which is very ac- 
cessible by crossing in commodious 
ferry-boats either of the noble rivers 
that roll their protecting waters 
around the city. Who could have 
imagined that such a city, so richly 
endowed in natural beauty and 
monumental splendour, could have 
existed in young barbarous Ameri- 
ca! We are too much disposed in 
Europe to indulge the complacent 
supposition that all that is wonderful 
and rare in nature and art is con- 
centrated within our borders; but 
little do we know of the resources of 
this beautiful land upon which Hea- 
ven has so svedigally lavished her 
bounties, and that man has done so 
much to improve. 

I went last night to the Park Thea- 
tre, and was agreeably surprised at 
the neat and elegant appearance of 
the interior, so strikingly in contrast 
with its truly contemptible aspect 
without. It has four tiers of boxes, 
that are all open in the style of Eng- 
lish theatres, with the exception of 
three private boxes on either side of 
the second tier. Its proportions are 
very good, and the ornaments in excel- 
lent taste—white and gold. The play 
was Macbeth, for the benefit of a cle- 
ver actress and great favourite, Miss 
Cushman. Mr. Charles Kean played 
the hero of this noble tragedy, and 
played it well. It is an arduous 
role, and demands an amount of phy- 
sical exertion few actors are adequate 
to; but Mr. Charles Kean went 
through it with great ease and ad- 
mirable effect, and he made his final 
exit amid the cordial and unanimous 
applause of the house. 

I have shed my first tears in 
America, and upon what occasion, 
think you? Shortly after my arri- 
val, I attended a performance of Mr. 
Forrest, the native tragedian, who 
produced so strong an impression in 
London a few years ago by his ad- 
mirable impersonations of Shak- 
speare. I was struck, on his appear- 
ance in a Roman part, by the noble- 
ness of his mien and fine command- 
ing pa He is cast in a giant's 
mould, and is a fit representative of 
those classic heroes of antiquity, whose 
splendid physique throws the more 
effeminate figure of our day into lu- 
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dicrous contrast. His voice is a most 
wonderful organ, of the greatest 
power and rarity of tone; it rises 
with the tide of passion, till its loud 
reverberations fll the very dome 
with echoes; and it sinks, in situations 
of tenderness, into tones of such 
touching sweetness that no heart can 
resist. It was to his splendid acting 
that I paid tearful homage, and never 
in my life did artist inspire me with 
deeper admiration. Mr. Forrest has 
ardently studied and pondered over 
the mysteries of his most difficult art. 
A more refined and accomplished ar- 
tist I have never seen, and he gives a 
tint so natural and familiar to his 
lifelike creations, that you are se- 
duced into utter forgetfulness of the 
actor, being totally absorbed in the 
fate of the hero he portrays. This 
is the triumph of genius. But how 
useless it is to heap barren words of 
eulogy on such a performer! It is 
idle to attempt a description of his 
classic attitudes, his noble gait, his 
distinct enunciation, and, above all, 
of the fine dramatic expression he 
gives to every passion of the heart, to 
every working of the mind. America 
may justly point to her Talma, and 
ask, with honest pride, if he be not 
worthy the pedestal fame has raised 
him to, and the laurel-leaf that encir- 
cles his brow. 

The eventful day of my début is 
upon me, to-morrow will be a sou- 
venir for the rest of my life. I can- 
not disguise from myself the import- 
ance of the result. If I fail to gratify 
the unreasonable ideas of my poor 
skill prevailing here—and how can I 
hope to do so ?—the consequences will 
be to me most fatal. My career in 
this country will end ere it has be- 
gun, and my return to Europe will 
be ignominious. Division and malice 
will meet and mock me, and the 
brilliant position I left so thought- 
lessly, will be for ever beyond my 
reach. These reflections quite un- 
nerve me, and I am further alarmed 
at the extraordinary excitement in 
the theatrical world. The papers are 
every day full of details, personal 
and otherwise, concerning me, and if 
I was not so agitated, 1 should be 
flattered. I will write you immedi- 
ately after the decision of the public 
voice, and I pray that it may not be 
ruinous to my hopes. 
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May 16th. 

I am satisfied, nay, far more, re- 
joiced to my inmost heart, by the 
most unexpected manifestation of 
popular feeling in my favour; but I 
will relate to you the history of the 
night. I was nervous beyond any 
thing I ever experienced before ; this 
was natural, and I have partly ex- 
plained it already. I did my best to 
suppress my emotions, for I felt the 
necessity of calm but earnest effort. 
My hotel faces the theatre, and be- 
fore I went to repose, as is my con- 
stant habit on a dancing night, [ 
caught, unhappily, a glimpse of the 
immense concourse that had al- 
ready assembled in the street some 
hours before the doors were to open. 
There was much excitement among 
them, and I understood the manager 
was very apprehensive that some dis- 
order would ensue. He was hardly 
less alarmed than I was, and heartily 
wished it was “all over,” and so did 
Itoo. On going to the theatre I had 
urgent need of the good-natured en- 
couragement given me, for I had well- 
nigh lost command of myself. I 
dressed for the Cracovienne, and lis- 
tened in the silence of my room to 
the confused sound of murmurs that 
reached my ear, and indicated the 
presence of that excited throng, 
crowded, as I was told, to the very 
roof, whose judgments I was about 
to challenge. I trembled in every 
limb with apprehensions I could not 
control; I had hardly strength to 
walk upon the stage. The curtain 
rose, and breathless silence prevailed ; 
the music struck up, and the moment 
came, and [ appeared. ‘The scene 
that ensued beggars description. ‘The 
whole house rose, and such a shout 
ascended, as stunned my senses, and 
made me involuntarily recoil. Men 
waved their hats, aa women their 
handkerchiefs, and all was inexpli- 
cable dumb show for several mortal 
moments. I stood confounded, and 
tears streaming down my face. Or- 
der at length restored, the dance 
began. How I went through it I 
know not; I was scarcely conscious of 
what I was doing. I felt only one 
dreadful sensation of a great weight 
being attached to my limbs; or as if 
palsy had stricken them. But I must 
1ave danced as I hope never to dance 
again. I was encored to the echo, 
and in a few moments recommenced 
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amid the most cheering applause. A 
vaudeville succeeded, and I retired to 
get ready for the ballet. I was not 
curious to know the feeling of the 
house, for I feared it must be unfa- 
vourable. I began to warm to my 
work, and my ambition awoke. I 
resolved to make some desperate 
efforts before I yielded the struggle. 
I soon learned that such a state of 
feeling prevailed as had been calcu- 
latedon. Great confusion of opinion 
and impression, perhaps some disap- 
pointment, but just that blank state 
of mind that I might hope the most 
from. This roused my soul to ac- 
tion, and I longed to be at them. As 
I dashed in for the ballet, the sensa- 
tion was hardly less strong than at 
the first. My appearance in feminine 
and coquettish attire seemed more in 
harmony with their expectations, and 
they evidently liked my looks. A 
loud murmur of surprise and intense 
satisfaction rose on every side, and 
gave me a stirring impetus. It is not 


for me to say what I did, or how I 
did it, but never was I carried so 
resistlessly along on a buoyant tide 
of feeling that bore me quite away. 


I danced without effort, and even 
Katty applauded some of my feats. 
The most deafening exclamations of 
delight broke at rapid intervals from 
all parts of the house, till they lashed 
themselves into a perfect tempest of 
admiration. Never before did I be- 
hold so vast an assembly so com- 
pletely under the sway of one domi- 
nant feeling and so entirely aban- 
doned to its inspiration. The cur- 
tain fell amid a roar that sounded 
like the fall of mighty waters, and 
that quickly brought me before them. 
Their applause was perfectly frantic, 
cheers and bravoes saluted me, and 
flowers and wreaths fell like rain 
upon me. You cannot suppose that 
I stood unmoved amid such sights 
and scenes. My heart beat till I 
thought it would leap from its socket, 
and my eyes overrun in grateful 
testimony of their fervent goodness. 
I essayed to speak, and stammered 
forth a few simple words of thanks 
and withdrew. The ordeal is past, 
doubt no more affrights me, and 
what a prospect dawns upon me! 
Heaven grant that the end may prove 
worthy the auspicious beginning I 
have just so feebly recorded. Adieu. 
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Havanah, February 1841. 

Dear Sis,—An opportunity pre- 
senting by Don ——’s going to Paris, 
I write to you what you never have 
learned through other channels, of 
my complete success here, that goes 
on still increasing. The people seem 
a of the éclat I acquired in the 

nited States, and are anxious that 
good report should be made at Paris 
of the cordial reception they have 
given to a truant danseuse. I have 
fearful misgivings, at times, that I 
have lastingly forfeited Parisian fa- 
vour. I stand in greater need, then, 
of all the consolation my wonderful 
career ought to afford me. Not- 
withstanding your deep disappoint- 
ment at my non-return to Europe, 
yet I am persuaded you are gratified 
at the continued good fortune that 
follows me, emptying its veriest 
treasures in my lap with prodigal 
hands. I am delighted that I have 
come hither, not for the extension of 
my renommée merely, but rather for 
the charm I find in every thing that 
surrounds me. The sky, the clime, 
its luscious plants,—the people, their 
generosity, their hospitality, — and 
scenes and sights that are so novel 
and pleasing,—all combine to make 
my residence here indescribably plea- 
sant, and will furnish my memory 
with some of its most brilliant re- 
trospections. You would have been 
greatly amused last night had you 
accompanied me to the opera. It 
was for the benefit of Mdlle. Obee, a 
very charming person, greatly es- 
teemed here; and popularity is here, 
above all other places, profitable to 
an artiste. It is the singular custom 
for the beneficiare to sit at the public 
door of entrance behind a table, sup- 
porting some silver dishes, into which 
are thrown by the comers-in such 
sums as their generosity prompts 
them to give. The sound of this is 
very offensive to us, — habituated 
to another method; and this public 
display of one’s self on such an occa- 
sion, and for such a purpose, seems 
quite intolerable. I think I could 
never support the rude gaze of the 
crowd, and would shrink from such 
an ordeal, but how the sight of a 
thing alters preconceived opinions! 
Mdlle. Obee sat there, smiling and 
bowing to her friends as they en- 
tered, without regarding the gold 
they deposited, and chatting easily 
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with others, apparently unconscious 
of any awkwardness or oddity in 
her position, and it appears far less 
sotome now. ‘The truth is, public 
attention is more pointedly directed 
towards those who are expected to 
display their generosity; te these I 
am sure the exposé must be the most 
trying, for a hum or murmur of 
approbation or disappointment usual- 
ly follows any mark of liberality or 
niggardliness. I believe this usage is 
familiar to Havanah, I never heard 
of it elsewhere. There are other 
features that are equally distinctive. 
Visits are paid to all your distin- 
guished acquaintances, who are es- 
pecially invited to the festival ; boxes 
are retained for them, unless they 
signify their inability to come ; tickets 
are sent, also, to all the influential 
persons, who retain or return them 
with excuses; but no charge what- 
ever is made on these occasions. 
There is a suspension of prices, 
and all is left to the discretion of the 
comer; tickets, at the usual prices, 
are sold for those parts of the theatre 
where the promiscuous part of the 
audience go, the upper galleries, but 
for neither the Junettar, or boxes; 
and the eye is, therefore, rarely of- 
fended by the sight of vulgar silice. 
Pieces of gold of various amounts 
display the quality and munificence 
of the artiste’s aristocratic patrons. 
The currency is quite a treat here, 
after the dirty and doubtful paper 
money of the “ States.” It is all in 
solid coin of gold and silver, of va- 
rious sizes and values, fractionizing 
from the “ onsa,” or doubloon, (a 
beautiful coin of very pure gold) ; 
into halves, quarters, and eighths, 
also in gold, and easily distin- 
guished. The coin of te most 
in use is called “ paseta,” and is 
about the value of a franc. I am 
glad to say I have had opportunities 
of becoming quite familiar with this 
useful material, as Don Marté pre- 
sents himself, per agreement, every 
morning succeeding the performance, 
with the said 1000 dollars, that were 
agreed on. The benefits in Havanah 
of the more distinguished artistes are 
profitable, yielding an ‘average of 
2500 to 3000 dollars, with very small 
deduction for expenses. There is 
another source that enhances the 
amount, and more agreeable to a fine 
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artiste than the pecuniary demon- 
strations,—the “ presents” that it is 
usual to make in private as tokens of 
friendly esteem. These depend, for 
their value and number, altogether 
on the popularity of the artiste; so 
there is a constant stimulus to good 
behaviour and amiable deportment, 
that exercises a favourable influence 
on the conduct and manners of the 
artistes at the Havanah. Mdlle. Obee 
was very well sustained by her nu- 
merous friends; and, besides a golden 
harvest at the door, she reaped 
whole fields of flowers and com- 
plimentary verses on the stage. It 
appears there is a deal of poetic fire 
among these glowing sons of the tro- 
pics ; if such heat did not hatch poets, 
one might despair of the brood in 
more ungenial climes. 

I have great reason to be flattered 
at the high-flown effusions of torrid 
poesy, of which I am the favoured 
subject, in the papers here; poetic 
oulaade, of bright and varied hue, 
aredaily woven for me. ‘They wreathe 
my heart from the graceful gardens 
of their fancy, while they heap on 
my head the choicest gatherings of 
their rich and variegated soil. T am 
hardly well enough acquainted with 
their pompous, but ardent language, 
to judge of the merit of the former ; 
but my deep and long love of the 
latter fills me with delight as I con- 
template their endless varieties and 
their exquisite beauty. Oh! how I 
adore flowers! My eyes surfeit on 
them, and their delicious odours in- 
toxicate my other senses. My fancy 
is enslaved by their very purity, and 
musings the most agreeable, reveries 
the most exhilarating, take possession 
of me in regarding these emblems of 
innocence, these emanations of earth's 
poetry. I like to see a woman fond 
of flowers, she must have redeeming 
qualities about her while she can tend 
and foster them,—at least, I must 
have some theory to defend my 
avowed love of them, and, certes, I 
have had a lavish share of them. 
Would that I had numbered the 
splendid wreaths alone that have 
been showered upon me so profusely, 
the figures would surprise. I have 
cautiously put aside such of them as 
are associated with particular occa- 
sions, or affecting events, and I guard 
them with jealous care. Now and 
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then I take them out, and gaze on 
their withered leaves and faded ri- 
bands, till my eyes fill at the recol- 
lection of = ae — 

rompted these gentle gifts. How 
con value ken, how kindly 
I shall ever treasure them! I wish, 
my dear Thérése, that you were here 
to get with me into one of these 
grotesque, yet comfortable swing- 
ing volantes, and to take a drive 
on one of the most charming 
a I have any where seen, 

ardly excepting the magnificent 
ramparts of Vienna. But this is 
totally a different thing. Imagine 
yourself just without the city walls, 
moving gently along on the aforesaid 
volante over a smooth road of up- 
wards of a mile in length, planted on 
either side with double rows of young 
but thriving trees, adorned with 
graceful fountains in marble, whose 
trickling waters fall gratefully on the 
ears. At one end of the road we are 
just turning, you see a very noble 
edifice ; you mistake it for a noble- 
man’s palace. Imposing as is its ex- 
terior, it is devoted to darkness and 
crime within : it is the Tacon Prison. 
In ascending you observe that this 
part of the road is but newly opened, 
and as yet incomplete. A fountain 
is erecting here, the grounds adjoin- 
ing are being laid out for ornamental 
purposes, and there some pretty houses 
are in process of erection. On reach- 
ing the middle part of the promenade 
we find ourselves opposite the main 
entrance to the town, with a very 
striking building of great dimensions 
rearing its colonnade on the right. 
I look upon that, you see, with a 
familiar glance of recognition — that 
is the Tacon Theatre. We pass on 
and find ourselves in the most beau- 
tiful portion of the Paseo. It is the 
favourite resort, evidently, of the 
crowd. It is six o'clock, the witching 
hour; and now that the scorching 
sun of noonday has passed on his 
fiery course, casting back the mild 
radiance of his declining rays, soften- 
ing the beauty of earth, and shedding 
a glory upon the southern skies that 
it is delight to look upon. At this 
lovely hour behold every city-gate 
pouring forth its daily frequenters 
of the Paseo; the walks are crowded 
by gay pedestrians in sociable con- 
verse; while the stone benches, 
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liberally provided for the loun 
are cnaplel by others who lely 

on the panorama before them, 
uxuriating in the passionate enjoy- 
ment of their cigaritos. 

On either side of the carriage-road 
is a string of volantes moving in oppo- 
site directions, of all shapes, colours, 
and pretensions, — the elegantly 
adorned and silver-embossed harness 
of the rich noble’s “ turn-out,” to the 
more unpretending one of the homely 
cit. It is amusing to see the passion a 
Havaneco has for a volante ; it seems 
with him the first necessary of life,— 
his vademecum, his food and drink, 
making his. life luxurious, and his 
ambition contented. There is more 
in this than the mere usage, or as 
determining his claim to respectable 
competence; in truth, the climate 
requires this indispensable agrémen. 

ou smile incredulously at my 
complaint of heat, when one should 
be shivering by rights with cold. 
Here am I—yes, it is February — 
languishing under the subduing 
warmth of a temperature at 80° 
Fahrenheit ; summer insects buzzing 
in my ears, and choicest fruits slaking 
my parched mouth. This is certain] 
a droll revolution of seasons that fills 
me with daily wonder ; I thought all 
such magic was confined to the opera 
house. I used to be puzzled in 
Paris when told that the Americans 
were five hours behind us in time, 
and that we were snugly in bed 
whilst they had the evening before 
them. I fancied then these Americans 
were a clever people, and that they 
even got more out of Time than the 
old ones of Europe could contrive. 
I have never doubted that this was 
so, having had it on good authority, 
but I shall never quite believe it till 
I can prove it for myself, and there 
is little chance of that before some- 
body—it will be, I am sure, a Yankee 
— invents a plan of being in two 
places at one moment. But there is 
no deception in this charming im- 
provement of getting up a magnificent 
summer in mid-winter. Just look 
at those ladies in their open volante 
in full dress, as is the custom of an 
afternoon on the Paseo. Low dresses, 
short sleeves, no bonnets, a graceful 
mantilla supplies its place, fans in 
their hands, roses in their hair, fire 
in their eyes, mischief in their glances, 
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smiling soft recognitions to friends 
and acquaintances. How could such 
things be if their toes were cold, and 
a sharp wind was making havoc with 
their noses? I tell you the air is 
balmy, the sky serene as a good 
woman's conscience, and the warmth 
languidly 7. and it is the 
10th day o een 1841. Now 
put away your incredulity, Thérése, 
and believe that all is not profit. in 
Havanah, and that one must travel 
not merely to dance and get glory, 
but to see and feel that which can’t 
be seen or felt elsewhere. 

On the mid-way between the vehi- 
cles are groups of horsemen, who ride 
badly enough, enlivened by officers 
in military attire, giving relief and 
animation to the rest. ‘The horses, 
for the most part, are sorry jades. 
Mules are in great requisition for 
the volantes, ont are little adapted for 
the work. ‘The native horse is small, 
but strong and flat, with enormous 
chests and flowing tails. Such is the 
“ full dress” of a fashionable horse 
in these parts. They are pretty- 
headed and bright-eyed, and would 
look well in lithograph. If you 
have grown tired of the up and down 
driving of the Pasco, we'll follow the 
crowd to the Tacon Garden, some 
very prettily laid-out grounds en- 
closing the summer residence of the 
captain governor, a couple of miles 
from town. My first visit was rather 
amusing. We had descended from 
the volante for a walk; a beautiful 
moonlight night, we sauntered down 
an allée, that looked too inviting 
to resist ; we pursued it till we found 
ourselves in a sweet garden, where 
we wandered wondering and delighted. 
At every turn a new and agreeable 
surprise; a jet deau; a gurgling 
waterfall, with its moss and grottoes ; 
we ascended terraces, sat down in 
arbours, wound through thick-leaved 
groves, and whilst astonished at our 
presumptuous intrusion, we wondered 
if it had an owner, as we saw no 
house, heard no keepers or servants, 
nor the barking of some vigilant dog : 
all was silent and enchantingly lovely 
on the bright moonlight. After 
wandering around and about till we 
were tired, I sat down half awed by 
the mysterious quiet that pervaded 
every thing. I had no idea where 
we were, whether on public or pri- 
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vate property, at what distance from 
the city, and now we had even lost 
the way out to our volantes. Per- 
haps, thinks I, we have been decoyed 
into fairy domain; and when the 
leaves fluttered in the evening breeze 
I looked round for some little elf 
to summon me before her queen. I 
thought of the magical gardens in 
the Arabian Nights, and all the droll 
things and queer tricks practised on 
the fairy adventurers into those 
unknown precincts, and I really be- 
gan to feel quite uneasy ; such is 
the effect of imagination. I started 
to find my way out, and had not 
gone twenty paces before a sudden 
turn brought us upon a gay group 
of ladies and gentlemen, who stared 
at us quite strangely. I passed 
on as they bowed, and got out at 
length, to find I had been making so 
free with the captain-general’s gar- 
dens. The road that connects these 
grounds with the Paseo is laid out 
with great pretension— fine trees, 
stone benches; but is fallen into sad 
condition, and for an odd reason; it 
was constructed by George Tacon, 
who seems to have taken Havanah 
up by the arm and jumped into an- 
other century. He has conferred 
inestimable nefits on the place, 
adorned it with noble edifices ; em- 
bellished it with gardens, squares, 
and fountains; gave security to its 
streets by clearing them of robbers 
and assassins; and promoted its 
health, comfort, and convenience in 
a thousand oe and, sad to say, 
as is too often the case with benefac- 
tors, public and private, hated for his 
pains. I mean not to reflect on the 
want of generosity of native charac- 
ter that prevents them acknowledg- 
ing these great benefits; but it seems 
Tacon was disliked for his high- 
handed energy that impelled him so 
far as to make him undertake and 
accomplish whatever seemed useful 
or good unto him. Query, would he 
have done any good had he acted 
differently ? He often a true friend 
is forced to oblige us against our will ; 
but noble natures acknowledge the 
service gratefully, and I am per- 
suaded the Havanecos will yet erect 
a marble monument to Tavon, who 
has laid them under such deep obli- 
gation. 
But here we are back on the Paseo 
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again, and though nine at night, we 
find the scene still gay; the walks 
animated by groups in merry chat, 
the cigars of the men outshining the 
sparkling eyes of the fair dames, the 
incessant rattle of whose coquettish 
fans gives notice, like the generous 
rattle-snake of the States, of the 
danger of approaching within the 
pale of their fascination. Really it is 
leasant thus on a soft, bright night 
in June—no, February—to loll in a 
volunte and be slowly entrainée up 
and down this delightful promenade 
amidst lights, and music, and water- 
falls, and lively throngs; but the 
drive home again is a great treat. 
The houses here are droll, fantastic 
things, certainly; of all colours, 
fashions, and sizes; but most of 
them seem constructed to gratify the 
curiosity of strangers, for what with 
immense windows without sashes or 
lass, and wider doors, it must be an 
immense effort of good breeding that 
prevents you seeing what the family 
are about within. It is the fashion, 
I observe, to arrange six or eight 
chairs in the middle of the room near 
the window, facing each other, when 
all the company sit with great gravity 
talking with and gazing at each other. 
Innumerable groups of this kind one 
observes on passing. In other houses 
the family will be grouped round a 
table ; elsewhere dancing; often dis- 
coursing through iron-bars, that pro- 
tect the windows from I don’t know 
what, with acquaintances standing in 
the street. This is the case usually 
between the young unmarried, who 
are kept apart in this bar-bar-ous 
way as under better moral restraint. 
Another oddity is the doorway, 
or porte, between which is almost 
invariably the coach-house, for 
here stands the treasure, the idol of 
the house, the volante. And when 
these great doors open into the prin- 
cipal room of the house the volante 
has the best corner in it. There it is, 
with its head up and shafts down, 
with a quiet, complacent look, as 
though conscious of its value, with 
the family group around, under 
levee, and lawfully protected from 
soil or touch. The stable usually is 
in the court-yard of the house, one 
side of which is furnished with a 
manger and sometimes a covering, for 
in this delightful clime the latter is 
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not indispensable. This is thus a 
very close neighbourhood, and a dis- 
agreeable one on many accounts, be- 
tween the inmates of the house and 
the stable. But the natives care 
nothing for this; the horse, or mule, 
is as necessary as the volante, and 
both are equally favoured. I am 
speaking now only of the smaller 
domiciles of homely cots. There are 
in Havanah many mansions of an 
extent and splendour that would ar- 
rest your notice in the first capitals 
of Europe ; the house of the Marquis 
d’Alcos, of Don Montalos, Counts 
de Penalvec and de la Recencon, &c. 
are as striking for their gardens as 
admirable for their style. But of 
this another time. You must be 
tired, Thérése, after your “drive on 
the Paseo,” that you must fancy you 
have taken with me, and I will spare 
you my chatter till another day. 

I went on Tuesday to see the 
Spanish company perform, as they do 
three times a- week, at the Salon 
Theatre. ‘There are some good ar- 
tistes among them, imported by the 
indefatigable Don Marté from the 
mother country. In his managerial 
lists you find artistes of as different 
qualities and varieties as you do ac- 
quaintances in his realones. Which 
he makes most of, the object of all 
his enterprises, I don’t know; but 
which he is most in harmony with, 
I do know. The play was inter- 
esting, and warmer in its action 
than I expected a Spanish drama to 
be; they are mostly cold and stiff 
and too Castilian in their gravity ; 
but this called forth the passions of 
the artistes, gave scope to the expres- 
sion of feeling, and was effective, 
dramatic, and exciting. One real in- 
cident of a distressing kind called 
forth the painful sympathies of the 
audience. An actress of superior 
merit, the heroine of the piece, whose 
acting had greatly engaged, had the 
misfortune, in the energy of her 
movements, to overbalance, and she 
fell with great violence on the stage. 
She was instantly picked up, and re- 
moved. It was soon announced that 
she had broken her arm in two 
places, and was unable, of course, to 
appear again. ‘This damped the au- 
dience for awhile; there was a long 
interval. I was much shocked, and 
disposed to go away. ‘The farce, 
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however, followed, and I saw evident 
symptoms that it was greatly relished. 
The Havanecos seem to enjoy a 
farce with hearty good-humour, a 
real joyous sympathy with its fun 
that sustains my notions of their 
deep good nature; every droll inci- 
dent and diverting turn brought out 
shouts of merriment; whilst con- 
stant laughter recompensed every 
witty expression and playful mistake. 
There was one very old man, who 
was the marked favourite of the au- 
dience. He is said to have lost 
much of that elastic humour and 
buoyant facetiousness that made him 
in years gone by so irresistible; he 
still preserved his mastery, however, 
—for a single look conyulsed the 
house. I divined at once his charm, 
or, rather, felt the spell, and saw 
from whence it emanated ; it was in 
his face,—its laughter-moving power, 
whilst every muscle stood rigid, its 
penetrating humour, that sought 
mirth in its innermost recesses, were, 
indeed, quite vanquishing ; and often, 
without knowing a word he said, I 
laughed as heartily as the rest. How 
mysterious is this gift of true comic 
humour ; how few actors I have 
ever seen possess it in all its genuine 
breadth and richness ! 

I cannot close my letter without 
giving you what may interest you 
most, some account of my theatrical 
pa here, that you have doubt- 
ess heard much of already. I am 
making great and rapid advances in 
popular estimation here; and, ac- 
customed as I have been lately to 
the most boisterous tokens of admi- 
ration, there is still something pleas- 
ing and exciting in the frantic ap- 
plause that hails me nightly from 
this new people. Their compli- 
mentary homage has taken a very 
fanciful flight indeed, but to me a 
really charming one. As I finished 
a pirouette last night with singular 
felicity, imagine my surprise to see 
lighting at my very feet two beauti- 
ful doves, bearing a snowy wreath, 
outvying even their lustrous white- 
ness. I accepted the offering from my 
winged messengers, but was so bar- 
barous as to detain them as a lawful 
prize. Itook them up, and carried 
them away to my dressing-room : 
the house cared nothing for the in- 
terruption ; au contraire, I found my 
acknowledgment of the compliment 


ave them infinite satisfaction. Had 
neglected it, they would have been 
greatly mortified. ‘They like coquet- 
ting with an artiste, and it is agreeable 
enough to me to humour them in 
such a way. It is amusing the inter- 
est taken in these playful mani- 
festations of regard ; but they serve, 
I see, as stimulants to enthusiasm, 
that goes on in a steady, deep cur- 
rent, increasing, till Iam puzzled to 
know where it will end. I am al- 
ways half startled at such excessive 
excitement ; I tremble lest in a giddy 
moment I should do something to 
turn the tide, and when the sea is in 
such violent agitation a change of 
wind is certain destruction : may the 
fairies protect me! Would you were 
here, Thérése, to have a peep at the 
world so peculiarly our own from 
behind the scenes. What sights and 
sounds! you would fancy its in- 
habitants all painted brown for a gipsy 
piece; and, then, the strange, unin- 
telligible gabble they carry on. But 
your sense and patience both would 
sorely tried, as mine is, by the 
horrid, suffocating fumes of tobacco. 
Every body smokes here,—man, wo- 
man, boy, and girl, almost down to 
the baby just escaped from the cra- 
dle; but still I was not prepared for 
the novel spectacle of the very “ syl- 
phides” themselves strutting about 
with huge, undisguised, veritable ci- 
gars in their mouths, puffing and 
smoking like so many yellow chim- 
ney-pots, that they resemble much 
both in symmetry and colour. Smok-_ 
ing I detest, as one of the most in- 
sufferable and nauseous follies of the 
day. Strange that men should per- 
sist in this offensive habit that all 
women with pretensions to a nose at 
all civilised unite in condemning; 
yet custom has inured men to this. 
ut a woman’s smoking was a bar- 
barism I hardly supposed myself 
destined ever to see ; and, certainly, 
the first time Icame plump upon one 
of my whity-brown attendants, with 
her wreath on one side, her wings all 
awry, sucking, for dear life, at the 
end of a flaming cigar, my astonish- 
ment and the tobacco-smoke to- 
gether quite took my breath away : 
that was an impression neither time 
nor distance will either dim or re- 
move. A full-dressed sylphide sit- 
ting on a painted bank of flowers, 
where I first spied her, exhaling the 
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smoke of a colossal cigar, and of a 
horse-killing strength, with all the 
nonchalance of a veteran smoker, was 
an outrageous novelty that absorbed 
me quite; and whilst I stood gazing 
there, a call summoned the volcanic 
troupe to the stage, and each one 
deposited with jealous care her 
precious weed on bench and chair, 
with growling menaces neither to 
touch nor taste, and then they 
betook themselves to their mys- 
tic gambols, meant to charm the 
love-lorn “ Reuben” to their fairy 
haunts. It requires faith in one’s 
art to preserve illusions amid such 
scenes. Surely nasillées are strange 
things; and who can hear of such 
marvels, and believe them true, sans 
exaggeration, sans distortion? I 
must redeem, however, the ladies 
of Havanah from the charge of 
any proneness to this odious habit ; 
it is confined to the women 


of the lower classes. The men 
of all degrees smoke, and smoke 
every where; in the houses, in the 
streets, in the theatres, in the cafés, 
in the counting-room ; eating, drink- 
ing, and truly, I suspect, sleeping, 
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they smoke—smoke—smoke! It is 
odd that strangers don’t scent Ha- 
vanah far out at sea; the gentlemen, 
however, are addicted to a small pa- 
per cigar, called “ cigarito,” contain- 
ing a small quantity of pulverised 
tobacco, of the best flavour, which is 
by no means offensive. No true 
Havaneco even moves a foot without 
his portable armory of cigaritos,— 
as indispensable to him as is his quiver 
to the wild Indian. He may get 
along comfortably without his coat, 
hat, or neckcloth ; but without his 
cigarito he could neither walk, talk, 
nor even think. The first thing 
that follows a salutation of friends, 
meeting no matter where, is to pull 
out their pacquets, light the sociable 
weed,—another talk: it gives life to 
the Havaneco, he opens his heart and 
mouth at the same time, and fills up 
the gaps of conversation. A cigar 
ought to be the national emblem of 
Cuba; certainly, anes is more 
completely identified with them in 
my mind, and I shall never recall a 
friend to memory who will not be 
enveloped in a soft haze of tobacco- 
smoke. 


A WALK ACROSS BOHEMIA, 


Iglau. 

I was quietly one morning, and, for 
the fiftieth time, enjoying the won- 
ders of the Imperial Zeughaus at 
Vienna ; I had glanced at the suit of 
armour of that little hero, the second 
Louis of Hungary, he who came into 
this breathing world some months 
before he was welcome, and who sup- 
ported his character for precocity by 
marrying at twelve, and becoming 
legitimate owner of all the honours 
of paternity just as he entered his 
teens; who, moreover, maintained 
his consistency by turning a grey old 
man at sixteen; and, finally, termi- 
nated his ephemeral course on the 
field of battle before he became of 

I had turned from this imma- 
ture hero to the riper warrior who 
fell at Lutzen, and, as I looked with 
increasing interest at the buff elk- 
skin coat of the great Gustayus, and 


marked with a sigh the inlet and the 
issue of the assassin pistol-shot which 
dismissed a soul to the hall of heroes, 
and gave an impetus to theological 
controversy, I heard the voices of 
two pretty German friends inviting 
me to approach and contemplate a 
splendid panoply of steel which had 
never hitherto excited my particular 
admiration. 

“ Did you ever see such a shoe 
said Lottchen. 

“ Or ever hear of such a woman ?” 
asked Alvina. 

“ It is a very remarkable shoe, in- 
deed,” said I; “ and I have no doubt 
that the fair but stalwart wearer of 
it, who did not disdain to stand upon 
a very considerable portion of ground, 
was a no less remarkable woman.” 

“ She invented all the riddles that 
we asked you yesterday at Durren- 
stein,” said the lively Lottchen. 
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“ And had more lovers than there 
are days in the year,” sighed the pen- 
sive Alvina. 

* Sundays and alk included!” ex- 
claimed the younger sister. 

“ And she loved fighting, building, 
hunting, coursing, rieving, law- 
making, wool-work, the violin, and 
drinking,” cried the biographical 
elder. 

“ And her name,” said I, “ was 
Libussa : we know her by those signs. 
And that very long dagger-like 
point to her shoe was placed there 
for a very lady-like purpose. This 
Amazon general of an army of vir- 
gins possessed the hearts and slew 
the bodies of more than four hun- 
dred lovers. The opposition lady 
who lived in the Tour de Nesle and 
despatched a fresh lover and her 
breakfast at every returning dawn, 
was incarnate innocence compared 
with this romantic and powerful 
butcheress.” 

“ Ach, du lieber Gott !” cried my 
young friends simultaneously. 

“ When a knight - errant,” con« 
tinued I, “ became captive to the 
bright eyes and the general charms 
of this magnificent she-wolf, his 
errantry was consummated, and his 
knighthood crumbling into the grave. 
The usual course of events was for 
the lady to invite the chevalier to 
her castle or bower, for she lived 
before the period of nerves, morals, 
or your German Mrs. Chapone ; and 
he was welcomed by groups of beau- 
ties all attired in ‘ very thin clothing, 
and but little of it, such as received 
Sir Arthur in the Bridal of Trier- 
main; and he bathed luxuriously in 
rose-water ; and he fared sumptuously 
at the banquet ; and he drank deeply, 
after the fashion of his age ; and he 
saluted Libussa repeatedly ; and he 
swore to love her everlastingly ; and, 
in short, like a knight, he behaved 
very improperly, slept after a heavy 
supper very uneasily, awoke swearing 
consumedly, drank Selzer water im- 
measurably, took his breakfast hur- 
riedly, walked out anions and 
then disappeared unaccountably and 
invariably.” 

* And,” said Lottchen, “it was 
discovered subsequently ?” 

“ Even as you know,” I resumed. 
“ The lady was wont to conduct the 
knight to the edge of a precipice 
that hung over a yawning abyss. 


While standing there together, she 
would point out to him the diversified 
beauties of the view lying, like a 
lapse of loveliness, at their feet ; the 
steamer running up to Prague,—or 
that would have been running had 
steamers then been invented; but 
this couldn't be, because it was other- 
wise. But she would engage him in 
conversation on all the most approved 
topics of the day,—infant-schools, the 
new opera, le Journal des Modes, and 
young Napoleon; and then, while 
the unsuspecting youth was thrown 
off his guard, the cruel inconstant 
would hurl him into the abyss 
below by a single kick in the 
side from that dagger-pointed shoe ; 
leaving him an example, young 
ladies, and me a moral for my tale, 
illustrating the evil consequences that 
are likely to fall on young gentle- 
men who stay out at nights |” 

Now, if I have stepped back from 
this little frontier town to talk of 
the masculine Queen Libussa, it was 
done in order that you might not be 
entirely unacquainted with the sove- 
reign lady who once held undisputed 
sway over the country into which I 
have just stepped with a light knap- 
sack, a cherry-stick pipe, some half- 
dozen score of thalers, and an am- 
bitious desire of doing the pedes- 
trian. 

And really for a walk through 
Bohemia, I think, in spite of your 
uplifted hands, that 1 have been 
tolerably well trained. Six months 
at Sandhurst I take to be sufficient 
preparation for any thing. I can 
bear robbery with resignation, since 
I saw, on the very day of my arrival 
at that celebrated establishment, my 
new mirror taken from me and 

icked into ten thousand glittering 
fragments, simply because there was 
not such a good one to be found in 
the college. I have learned not to 
be surprised at — og a for did 
not young Scampley borrow ten 
shillings of me on the strength of an 
imaginary old friendship, which, ac- 
cording to that accomplished young 
swindler, existed between our fathers ? 
—_ if I be not only robbed, but 
maltreated into the bargain, during 
this my destined promenade, it will, 
at least be for something ; at Sand- 
hurst I was beaten for nothing, till I 
was unable to raise my arms from 
my side; and though this beating 
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was often inflicted with a cricket- 
bat, truth compels me to add that 
it was also occasionally administered 
with the fire-shovel. Ihave “ John- 
ned” till my heart ached, and there- 
fore may well walk from here to the 
Saxon frontier. Ihave been dragged 
out of bed at night and drawn across 
the sanded floor ; and in mid-winter 
I have been compelled to give up my 
warm blankets to those who needed 
them less than I did; and if I com- 
plained, I was beaten unmercifully ; 
and if my swollen eyes gave evidence 
in the morning of my sufferings, and 
exposed me to be questioned by the 
school authorities, 1 was ordered to 
tell a lie, and sometimes I was ex- 
pressly enjoined to tell a particular 
lie. Not only was I made a liar on 
compulsion, but a thief too ; and my 
office was occasionally to steal po- 
tatoes and knives for the secret sup- 
pers of the elder boys, no young 
Spartan having ever been more 
heartlessly beaten for failure in at- 
tempted theft than I was. You see, 
if roughing it be a qualification, I 
need not be alarmed at any thing old 
Bohemia may threaten me with. He 
who has been placed on a Sandhurst 
fire need not be terrified at a Bo- 
hemian stove. 


I was about writing the name of 
the village in which I pen this; but, 
after many fruitless attempts, I aban- 
don an undertaking so rash. Every 
one here, that is to say, the three 
persons who can write, spells it after 


a fashion of his own. It is a name 
in which the vowels and consonants 
are at issue; and the nearest ap- 
proximation you will make towards 
pronouncing it is by sneezing five 
times, and then adding iskz ! 

I am here located for a few days 
in the comfortable quarters of a 
worthy priest whom I met at Iglau ; 
and who, seeing a foreigner looking 
on at the rapid way in which corn 
and hemp were being sold in the 
spacious market-place of that town, 
entered into conversation with him, 
and, finally, invited him to his cot- 
tage in this utterly unpronounceable 
place. He is a healthy, happy old 
man, of “cheerful yesterdays and 
confident to-morrows ;” a man who, 
while he is bold enough to relish 
Zadig, is also persevering enough to 
have read the 568 sermons of Bal- 
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thasar Kerner. He shewed me two 
folio volumes by that indefatigable 
writer, which actually contained 364 
sermons on the brief’ scriptural his- 
tory of Tobias. Ialso counted thirty- 
four on the short Epistle of Jude, 
and sixty on that of St. James. 
Another volume contained thirty- 
two on Ruth; and a rather gaily 
bound tome inclosed 105 Marriage 
Pearls, as they were called, being as 
many sermons preached at the mar- 
riage ceremony, when it is customary 
for the bride to furnish the preacher 
with a special text for the occasion. 

How unlike the Yorkshire clergy- 
man, of whom poor Morritt once told 
us, who, having composed the mystic 
triple three, or nine sermons, preached 
his small sample over and over about 
twelve times in the course of the year! 

“TI hope,” said my good host, as 
we were together looking over the 
ponderous sermonist, “ that old Ker- 
ner will not be exposed in the next 
world to the fate which, according 
to tradition, all mortal authors must 
undergo.” 

“ What is that ?” I inquired. 

“ Why they say,” he replied, “ that 
there exists a special purgatory for 
authors, where all their aie go 
with them ; and they no sooner enter 
than all the types are changed into 
gnats, which prey upon them with a 
violence in proportion to the ennui 
which their victim inflicted on his 
patient public.” 

“ Well,” I observed, “ that is a 
retribution of mere feather-weight 
compared with that which is to visit 
inactive clergymen.” 

“ Ah, ah!” exclaimed my friend, 
with an inquiring smile, “ pray what 
may that be ?” 

“ The unrighteous ministers of all 
denominations will be condemned in 
the next world to pass their time in 
reading all the bad sermons which 
have been written in this !” 

And my host very naturally turned 
pale as he remarked that such a 
penalty was beyond any thing human 
to bear. 

“ But,” said he, “ it is only that 
witty infidel Heyne, who says so.” 

“ Nay,” said I, “ Heyne expressly 
declares that Satan told him so.” 

“ Oh!” cried the priest, somewhat 
irreverently, as I thought, “ Satan 
is by far too well-bred a person to 
entertain so unreasonable an idea!” 
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Teutsch Brod. 

Bohemia is like an old soldier, but 
not the comfortable, healthy, and 
soberly joyous veteran which may 
pass for the allegory of other places. 
Bohemia, after centuries of warfare, 
and still abounding as she does in 
agates, topazes, and emeralds, more 
nearly resembles the man-at-arms 
who has stoutly slain his foes, but 
who is himself lying on the field of 
battle, decked in all his bravery, and 
dying of the wounds which he has 
received in the fray. In so ra 
condition is Bohemia, and so little is 
done for her in her need. The em- 

ror, indeed, occasionally rides to 
-rague, and then forthwith rides 
back again to Vienna; but Bohemia 
derives no advantage from this brief 
imperial curative process, the ex- 
hausted warrior does not recover at 
the mere sight of the doctor. 

This country possesses, however, 
one thing in uncommon abundance 
—a respect for titles. This is car- 
ried to an extent beyond any thing I 
ever witnessed in any other country. 
Tasked a man yesterday, whom I met 
on the road, how far I was from 
Stecken, and his reply was, “ Saving 
your title! about two miles ;” mean- 
ing thereby, “As I have not the 
honour to be acquainted with your 
rank, excuse me if I do not call you 
Allerdurchlauchtigst und Unuberwind- 
lichst— exceedingly serene and very 
invincible! or you may be; Gross- 
miichtigst und Gnadig—uncommonly 
poueetea and tolerably gracious ; but, 
as there is nothing of that quality 
apparent about you, excuse me if I 
do not expressly name it ; neverthe- 
less, you are about two miles from 
Stecken.” 

In the same spirit inns announce 
“Good accommodation for [P.T.] 
travellers;” the letters in brackets 
doing duty for preter titulos! and 
implying, “ Pardon me, all you who 
are high-noble born, immeasurabl 
worthy, widely commanding, alk 
beloved, very favourable, greatly to 
be honoured, high and worthily 
esteemed, or simply, gracious sir,* 
pardon me if I do not distinguish such 
travellers by their titles; but you are 
all, notwithstanding, welcome to the 
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Dun Cow and Muckslush Heath!” 
Lord Burleigh’s celebrated dramatic 
nod bore not half so much meaning 
in it as do the letters P.T. on the 
sign-board of a Bohemian inn. 

Such is the feeling here for titles, 
things which resemble village ghosts ; 
every one knows there is nothing in 
them, and yet bumpkins and children 
stand open-mouthed in their pre- 
sence. 

The prayer of a Bohemian of this 
district is still the echo of the old 
wish that he may be visited by short 
sermons and long puddings. This is 
a remnant of the days of coarseness, 
when every dining-room had its 
Faulbett, or sot’s couch, in one corner 
for the accommodation of the first 
couple of guests who might chance to 
be too drunk to be removed. Indeed, 
in village inns the most drunken 
guests, in former days, were by far 
the best off, for while they always 
had the beds allotted them, as stand- 
ing in most need of the same, the 
guests of every degree, whether rich 
or poor, the perfectly sober, when- 
ever such phenomena were to be 
found, and those not so intoxicated 
but they could stagger out of the 
room, all lodged with the cows among 
the straw. Probably no country on 
earth ever presented such scenes 
arising from excessive drinking as 
were witnessed in Saxony and Bohe- 
mia a few generations back. These 
scenes were so commonly attended 
by murder, or followed by death, 
that it was said to be better for a 
man to fall among the thickest of his 
enemies fighting than among his 
friends when drinking. There were 
deadly brawls in taverns, deadly 
drunken feuds in the family circle, 
and not less deadly contentions in 
the streets; when the city gates were 
closed at night, the crowds of drunk- 
ards issuing to their homes in the 
suburbs were met by as dense and 
drunken a crowd returning from 
their revels in the country, and then 
came the insulting motion, the pro- 
voking word, the hard blow, and the 
harder stab. Then fell the wounded 
and the dead, then rose the shrieks of 
women and children, and, loud above 
them, the imprecations and the blas- 


_ ™ Hochedelgeboren, hochwurdigst, hochstgebietend, vielgeliebt, hockgeneigt, 
insonders geebrt, hock-und-werthgeschatzt, gnadiger Herr, &c. 
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phemy, born in the wine-sodden 
brains of men. Suddenly a shot or 
two is fired from the walls right 
into the heaving mass below, and 
then ensue the flying of the fear- 
ful, and the venting of impotent rage 
from the rash and the resolute ; but 
gradually the two opposing streams 
glide through each other, the gates 
are at length closed, and by the light 
of the moon in the almost deserted 
esplanade may be observed, stretched 
on the ground, some half-dozen hu- 
man forms; some of these are dead, 
some still drunken and helpless ; but 
both are equally uncared for; no 
winged moral hangs over either ; the 
dead is unwept and the drunken un- 
aided, the slain gives no warning, and 
the yet breathing beast excites more 
ridicule than compassion. 

This is no overdrawn picture of a 
bygone period. It is on record 


that in Bohemia (though not in 
Teutsch Brod, yet on the banks of 
the Sazawa, which waters this town) 
a party of husbandmen once met for 
the purpose of drinking twelve casks 
of wine; there were ten of them to 
perform this task, but one of the ten, 


attempting to retire from the contest 
before any of his fellows, the remain- 
i nine seized, bound him, and 
roasted him alive on a spit. The 
murderers were carried to the palace, 
but the duke’s funeral was taking 
place as they entered the hall, and 
the princes who administered justice 
were all so intoxicated that they 
thought the escapade was an exceed- 
ingly good joke, and one that might 
be atoned for to its full value by the 
payment of a slight fine ! 

Such were the people, such were 
their princes.. The father of a fami- 
ly would never think of giving his 
daughter in marriage to a man whom 
he had never seen drunk. The pro- 
fessors and doctors of the universi- 
ties were as much addicted to in- 
temperance as were the different 
classes of their fellow-men. On the 
conferring of a learned degree, a ca- 
rouse always followed the ceremony, 
the duration of the revelry being re- 
stricted by college rules to the mode- 
rate period from ten in the morning 
till six in the evening. Is it not al- 
most incredible that we should be 
indebted to such men for the Re- 
formation, the art of printing, the 
inventing of gunpowder, and com- 
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mercial laws? Perhaps it is; but I 
must be permitted to observe to you 
that at this very period, in the houses 
at Nuremberg, there used to hang a 
little bell under the dining-table, and 
this bell was sounded whenever any 
of the guests spoke an immodest or 
an unseemly word of any sort. Who 
the Mentor was that struck the bell I 
know not; the purpose was accom- 
plished even if the tintinnabulary 
monitor were only made to speak in 
sport, for it served to remind the 
offending man, whether sage or sot, 
that he had committed an error, and 
that society had marked it. Even so 
when all Germany was sunk in the 
practice and the consequences of 
excesses, an occasional voice of in- 
dignation was sent abroad from 
the study of the philosopher and the 
pulpit of the divine ; and this moral 
bell, if I may so call it, while it ad- 
monished all, rescued many ; it taught 
Luther to love the placid, yet majes- 
tic beauties of Virgil rather than the 
obscenities of Accius Plautus ; it tore 
Schwartz from the refectory to the 
alembic; it called Gutenberg from 
the brutalities of the camp to the 
wonders of the printing-press ; and it 
whispered to Maximilian, that if he 
would preserve his crown he must 
cast down the goblet. After all, two 
of these consequences bear a very 
tipsy appearance—it was a priest who 
inven wder, and a soldier who 
discovered printing ! 

In support of my statement that 
life in Teutsch Brod is of much the 
same quality and hue as in other 
provincial towns, I send you a speci- 
men of the local scandal of our pe- 
tite ville. 

Gottlieb Sacks is a miller, well to 
do in the world, with his mill, his 
mansion, and his hopes, all fixed on 
the Sazawa river. In his mill are 
three honest men and an abundance 
of grist; in his mansion a pretty 
young wife, who brought him a for- 
tune with some additional gentility ; 
and in his hopes there was nothing 
that a thriving miller might be 
ashamed of. His mill went round 
merrily, his house was the abode of 
cheerfulness, and his hopes were all 
gradually realising themselves, when 
the arrival of a philandering young 
abbé, remarkable for his love of lob- 
ster-salad and clean linen, brought a 
change over the spirit of the dream 
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of Gottlieb Sacks. The miller was a 
rough, honest, rich fellow, ignorant 
of the entire universe outside his own 
parish. The abbé had been to Paris, 
could speak French, and condescended 
to talk to Frau Sacks of Longchamps 
and the Duchess of Orleans. Now 
Frau Sacks, rae a soul, like the 
negroes, considerably above buttons, 
soon began to experience more plea- 
sure in listening to the abbé’s stories 
of the ‘Tuileries, Versailles, and 
Madame Laffarge, than to the unin- 
teresting details that were occasion- 
ally imparted to her by her husband, 
touching markets, merchandise, and 
military masses at Prague. The 
visits of the abbé to the lady in the 
absence of her lord became more 
numerous and of longer duration, 
and though a few of the good-na- 
tured Fraiileins of the vicinity main- 
tained, on the strength of their inno- 
cent ignorance, that these visits were 
entirely spiritual, and for the soul’s 
good of Frau Sacks, the older ladies 
of the neighbourhood declared that 
they boded no good to any of the 
parties, and that they were especially 
threatening to the peace of mind and 
worldly welfare of the honest miller. 
As for the men, they were as much 
divided in. opinion as were their 
wives and Geliebten; the bachelors 
looked upon the abbé as a bold, im- 
pudent, young fellow, whose gown 
covered a multitude of things of 
which the church takes no cogni- 
sance, or only notices to condemn; 
the married men, on the other hand, 
laughed at the treason, but hated the 
traitor ; and as the poet's “ damned 
good-natured friends” abound on the 
Sazawa, even as they do on more 
homely streams, so honest Gottlieb 
soon found himself bewildered by 
hints, inuendoes, fierce allusions, 
counsels to keep his heart up, and 
a load of gratuitous advice to kee 

his choler down; and then suc 

meaning smiles met him at house- 
doors, and he encountered such ex- 
pressive looks at street-corners, and 
such low whispers of grave import 
reached him from cottage-windows, 
that the jolly miller suddenly and 
unexpectedly found himself labour- 
ing under a disorder, two of the 
symptoms of which were a strong 
mistrust of connubial fidelity and an 
overpowering suspicion of the virtue 
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and respectability of the Catholic 
Church. 

At all the suburban parties of 
Teutsch Brod, extra muros, the abbé 
was the lion invited; the miller, 
simply the miller, tolerated; Frau 
re the cynosure of the small cir- 
cle, amiable because she was rich, 
and sought after because of her own 
self-declared superiority to every 
earthly thing and sublunary mortal 
that found themselves in her neigh- 
bourhood. In truth, poor Sacks was 
a man to be pitied. 


“Semper habet lites, alternaque jurgia, 
lectus 
In quo nupta jacet.” 


_ He had married a fortune, which 
is certainly no subject for com- 
miseration; he had done his best 
to increase it, in which there is 
still less cause for pity; his wife, 
moreover, was descended, or would 
have you believe so, from Charle- 
magne, and this might have been a 
source of some pride, but it was so 
everlastingly rung in Gottlieb’s ears 
that he at last knew her pedigree 
better than his paternoster, and pro- 
foundly anathematised the great Ger- 
man Kaiser, as well as every branch 
of his imperial genealogy. But it 
was in this respect that Sacks was the 
son of tribulation, and worthy of the 
sympathy of his contemporaries, as 
well as of all posterity, his lady was 
in one thing a perfect domestic fiend, 
who, having discovered the most sen- 
sitive part of Sacks’ mental person, 
never missed the opportunity of 
scratching it with a rusty nail when- 
ever she deemed herself provoked, 
and this was in wounding his pride 
and self-esteem by telling him, with 
an insufferable air of conviction, that 
her money had made a gentleman of 
him, and that there was not a spoke 
in the wheels of any one of his wa- 
gons that did not come out of her 
pocket. When this draught of 
wormwood was offered him he 
swallowed it, it is true, but not 
without a volley of those exple- 
tive remonstrances which are only 
born in the excited bubbles that 
run riot in the veins of Germans 
and Irishmen. It was after one 


of these occurrences which light up 
homes with a fiendish glare, and 
where a suspicion of brimstone 
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takes place of the perfume of do- 
mestic felicity, that Gottlieb and his 
chain-companion attended a soirée, 
marked, as all those intellect-slaying 
things are, by cold tea, small talk, 
bad music, worse singing, lying com- 
neem and an impatience to go 
nome again. And there, too, was 
the abbé, all smiles and smooth chin, 
—his attentions becoming divided 
between administering them in small 
doses to the married ladies generally ; 
and in very full measure, according 
to old physical practice, to Frau 
Sacks in particular. 

The miller wished himself a very 
damp body, three - old, at the 
bottom of his own mill-dam. 

And then he reflected, that, as 
every thing was wisely ordained, it 
was, doubtless, better that he was not 
lying on his back in the mill-dam ; 
and that Heaven had probably pre- 
served him from such a locality, in 
order that he might live to horse- 
whip the abbé. 

Now Sacks scorned to take an un- 
due advantage of any man ; and, be- 
coming religiously convinced that 
Providence had destined him to be 
the instrument of castigation to the 
priest, he took the opportunity of 
whispering the same into his ear, as 
the latter was engaged in whispering 
something more tender, and less ter- 
ae into the ear of the lady of the 
mill. 

The abbé turned upon the miller a 
glance like that which the archangel 
Michael vouchsafes towards his former 
friend Lucifer, in Guido’s picture of 
the rebellious angels,—a look which 
seems to say, “I’m sorry for you; 
but you would have it! It is with 
extreme regret that I lend you this 
irresistible and undeniable kick ; but 
why did you disturb me? You have 
come across my path, and, upon 
my honour, it is my intention to 
thoroughly beat you in  conse- 
quence.” 

Sacks felt that quite as much as 
this was legible in the cool, con- 
temptuous, and decided look of the 
tonsured Lovelace ; but he sought to 
arm himself by thinking of every 
wronged miller in history, and how 
their biographers declare that they 
avenged themselves. His course of 
reading, however, not supplying him 
with examples, he went home with 
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his wife, and a fixed determination to 
fashion a precedent for himself. 

Sacks’ ideas of precedents do not 
appear to have had much affinity 
with those which you may purchase 
at Mr. Butterworth’s Law Library : 
they turned rather towards shaping 
a crabstick, not according to the line 
of beauty, which is said to be a grace- 
ful curve, and which certainly does 
not apply to backs, but in a menacing, 
rigid, straight line, such as Nature 
abhors; not merely the lady so 
called, but that peccant, personal na- 
ture of the man who sees a weapon, 
and is conscious that he merits chas- 
tisement. 

Having done this Sacks put his 
precedent up the chimney of his best 
stove, to season it. 

And then the gods who cause 
extremes to meet, and who had been 
for some time watching the course of 
events, of which Sacks was the cen- 
tre, speedily effected a proximation, 
and finally a conjunction, between 
the offended virtue of the miller and 
the impudent boldness of the abbé ; 
while Frau Sacks looked on at the 
collision with the feeling of a rail- 
road constable who sees two trains 
run into each other, knows that it 
has happened through his own neg- 
lect, and is uncomfortably certain that 
the consequences will fall upon his 
own head. 

In spite of the miller’s inwendo, the 
young abbé still resorted to the 
zweyte Friihstuck, the luncheon, the 
lobster-salad, and the Hungarian wine 
of Sacks’ wife ; but, whatever gloss 
he affected to give to these morning 
calls, and however quietly and fur- 
tively they were resorted to in the 
absence of Sacks himself, the future 
cardinal could as little conceal from 
himself as from the vigilant public 
of the vicinity that he was most un- 
comfortably in love, and did not 
know how to extricate himself. 

But Fate and the miller lent each 
a hand to help him out of his difti- 
culties. 

One pleasant morning, when Sacks 
and the sun were both out,—the 
former supposed to be half-way on 
his road to Prague, and the latter 
felt to be looking out from his home 
just over their heads, the priest and 
the lady were seen crossing an 


“English garden,” as they call such 
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places here, but in reality an in- 
closure, es for want of a seen 
comparison, I may say very close 

po Sion Park. “The abe = 
in advance of the lady, far enough 
off to induce unobservant persons to 
imagine that he was on horseback 
with regard to principles, yet near 
enough to converse with the post 
equitem fair one,—a curious arrange- 
ment of character, but you must re- 
member that one of the dramatis 


persone was a son of the church, and 


that such a person ought to recoil 
from all dangerous bits of muslin, as 
I did ten days since from the bed to 
which I was shewn by an obsequious 
waiter of a village inn, who informed 
me that it was perfectly clean, as no 
one had slept in it but his own grand- 
mother, an old crone of ninety-two 
whom I had noticed sitting in the sun 
at the door, struggling with dirt, dis- 
ease, lengthened days, and threaten- 
ing death. 

While the half-happy, _half- 
frightened pair were thus crossing 
the park, another couple, Sacks and 
his crabstick, were reclining against 
a tree with evident symptoms of agi- 
tation about both of them. The 
only mpd portion of the proper 
person of the miller was his eyes, and 
these were fixed with a basilisk 
gleam upon his “ Poll and his part- 
ner Joe.” He was no sooner seen 
than the priest telegraphed the lady 
to go back; and as this signal de- 
noted a foregone conclusion, was 
mivhing mallecho, as Hamlet says, 
and meant mischief, Sacks at one 
bound was at the side of the abbé, 
his crabstick on the side of the abbé’s 
head, and the abbé himself on his side 
upon the ground. The lady shrieked, 
called her husband a brute, and then 
tenderly adjured him, by her virtue, 
to desist, and for her baby’s sake not 
to agitate her; but the miller made a 
reply which, if interpreted, would 
signify that she had not any, 
used with a reference less to babies 
than to virtue. In the meantime 
the abbé, who was no Sir Geoffrey 
Hudson, having resumed the perpen- 
dicular, gave his antagonist a taste of 
the horizontal; but Sacks was up 
again like a cork, and away they 
went at it like French falconers. 
The “femme malheureuse, inno- 
cente, et persécutée” rushed between ; 
but mortal women do not come off 
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from such interferences more suc- 
cessfully than goddesses ; and as Ve- 
nus herself was wounded by that 
Z£tolian gentleman whose wife Agiale 
was a mythological Frau Sacks, so 
the latter retired from the struggle 
despoiled of a portion of her woman's 
finery and three false curls. The 
abbé picked up the latter, kissed 
them, and fled; the miller, well 
contented with his victory, turned 
down to his mill; and the ady hired 
a chaise de poste, and started in high 
indignation and damp straw to Trau- 
tenau. She had not, however, pro- 
ceeded a league, when a strong in- 
clination possessed her to indulge in 
hysterics ; but, reflecting that there 
was no one by to witness her per- 
formance, she ordered the chaise 
back, with the intention of getting 
up a strictly private, family exhibi- 
tion at home. On her arrival there, 
she found the children in bed, and 
her husband not returned ; and then 
came another reflection, that the 
place looked so comfortable, and the 
babies so rosy, that it would be a 
pity to leave them; whereupon she 
put her feet in warm water, drank a 
comfortable lait de poule, and went to 
bed, with the fixed determination of 
acknowledging to her lieber Mann, 
that she had been more foolish than 
criminal, and was heartily sorry for 
it. And this determination- appears 
to have been followed by salutary 
effects ; and it was quite exemplary 
to see the bearing of the reconciled 
couple next morning, at mass, which 
was celebrated neither by the abbé 
nor in his presence. He has been 
formally denied access to the church ; 
and a pious Herzoginn of the vicinity 
has declared that she will withdraw 
her patronage from divine service 
should he ever appear there again. 
His ecclesiastical principal is kind- 
hearted enough to be desirous of co- 
pying the forgiving propensities of 
the miller; but, notwithstanding 
this, the young abbé will be ruined ; 
for his superior is of that order, 
that he dare not run counter to the 
commands of a duchess: he is a 
grave, excellent man, and fond of the 
church, but so under the slipper of 
the Herzoginn, that, were she to re- 
quire it, he would stand on his head 
on the steeple, throw a somerset three 
times, and grin through a horse- 
collar. 
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Hlinski. 

I have come thus far out of my 
way to hear a mass, a distance some- 
thing short of that performed by the 
Tberian who went on foot from Spain 
to Padua, only for the purpose of 
looking upon old Titus Livius. The 
companion of my journey was a stout 
young descendant of that mysterious 
tribe which a few centuries back in- 
undated Europe,—coming men knew 
not where, and going themselves 
knew not whither; a tribe which, 
like our old familiar friend the crow, 
is the visitor, the wayfarer, or the 
dweller in all lands, and yet is un- 
like honest John Corvus in never 
having trodden down a blade of grass 
throughout the whole length and 
breadth of that happy Hibernia 
which “rose from out the azure 
main,” with an innate antipathy to 
frogs, toads, serpents, gipsies, modesty, 
and Saxons. 

A stalwart, honest, good-humoured 
labourer was my young gipsy. Ifhe 
loved any thing supereminently it 
was schnapps; next to that, he had 
an affection for a pretty girl called 
Zulnicq, who came from Hungary ; 
and who, having never lived in a 
house, was fearful of uniting her fate 
with my friend Czatoschek, who 
possessed a hut with a roof to it, lest 
the confinement, and the new habits 
of life attendant on it, should cause 
her death. 

Czatoschek amused me greatly 
with his descriptions of Zulnicq ; but 
he interested me still more by his 
tales and reminiscences of old gipsy 
life. ‘The number of his brethren in 
Bohemia is now but small; in his 
“swag di time they formed a very 
arge and menacing body. [Plena 


omnia gypso!| One of their very 
strange methods of taking possession 


of a district was to appear in it to- 
tally naked, and thus drive the more 
delicate inhabitants from the neigh- 
bourhood ; they would thus brave 
the terrors of a Bohemian winter, as 
hardy as the monks in Russia men- 
tioned by the great Lord Bacon, 
who, for penance, would sit a whole 
night of mid-winter in a vessel full 
of water, till they were more inex- 
tricably frozen in it than was the 
brewer of Brentford’s steamer in 
Boothia Felix. 

“ Strangers who saw them at early 
dawn,” said Czatoschek, “ rising thus 
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naked from their couch on the bare 
ground, thought that the Resurrec- 
tion had commenced; so gaunt, 
grisly, and ghastly was the appear- 
ance they made. But they soon 
convinced,” added he, “ those who 
tarried to watch them, that their bu- 
siness was more at present to commit 
violence than to be judged for it; 
and the curious often paid dearly 
enough for what they saw or strove 
to see.” 

“ And I conclude,” said I, “ that 
such a life was death to them.” 

“ Death!” exclaimed the gipsy ; 
“they would never have died, had not 
the accursed law slain them.” 

He thrust his hand deep into the 
bosom of an under vest, and, taking 
thence a soiled piece of leather, which 
enclosed a time-coloured and time- 
worn square of paper, he placed the 
latter in my hands. 

“ There,” said he “ is the instru- 
ment which cleared Bohemia and 
Saxony of my ancestors, the sons of 
the spirit. My own great-grandfather 
tore it from the church-door, when 
he was liable to be shot like a wolf 
for simply appearing there ; as it was, 
they only chopped his hands off, and 
burnt him alive, for having touched 
their temple with his polluted fin- 
gers. May misery cling, to the last 
generation, round the souls and bo- 
dies of the descendants of all who 
were concerned in conceiving or ex- 
ecuting the wrong that was done to 
my fathers!” 

I took the paper from the hand 
of my not too Christian-like com- 
panion, and I thought he might 
have put an additional qualifying ad- 
jective before his grandfather, as I 
read the words and date, “ Most 
gracious decree, A.p. 1722.” This 
decree, so styled, went on to inform 
the Saxons, that a band of gipsies, 
amounting to 1500 men, had lately 
withdrawn from Hesse, and taken re- 
fuge in the Thuringian Forest. 


** These,” said the exceedingly gra- 
cious decree, ‘* with all their possessions 
and valuables, are not only given up as 
prizes, prey, and plunder, to all Christian 
men, but all good Saxon subjects are 
strictly enjoined to shoot them down 
wherever they may be found, or in any 
otherwise slay them; and for this no 
man shall call any of our loving subjects 
in question. On the contrary, wherever 
and whenever these robbers appear, we 
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command all good men and true imme- 
diately to strike the church and alarum 
bells, that the militia and Tagerey may 
assemble, and unite with all faithful 
citizens, in hunting down, and doing 
these heathen bandits to death.” 


“ And this was done, too!” cried 
@zatoschek, as I finished reading ; 
and he looked at me as if he would 
fain ask what I thought of it. 

“ A most savage and inhuman de- 
cree!” said I. “ Your ancestors 
might have been reclaimed by gen- 
tler means. However, the severe 
remedy has been productive of its 
good results; for, if you be less in 
numbers, you have the increased en- 
joyments of civilisation.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the gipsy, with 
a grim smile, “ that’s true! we have 
gained by civilisation,—famine, taxes, 
contempt, and the conscription. Be- 
fore we were civilised, we had plenty, 
for we took it. We owed no man 
tribute, for we levied it. We in- 
curred no contempt, for we inspired 
fear. And they needed no conscription 
who were willing soldiers against all 
who looked defiance at them, and 
the foes of all men, whose fathers 
had despoiled us, by leaving their 
sons more wealth than was healthy 
for themselves, or right in the eye of 
gipsy law.” 

“ Well,” thought I, as we came in 
view of this little town, “ there are 
two classes with whom there is no 
arguing ; the half educated, who are 
too conceited to be convinced, and 
the half savage, whose truths are 
more than half drunken, and cannot 
be wholly gainsaid.” 


Hlinski. 


Czatoschek and I took our way as 
leisurely to this place, as did the 
celebrated German embassy on their 
way to Paris. That famous, tardy- 
travelling, deep-sleeping, wine-loving 
legation was sent by the body of 
German princes, assembled at Augs- 
burg, during the reign of Charles ‘. 
to implore the assistance of the King 
of France against the emperor. The 
members of this important mission 
were the Duke of Simmern, the 
Count of Nassau, and his son, the 
ees renowned William of 
Orange, with other noble and learned 
men, of great repute for their achieve- 
ments at me ey and seductive 
boards. Excellent fellows they were 
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to be sent on a matter of moment! 
They never travelled above twenty 
miles —- and that always care- 
fully, comfortably, and cozily before 
dinner. To this meal the toiling 
legation invariably repaired at noon ; 
and, like boon companions, who had 
the good of their country at heart, 
and that of their own precious per- 
sons peculiarly so,— 
“* Je dois faire le bien 

De mon pays, et plus encore le mien,”— 


they remained unwearied at table till 
ten at night, strictly and sternly for- 
bidding any one, on pain of their 
displeasure, from troubling them with 
business of any sort whatever. Their 
joyous propensities were made still 
more manifest by the selection of their 
es from —" ae = Fontaine- 
bleau, passing through the very para- 
dise of the grape. Like all good 
Germans, they entertained a warm 
affection for good wine, for which 
trait they will rise none the higher 
in your esteem, I know. Well, as 
the younger Pliny has it, “quan- 
tum quis plurimum postulat aque 
do,”—thou shalt have as much water 
as thou wilt, nevertheless, thou 
shalt not shame me out of a fond 
feeling for Rudesheimer Hinterhausen, 
ae in a shady nook, with some 
illustrious son of song in my hand, 
and at my side,— 


“ Tu mihi curarum requies, tu nocte vel 
atra 
Lumen, et in solis tu mihi turba locis.” 


But, like the ambassadors, I and 
my companion at length reached our 
destination. And we arrived just in 
time to be present at the mass, the 
assisting at which was the purpose of 
my journey. I say we, but the 
truth is that the gipsy was engaged 
in an occupation that would have 
shocked Father Mathew, and the 
entire convent at Hammersmith, 
while I was attending a celebra- 
tion in honour of St. Apollo- 
nia and her teeth. At the great 
church, I found an unusually full 
attendance, made in honour of a 
saint who, properly invoked, can 
shame the powers of Gregorian paste 
in her well-attested cures of the 
toothach, and before whom whole 
hogsheads of soothing elixirs become 
powerless compared with what this 
canonised lady can do in relieving 
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ins which have taken up a position 
in that hollow membraneous portion 
of the human frame divine, which is 
placed mostly in the left hypochron- 
drium, immediately under the dia- 
phragm, and in an oblique position 
between the liver and the spleen. I 
hardly thought it astonishing that a 
defunct lady, who engages to effect 
so much as the fair Apollonia does, 
for the small outlay of a few pater- 
nosters and a little faith, should be 
honoured by such a train of sup- 

licating followers. They who had 
had the toothach during the pre- 
ceding year, and had recovered there- 
from, went to bless the lady for their 
recovery. They who had never 
grinned beneath that pleasant in- 
fliction, went to thank the saint for 
their happy exemption. While the 
actual sufferers, with venomed an- 
guish, cheek swollen, and gum throb- 
bing, groaned forth their impatient 
prayers for delivery, and perspired, 
with pain, out of the two millions, 
three thousand, and four hundred 
pores which perforate the becullen- 
dered surface of us and our fellow- 
men. 

It was a thing to smile at, to hear 
the service begin with the “ Domine 
Misereatur,” and some two thousand 
victims naturally cry, as they gnashed 
their incisors, “ O Lord, have mercy !” 
That none might forget the object of 
their prayers, a figure of St. Apol- 
lonia was exhibited in the body of 
the church. This representative of 
the lady of Alexandria was a wax 
doll of some four feet in height, 
po and dressed as nothing of 
jumanity ever was painted and 
dressed,—except, perhaps, the aris- 
tocracy of those demoiselles in Paris, 
whose names are inscribed at the 
depot of the prefecture, and who look 
like figures from the Journal des 
Modes run mad with exaggeration. 
The face was painted up to the eyes 
of a brickdust vermilion, and the 
eyes had a leer in them very unbe- 
coming a saint. ‘The dress consisted 
of a bright yellow poplin skirt,—the 
gift, per of some Irish sufferer, 
who had tried kréosote in vain. From 
the hem of the skirt to the height of 
the knees ran a border of gigantic 
sky-blue, light green, and scarlet 
flowers; the body was of bright 
cherry-coloured satin, covered with 
dust, and coming down in front to a 
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int, like the boddice of our old 
riend Mrs. Quickly, of the Boar's 
Head, Eastcheap ; and there wassham 
lace enough at the top of it to fill 
half-a-dozen pairs of the wide-spread- 
ing buskins of even Lauzun himself, 
when he was at the very high top- 
gallant of his foppery. A coquettish 
cap surmounted the head. In one 
hand she bore what may have been 
a sword, or a leek, it imitated nature 
so abominably; the other held an 
awful forceps, grasping a still more 
awful tooth. With this graphic cu- 
riosity addressed to the eyes, and 
with a distinctly delivered biogra- 
phical sermon addressed to the ear, 
and which served as a running com- 
mentary on the counterfeit repre- 
sentation, I contrived to learn that 
the original of the figure before us 
was a native of Alexandria, and that 
she was by no means to be con- 
founded with the Apollonia of Rome, 
who was gifted with no power in 
cases of dental anguish, and with 
whose establishment the dark Egypt- 
ian wished it to be expressly under- 
derstood there was no connexion 
whatever. Neither was she to be 
mistaken for the modest young saint 
of Cologne, one of the ten thousand, 
nine hundred, and ninety-nine who 
perished with St. Ursula, rather than 
connect themselves with their Hun- 
nish admirers by a species of mar- 
riage which had as little of holiness 
about it as a modern union vamped 
up in a Whig registry oftice. 

In the year 252, according to the 
best authorities, said our rotund lit- 
tle preacher, were the heathens of 
Alexandria incited, by a devil’s mes- 
senger of a sorcerer, to rise and ex- 
terminate the large number of Christ- 
ians, who then openly professed their 
faith in that celebrated city. Among 
the number of the latter was our 
Apollonia, whose pious father had 
been previously hacked in pieces, and 
afterwards, supererogatorily, as it 
seemed to me, stoned to death, her 
mother having experienced an equally 
comfortable end at the hands of 
her fanatic persecutors. By these 
parents, who were of noble condition, 
the young candidate for canonisation 
was educated in that faith which, in 
those days, generally brought death 
with it to its professors. When her 
hour of trial had arrived, her re- 
sidence was attacked by a furious 
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mob, who burnt the house, plun- 
dered the property, and carried the 
mistress into painful captivity. Here, 
as she cursed their gods, and refused 
to acknowledge any but Christ the 
Lord, they attacked her with stones, 
struck her with clenched fists, and 
used her otherwise so unmenschlich, 
as the preacher declared her bio- 
graphers to assert, that her lips 
swelled monstrously, the blood flowed 
from her mouth and nostrils, her 
eyes were beaten black and blue, and 
her teeth were loosened in their 
sockets. After a pause to refresh 
their zeal, these amiable upholders 
of their own faith renewed their ar- 
gument to prove the soundness of 
their opinions, by tearing open her 
lips and cheeks; her teeth were 
knocked out of their gums, some, as we 
were gravely told, being driven down 
her throat, and some falling out on 
the ground; and, at this moment, 
with her mouth and lips in such an 
undeniable condition for singing, she 
struck up “ Mit frolochinder Stimm,” 
a cheerful hymn of defiance to her 
enemies, and glory to God. 

As she still continued recusant and 
obstinate, a stake was erected, and 
a fire kindled; but Apollonia, anti- 
cipating the intentions of her merci- 
less tormentors, and recommending 
to God all who should thenceforward 
call upon her name, she leaped into 
the flames, and died, like the phoenix, 
to rise still more gloriously out of 
her ashes. 

If only half this story were true, 
such a victim would deserve, at least, 
the respect of posterity; but the 
Romish Church founds its honour of 
the saint rather in what followed 
her death than on what they say 
preceded it. According to Neen 
tinus Leucthius, her friends found her 
body, perfectly uninjured, among the 
remains of the fire; and, if they did, 
they were well justified in their admir- 
ation thereupon, though they treated 
it themselves with less regard than had 
been shewn by the discriminating 
flames, for they cut off the head and 
despatched it to Rome, while her 
teeth were distributed among a score 
of religious houses and churches in 
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various parts of Europe, among which 
the holy Roman empire was pre- 
sented with two, an incisor and a 
grinder; the fore-tooth I had the 
felicity of seeing at Bonn; the dens 
molar makes Hlinzki for-ever-and- 
still-after glorious. This once use- 
ful and ornamental occupier of a 
portion of the alveolar process of the 
young Alexandrian was, on the ter- 
mination of the sermon, solemn] 

exhibited to the faithful and the suf- 
fering, who had assembled to do 
honour to the festival of the saint. 
In front of the figure stood a young 
priest with the sacred relic, properly 
protected, in his hand ; and the whole 
of the congregation, reverently pass- 
ing between the doll and the deacon, 
kissed the glass chasse in which the 
tooth lay, the priest raising it to the 
lips of the worshippers with his left 
hand, and, after each kiss of hope, 
gratitude, or deprecation, gently 
wiping the surface with a napkin 
which he held in his right. And so 
the assembly separated, in full con- 
fidence that a lady, who could not 
preserve her own teeth, is perfectly 
capable of preserving those of other 
people. Bollandus even says that 
she is an infallible stomachic corro- 
borative; and if all the cures he 
cites be well attested, all that I have 
finally to remark is, that galangals 
and pimpinella are nothing to her. 
A good word from her is more ef- 
fective than canella alba, or carda- 
mums. If she be but propitious, 
carduus benedictus and the four car- 
minative seeds are leather and pru- 
nella in comparison ; and if she smile, 
you need purchase neither daucus 
creticus nor sweet nitre, nor will 
you be called upon to borrow from a 
neighbour any of the soothing com- 
pounds, whether essences, tinctures, 
sal volatile sylvii, or the real sto- 
machic elixir. Another of her pro- 
found biographers declares that she 
may be very safely invoked in cases 
of headach, as well as in other 
afflictions, which I do not choose to 
mention ; and that she can cure them 
as easily as she can the pains of a 
raging tooth,—and, truly, I believe 
she may ! 
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MILITARY TABLEAUX; OR, SCENES FROM THE WARS OF NAPOLEON, 
SKETCHED IN THE MANNER OF CALLOT. 


BY CAPTAIN ORLANDO SABERTASH. 


No. ITI. 


THE BURNING OF MOSCOW. 


Tne French army having halted 
some days round Witepsk, again re- 
sumed their march; and, though 
“famine only dealt their rations,” 
moved rapidly into the interior of 
the boundless empire which was 
to prove the grave of so many thou- 
sands. With augmenting wants the 
more earnest business of war also 
augmented ; and before the invaders 
reached Smolensk, the Cossacks, who 
acted so important a in the 
dreadful tragedy that followed, made 
their first a in force, in- 
creasing in a fearful degree the many 
difficulties of this life-wasting march. 
The following is the description our 
Prussian Hussar gives of these troops, 
and of his own subsequent adven- 
tures :— 

“ After a long and toilsome march 
under the most oppressive heat, and 
amid clouds of dust, the division 
came up with the or beyond the 
village of Janowitz. The Russians 
had taken post behind some shelter- 
ing underwood, on the opposite side 
of a valley, and left only a few Cos- 
sacks on the open plain. The even- 
ing was already far advanced, the 
horses were dreadfully exhausted ; 
but the French, to ascertain the 
strength of the enemy perhaps, re- 
solved to commence the action, which 
the latter seemed more inclined to 
avoid than to accept. Passing at a 
trot through the deserted hamlet, our 
division drew up on some rising 
ground that overlooked the inter- 
mediate valley; while skirmishers 
dashed on against the foe in all the 
gallant style for which the French 
are distinguished. At first the Rus- 
sians took no notice of these pro- 
ceedings ; but when the skirmishers 
advanced to the edge of the under- 
wood, and fired into the dismounted 
columns, they instantly sounded to 
horse, and drew up in battle array ; 
at the same time that swarms of Cos- 
sacks rushed with loud shouts into 
the plain, sweeping the whole band 
of skirmishers before them in their 


course. It seemed as if a nest of in- 
furiated wasps had been suddenly 
disturbed. 

“ Quick reinforcements from the 
brigade could now alone save the 
advanced troops. They were sent ; 
but had no sooner turned the tide in 
favour of the French, than the Rus- 
sians supported their parties, and 
again drove them back. Reinforce- 
ments now followed each other with 
great rapidity, and the irregular com- 
bat in the valley extended in pro- 

rtion as the division on the height 

me every moment feebler and 
feebler. The French brigade al- 
ready stood in single rank ; the Poles 
and Prussians, who, to save their or- 
der from being entirely broken up, 
had detached more sparingly, were 
rather in better condition. 

“In the wide plain the contending 
parties, mixed confusedly together, 
fought with constantly varying suc- 
cess ; the momentary victors driving 
the vanquished across the field till the 
fate of battle again turned pursuers 
into pursued, and gave the wild chase 
a totally opposite direction ; the yells 
of the Cossacks swelling loudly above 
the ordinary tumult of combat. 

“ Darkness set in, and the needless 
and still-continued fray now began 
to excite alarm; for the Cossacks 
were more expert at personal con- 
tests than the French, who were thus 
obliged to reinforce their troops more 
extensively than the Russians; the 
latter retaining their order and form- 
ation almost unimpaired. 

“To augment the difficulty, the 
only infantry attached to the di- 
vision consisted of two battalions, not 
of French, but of Italian infantry ; 
and they had fallen down exhausted 
in midway ; nor had the artillery, on 
which the French depend so much 
even in their cavalry actions, been 
able to keep pace with our rapid 
march. More than half the division 
was already disorganised; and nei- 
ther generals nor commanders knew 
how to break off the action, or arrest 
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the farther Msi, sa of disorder. The 
flashes of fire-arms threw the onl 
light on the scene of tumult, while 
the shouts of the combatants alone 
indicated the varying success of the 
adverse parties. 

“ In this dilemma two of our guns 

fortunately reached the ground, and, 
quickly unlimbering, threw a couple 
of howitzer shells at random into the 
midst of the throng. And never was 
a greater or more sudden chan 
ser por by two cannon-shot: the 
oud yells ceased instantly, the tu- 
mult sunk into silence, the Cossacks 
became absolutely mute, and both 
parties returned quietly to the feeble, 
stationary remains of the regiments ! 
The battle was at end. 

“ This was the first action in which 
the Cossacks appeared in force. 
Platoff, with the main body of these 
troops, 7000 strong, had been at- 
tathed to the second Russian army, 
under Prince Bayration ; but, as the 
junction of the Russian corps was 
now secure, they had been sent round 
by Smolensk to aid Barclay de Tolly 
against the swarming host of Na- 
poleon. 

“ The manner of fighting peculiar 
to the Cossacks gives them great ad- 
vantages over disciplined cavalry ; 
because any repulse they may ex- 
perience occasions them little loss; 
for to pursue them in their wild flight 
would lead to confusion, and oblige 
the victors to adopt the mode of 
fighting of the vanquished. The 
feeble side of these semi-barbarous 
warriors is their inability to stand a 
steady fire; though dispersed along 
a line, every Cossack is individually 
an admirable skirmisher. In mea- 
dows, parties often dismount and 
skirmish on foot, leading their horses 
by the rein, and allowing them to 
graze. Several attempts on the part 
of the French to punish this sup- 
posed carelessness failed completely : 
aided by their comrades, the Cossacks 
sprang quickly on their horses, and 
received their foiled adversaries with 
loud shouts of laughter. 

“When they intend an attack, a 
shout is raised along the whole line ; 
on which they collect in a mass, and 
throw themselves, with loud yells 
and couched spears, with bodics bent 
to their horses’ mane, at full speed 
upon the enemy. Such an onrush- 
ing swarm seems at first to be irre- 
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sistible, and would be so -were the 
onset continued as it is commenced. 
But this is not the case ; the Cossacks 
—— close up to the enemy, who 
are lost if they shew the slightest 
want of firmness; but are in little 
danger if they hold their ground 
firmly, and receive the assailants 
with a steady fire. When thus met, 
the Cossacks fly as fast as they had 
advanced, and with the same dex- 
terity. The attack, gathering, and 
dispersion of these swarms was al- 
ways executed in the most admirable 
manner, and with a degree of celerity 
that regular cavalry would find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to imitate. 
When they overthrow an enemy, the 
Cossacks pursue with daring iotees 
and perseverance; and their eager- 
ness for spoil then leads them into 
occasional difficulties, notwithstand- 
ing their usual quickness and sa- 


ty. 

On Racounters with these new ad- 
versaries now became of daily occur- 
rence, but did not always end to our 
satisfaction. On one occasion, they 
drew the French brigade into an am- 
bush, and caused them considerable 
loss; on another they defeated the 
Poles, and pursued them to the very 
muzzles of the Prussian carbines. 

“In all these combats, Murat, 
king of Naples, was in his very ele- 
ment. He hated the slow movement 
of columns; and his appearance in 
the morning was usually the signal 
to advance and engage. The UCos- 
sacks knew him perfectly, and al- 
ways greeted his approach with loud 
cheers. His bravery, combined with 
his kind and friendly manner, had 
rendered him a universal favourite, 
not only with the French and Poles, 
but with the Prussians also. Murat 
had a good person, a firm seat in the 
saddle, and was a bold rider; and 
thus greatly distinguished from the 
emperor, who was a bad and un- 
graceful horseman. In the army, 
Murat’s theatrical costume had ob- 
tained for him the name of the King 
of Franconi; and though it might, 
in some respects, have been appro- 
priate, it should not have been for- 
gotten that he wore his fantastic 
dress in battle, and under the very 
eyes of his enemies. His suite— 
among whom was a Moor, dressed as 
a Mameluke, and mounted on a coal- 
black steed—were all covered with 
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gold and embroidery, and were in 
perfect keeping with their sovereign. 
The king’s appearance before the 
troops was invariably greeted with 
loud cheers, in which even the Prus- 
sians joined right heartily. 

“In the army, Murat and Na- 
poleon alone attracted attention; the 
other marshals and princes, though 
attended with numerous staff re- 
tinues, were little thought of. And 
if the King of Naples was distin- 
guished by the splendour of his cos- 
tume, the emperor was remarkable 
for the extreme simplicity of his 
dress; which presented a striking 
contrast to the brilliant uniforms of 
the numerous staff by which he was 
accompanied. The influence he ex- 
ercised on the minds of the soldiers 
was boundless; and wherever he ap- 
peared the feeble and the strong felt 
alike confident of victory, and never 
failed to throw the blame of disaster 
on the misconduct of subordinates. 
This was strongly illustrated after 
our defeat at Woronovo: the army 
was evidently in full retreat; but 
no sooner had the remains of our 
famished division — Murat’s—joined 
the main army from Moscow, under 
the emperor’s own command, than 
all fancied themselves marching to 
assured victory. ‘The spell was soon, 
however, dissolved, and death was to 
prove the only victor in the scenes 
on which we were then entering.” 

Our Hussar having been wounded 
in one of the skirmishes preceding 
the battle of Borodino, only resumes 
his narrative at the close of that 
sanguinary day. But 


** On—on—on !—the thirst of power and 


war 
Gasps for the blood of serfs, and of their 
czar.” 


And the mighty host still presses 
forward, its ranks diminishing daily ; 
and from Smolensk to Borodino 
every march costs the army a thou- 
sand men! 

The Prussian Hussars, though ex- 
posed to a dreadful fire of artillery at 
Borodino, took no active part in the 
battle ; and only shared in the severe 
loss sustained. They mustered 280 
horses in the morning, and brought 
only 120 out of the field. ‘The large 
Russian redoubt, armed with thirt 
or forty guns, to the fire of which 
they were exposed, “ resembled,” 
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says an eye-witness, “a volcano in 
full activity: enveloped in a cloud 
of smoke, the flashes of the guns, 
that carried havoc into the ranks of 
the French, werealone visiblethrough 
the sulphury vapours.” 

We must now let our gallant 
friend, the Hussar, proceed with his 
own narrative. 

“ Night at last put an end to the 
work of death. Both parties were 
completely worn down by the dread- 
ful exertions of the day, and the Im- 
perial Guard alone remained in a 
state of efficiency. 

“ The exhausted troops were led 
back to their cheerless camps, where 
nothing was to be found : provisions, 
forage, straw, fuel, were all wanting ; 
and to search for them in the dark, 
and where whole armies had been 
assembled for days together, seemed 
a hopeless case. The victors were 
almost in despair ; and, though some 
searched for provisions, and others 
brought a little wet hay from our 
former bivouac, most of the men, 
aes secured their horses, wrap- 

themselves in their cloaks, and 
ay down in utter hopelessness. 

“The mess to which I belonged 
had lost every thing,—cooking uten- 
sils, as well as the little provision we 
possessed ; but we had found a bag 
of Russian biscuit, which helped to 
atone for our misfortune. The hel- 
met of a French cuirassier having 
been metamorphosed into a kettle, 
our prize biscuit was soon boiled into 
soup; which, though wanting even 
the seasoning of salt, seemed a luxu- 
rious banquet to our famishing party. 
The greater part of the soldiers had to 
fast ; and, to augment their suffering, 
a cold rain fell during the night. 

“In the morning, the army ad- 
vanced, and took possession of the 
battle-field, and were ordered to 
cook and forage,—an order more 
easily issued than obeyed, for no- 
thing was to be found. And if the 
men kindled fires, it was more for the 
purpose of warming and drying them- 
selves than for any culinary purpose. 

“ The battle-field presented a ter- 
rible picture of ruin and carnage, es- 
pestaliy on the left and centre, where 
the greatest efforts lad been made to 
take, maintain, and retake the re- 
doubts. Corpses of the slain, broken 
arms, dead and dying horses, covered 
every elevation and filled every hol- 
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low, and plainly indicated the pro- 
gress of the action. In front of the 
redoubts lay the bodies of the French ; 
behind the works, shewing that they 
had been carried, lay the Russians. 
On many points the heaps of co 

told where squares of infantry had 
stood, and plainly pointed out the 
size of the closely formed masses. 
From the relative number of the 
slain, it was easy to perceive that the 
Russians had suffered more than the 
French. 

“ Nothing could be so striking or 
appalling, indeed, as the contrast be- 
tween the tumult and thunder of the 
pone day’s battle and the grave- 

ike silence which now reigned over 

the field. On the minds of the sol- 
diers this tranquil halt on the scene 
of death made a very unfavourable 
impression : distress and want pressed 
heavily upon them, and in their plain 
and direct mode of thinking they 
could see no object in thus lingering 
inactively on a battle-plain that was 
no longer disputed. They all looked 
to Moscow as the terminus of their 
suffering. In the city of the Czar 
they expected to find rest, food, cloth- 
ing, and the peace that was to permit 
a safe return to their hearths and 
homes : all their conversations turned 
on these cherished anticipations. 

“ A full conviction of their situa- 
tion had rendered this view general 
in the army; and the troops would 
have fought another battle as va- 
liantly as they fought the last, had 
it been necessary, to secure the ob- 
ject on which all their hopes were 
founded; and, therefore, it was that 
the needless lingering on the field 
was so universally censured. The 
continued want of forage, the severe 
exertions of the last days, and the 
dreadful loss sustained in the battle, 
tended rapidly to hasten on the ruin 
of the cavalry ; and in our regiment 
we availed ourselves of the rest to 
form our four squadrons into two 
of seventy-five horses each, all that 
now remained of the 600 with which 
we commenced the campaign. The 
other regiments of the division were 
in a still worse condition, and the 
state of the cuirassier division was 
deplorable in the extreme. 

“In the afternoon the army moved 
towards Mojaisk, and, as Cossack 
shouts were heard in our front, the 
light division of the corps was ordered 
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to hasten forward and support the 
troopsengaged. The regiment started 
at a trot, but several horses were 
unable to move from the spot, and, 
unfortunately, mine was one of the 
number. No effort could recall its 
quickly failing strength, and, painful 
as it was to leave the ranks at so 
interesting a moment, I was forced to 
dismount and lead it forward. 

“This misadventure obliged me 
to become an inactive spectator of the 
combat fought in front of Mojaisk. 
When I attained the end of the 
ridge that overlooks the friendly 
valley, at the opposite extremity of 
which the town is situated, I saw the 
whole plain on to the left of the road 
filled with Cossacks and French 
cavalry, engaged in a wild and de- 
sultory skirmish, more resembling 
our notions of Scythian than Euro- 

ean warfare. The French gained 
ittle on their active opponents, and 
it was not till they had been repeat- 
edly reinforced that they succeeded 
in pressing back these Cossack 
swarms. By degrees the infantry 
also arrived on the field and advanced 
in column along the highroad, but 
there was evidently no concert be- 
tween them and the cavalry; the 
consequence was, that the Russians 
remained masters of the town, while 
our people took post in the plain. 

“ As soon as I observed the troops 
preparing to form their camps, I en- 
deavoured to make my horse move 
forward, trusting that the short rest 
he had enjoyed 4 have given 
him a little strength; but he was 
failing fast, and it was with difficulty 
that I could drive him on before me 
at a slow and staggering pace. To 
augment the evil night overtook me, 
and, surrounded by strange corps, 
all engaged in the bustle of preparing 
their bivouacs, I found myself without 
food, comrades, or quarters, isolated 
in the midst of thousands. In this 
miserable condition, and while search- 
ing my way slowly through the dark 
with hardly a prospect of discovering 
the regiment, good fortune threw 
some of our own foragers in my way, 
who pointed to our camp, which was 
close at hand. 

“ Seated round the watch-fires the 
soldiers described the various details 
and changes of the action, which, 
like all the encounters with the 
Cossacks, had been more noisy than 
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destructive. At first some surprise 
was excited by a whizzing sound 
heard during the fray, and the cause 
of which was not discovered till 
several arrows were found hanging 
in the pelisses of the hussars. It was 
the first meeting with the Baskiers, 
whose weapons caused more curiosity 
than apprehension, for they had not 
inflicted a single wound. 

*“ Great want prevailed, as usual, 
in camp; the Russians had com- 
pletely exhausted the country ; and 
a few cabbage-stalks, of which they 
had consumed the heads, and a little 
roasted barley, was all that could be 
found to allay the cravings of hunger. 

“In the morning I found that my 
horse, the sharer of so much toil, of so 
many dangers, had died during the 
night. ‘The loss made the recollec- 
tion of my distant home and untried 
strength press heavily on my mind ; 
but the stirring business of war left 
brief space for such reflections. Mus- 
tering my best resolution, therefore, I 
threw my baggage over my shoulders, 
and, accompanied by three comrades 
who were in the same predicament 
with myself, set out for Mojaisk. 
From all directions crowds of soldiers 
were hurrying towards the town in 
search of provisions. The road was 
covered with troopers trying to urge 
on their failing steeds: some still 
strove to spur them forward, others 
dragged them slowly by the reins, 
while some drove them Sout with 
sticks. Both sides of the road were 
covered with dead and dying horses ; 
and the fury of the riders, their 
cruelty to the staggering and ex- 
hausted steeds, were frightful in the 
extreme. ‘The savage conduct of the 
easily excited French was particu- 
larly conspicuous in this respect.” 

If our Hussar reproves in severe 
terms the cruelty of the French to- 
wards their horses, he relates in an 
after part of his journal an instance 
of their ingenuity which we shall 
insert here, in order to break the 
long tale of suffering by at least one 
ludicrous incident :— 

“ At the angle of the road we came 
upon a detachment of French dra- 
goons who were escorting some of the 
large grey oxen, more common in 
Poland than in Russia. One of the 
soldiers who had probably lost his 
horse like so many others, and was 
tired of pedestrian exercise, had sad- 
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dled and bitted one of these huge- 
horned animals, which, accoutred in 
the full panoply of war, presented a 
most extraordinary appearance, that 
became doubly ludicrous when the 
helmeted dragoon mounted this no- 
vel Bucephalus, in order to accom- 
pany his detachment. The ox had 
evidently been used to act the charger, 
but on this occasion he refused to 
move, and thus excited the impatience 
of the soldier, who began to use his 
spurs right sharply. This imme- 
diately changed the scene: the ox, 
to rid himself of the annoyance and 
shake off the rider, executed with 
great but clumsy force, some of the 
most extraordinary bounds and 
lunges ever beheld. The rider long 
ept his seat in firm style, and the 
spectators awaited the result of the 
novel contest in silent astonishment, 
till a tremendous bound forced the 
unhappy dragoon to measure his full 
length upon the ground, amid the 
exulting shouts and roars of laughter 
that burst from the surrounding 
multitude. No comic scene could 
possibly be more extravagantly lu- 
dicrous than the one here acted be- 
fore oureyes. The enraged dragoon 
sprung furiously from the ground 
and soon remounted the horned steed, 
but, rendered wiser by experience, he 
now adopted gentler means, and thus 
succeeded in making the animal fol- 
low the detachment at a slow and 
easy pace.” 
ur Hussar, being now reduced to 
the rank of a straggler, gives some 
account of the disorganised mass that 
already followed the main body of 
the army, during its memorable ad- 
vance :— 

“ The host of stragglers that aug- 
mented in proportion as the army 
diminished, was composed of men 
who, unable to keep pace with their 
regiments, had fallen to the rear; of 
others who had been detached and 
could not overtake their corps, as 
well as of strong foraging parties 
that, having been sent to a distance 
from the main road to collect pro- 
visions, were unable to come up with 
their regiments and divisions, owing 
to the rapid and continued marches 
of the main body. After the battle 
of Borodino, that proved so fatal to 
the cavalry, vast numbers of dis- 
mounted horsemen also joined the 
heterogeneous mass. 
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“In general the army of strag- 
glers followed the main body in 
societies of from three to ten in num- 
ber, who endeavoured to make their 
way as best they could in the small 
carriages of the country called éuetkas, 
or on the koniaks, the ponies formerly 
mentioned. As the bonds of discipline 
were slackening every day, this safer 
and more convenient mode of journey- 
ing also tempted many soldiers to 
leave the ranks and augment our 
straggling bands. 

“The mixture of all uniforms and 
all arms, of men of all nations, ranks, 
classes, and conditions, thus hurrying 
confusedly along, often presented 
scenes that could not fail to be divert- 
ing, notwithstanding the want that 
pressed so heavily upon us. Though 
the costumes were no doubt in a very 
indifferent plight, they were yet 
highly respectable compared to those 
that came into fashion during the 
retreat. The cause of this was evi- 
dent. As the weather was still 
moderate, the old uniforms afforded 
sufficient protection, and the cravin 
of hunger made the soldiers turn all 
their attention to the search for pro- 
visions. But when the frost set in 
and rendered warmer clothing neces- 
sary, we saw the most fantastic and 
extravagant costumes ever beheld 
spring up at once, as if by magic, and 
suddenly become universal in the 
army. 

“ One peculiarity of the stragglers 
was, that none. of them, whether 
cavalry or infantry, would travel on 
foot, a circumstance that rendered 
horse-stealing universal; and who- 
ever lost sight of his horse, even for 
a single moment, was sure to lose it, 
without the least chance of recover- 
ing it in the constantly moving mass. 
‘To steal a horse was not considered 
a very heinous offence, and rather 
looked upon in the light that poach- 
ing is in some countries, than a dis- 
honourable larceny; and the thief 
generally considered that in seizing 
upon a good steed, he was only aveng- 
ing his own loss or that of some com- 
rade, Conscience, it must be con- 
fessed, sat lightly in these times on 
most of the martial fraternity. 

“To prevent a stolen horse or 
pony from being recognised by its 
former possessor, the first thief gene- 
rally cut off the animal's tail, the 
second hogged the mane, and the 
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third cropped its ears. All this gave 
the ponies a rather odd appearance, 
but rendered it difficult for any one 
to recognise them after the process ; 
though it was easy to see how often 
they had changed masters, by the 
various operations they had under- 
gone. 

“Want pressed heavily on the 
stragglers, and whoever was unable 
to forage at a distance from the high- 
road was in a melancholy predica- 
ment, and had no other alternative 
but to resort to horse-flesh, which 
was inabundance. ‘The country was 
thinly peopled and poorly cultivated, 
and had been traversed first by the 
Russian and then by the French 
army, so that little remained for the 
stragglers. And it was only the hope 
of finding abundance in the capital 
which we were now approaching, 
that made the sick and feeble exert 
their last remaining strength to reach 
this fancied haven of safety. 

“On the evening of the 13th I 
overtook the regiment which was 
ane to enter Moscow on the 
ollowing morning, the city being 
only about six miles distant from our 
camp. My wishes were fulfilled, and 
I was again in the midst of the regi- 
ment, but I found it in a melancholy 
condition. During the few days I 
had been absent sickness and death 
had dispersed my previous acquaint- 
ances, and want and suffering had 
rendered the remaining soldiers per- 
fectly callous to the fate of others: 
selfishness seemed the order of the 
day. ‘The hopes and expectations 
founded on the anticipated conquest 
of the morrow were also greatly 
diminished : a roof for shelter, bread, 
meal, and brandy for nourishment, 
with clothing and rest, were all to 
which they looked forward, and even 
these moderate expectations were not 
to be fulfilled. 

“ On the morning of the 14th Sep< 
tember the army at last commenced 
the long-desired march that was to 
terminate at Moscow. The imperial 

uard were in full costume and a 

olyday mood; boisterous cheerful- 
ness, indeed, pervaded all ranks and 
classes. The impatience of the sol- 
diers seemed to prolong the short 
distance they had to traverse ; from 
every piece of rising ground they 
expected to behold the city, and 
were greatly incensed when they 
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found themselves disappointed. No 
march was ever, indeed, formed 
in such haste; the stragglers over- 
took and got mixed with the 
columns, and it became difficult to 

reserve even a semblance of order. 

rom the side by which we were 
advancing, Moscow is not perceived 
till the last hill, called the Salutation 
Hill, has been ascended. We reached 
the summit at last; nor could the 
eager delight with which the Cru- 
saders contemplated the domes of 
Jerusalem, the followers of Colum- 
bus the shores of the new world, 
have exceeded the joy displayed by 
the exhausted victors on beholding 
the spires of the imperial city. The 
loud cheers of the foremost troops 
announced to the more distant the 
happy discovery, and urged ever 
one forward to renewed exertion. All 
were anxious to obtain a sight of the 
golden prize; one pointed out a 
church, another a palace ; horsemen 
rose in their stirrups to gain a more 
extended view of the splendid scene. 
The army was in a tumult of delight, 
which, for a moment, caused all past 
suffering to be forgotten. 

“The joy of finding ourselves 
within reach of the long-desired prize 
soon yielded to the cravings of hun- 

r and the impatience to advance. 

ut our eagerness was to be re- 
strained, for the emperor persisted in 
halting, to await the arrival of a de- 
putation from the city, which never 
appeared. During this delay, the 
soldiers, seeking shelter from the 
burning rays of the sun, threw them- 
selves down to rest under the best 
shade they could find. I followed 
the example, and, with the reins of 
my pony firmly grasped in my hand, 
soon sunk into profound slumber. 
Awakened, at last, by the march of 
troops, I started up, and found my- 
self in the midst of strangers and 
stragglers, the regiment gone, and 
my pony lost. Driven almost to 
madness by seeing all my hopes and 
wishes thus frustrated, i rushed in 
all directions wildly through the 
throng, in the hopes of discovering 
the thief who had carried off m 
horse. But my search was vain, and, 
exhausted at last by famine and fa- 
tigue, I wandered on towards the 
city, gradually recovering, as I ad- 
vanced, sufficient fortitude to bear 
up against this new affliction. 
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“ The vain pursuit of the thief who 
had stolen my horse had brought me 
to the banks of the Moskwa, whence 
I took the road towards the city. 
In passing near a small chapel, sur- 
rounded with trees, and beautifully 
situated close by the stream, I ob- 
served three infantry soldiers un- 
packing their ponies; having done 
so, and selected the most valuable 
effects from the loads, they abandoned 
the animals to their fate, and took 
their way on foot, totally unmindful 
of the discarded koniaks. ‘To see men 
become voluntary pedestrians was, in 
these times, an extraordinary event, 
and almost unaccountable to me who 
still smarted under the loss of my 
horse ; but, as they disappeared with- 
out casting even a look at the ponies, 
I hastened to secure the strongest of 
the party, and, having laid in a stock 
of potatoes from a neighbouring field, 
hurried, as day was closing, towards 
the devoted city. 

“ The throng rushing through the 
suburbs was tremendous; and the 
streets presented a dreadful and ap- 
palling scene of plunder, increased, 
rather than diminished, by the ab- 
sence of the inhabitants ; while, under 
the screen of augmenting darkness, 
the reckless soldiery gave full scope 
to the wildest rapine and licentious- 
ness. From all sides was heard the 
bursting open of doors, the crashing 
of windows; every house was filled 
with soldiers, who were ransacking 
the dwellings of peaceful citizens, and 
searching with lights for booty and 
provisions. 

“ As I passed along I found many 
wild reports current among the crowd ; 
men spoke of incendiary fires, of 
mines and combustibles having been 
discovered under several houses, 
among others, under the palace pre- 
pared for the King of Naples. Doubt- 
ful as these reports were, considering 
the short time there had been to 
verify them, and the confused man- 
ner in which the city had been occu- 
pied, they were, nevertheless, firmly 
believed by the troops. 

“ Having been told that the ca- 
valry, under the King of Naples, 
had marched through the city, I 
made for the eastern Tosiiet in hopes 
of finding my regiment, or, at least, 
the division to which it belonged. 
The throng diminished gradually as 
I advanced, being limited to cavalry 
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soldiers, who alone expected to find 
their corps in that direction; all the 
others dispersed at pleasure through 
the city, each establishing himself in 
the best quarter he could find. 

“Tt was already dark when I 
cleared the barriers, and my in- 
quiries respecting the division re- 
ceived at every step more unsatis- 
factory answers. At last, I wasshewn 
a line of bivouac fires, indicating, I 
was told, the very camp of my bri- 
gade ; but when I reached the ground, 
I found myself in the midst of French 
chasseurs, belonging to a totally dif- 
ferent corps. 

“ As it would have been useless to 
continue the search farther through 
the night, I resolved to rest quietly 
till morning. But, fearing to trust 
my horse in the vicinity of a French 
camp, I made for a plantation that 
surrounded a stately mansion in front 
of the line, though near enough to 
be safe from the Cossacks. Having 
tied my horse to a tree, with suffi- 
cient length of halter to admit of his 

razing, | threw myself down beside 
1im, under the best sheltering bush 
that I could find. 

“ When I awoke in the morning, 
I found myself in what we call an 
English park, which might be termed 
beautiful, the dreary and desolate 
nature of the country considered. 
The perfect calmness of the lovely 
scene, the silence that surrounded 
me, the absence of the destroying 
tumult of war in which I had so long 
moved, brought my distant country, 
my home, my friends, and parents, so 
forcibly to my mind, that, disregard- 
ing the cravings of hunger, disregard- 
ing my ragged and wretched appear- 
ance, which contrasted so strongly 
with the recollection of former times, 
I could not refrain from lingering in 
the walks, and giving way to these 

leasing, though melancholy recol- 
ections; the vicinity of the French 
line making me fancy myself in 
perfect security. Chancing to ap- 
proach an enclosure, I ascended to 
the top in order to obtain a more 
extensive view, but was almost para- 
lysed when the first object I beheld 
was a line of Cossacks, not fifty yards 
distant, watching their scouts, who, 
on different points, were striving to 
peer through the very enclosure, from 
the top of which I had discovered 
them. Nothing but a rapid flight 
could now saye me; nor was it de- 
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layed. Springing from the fence, I 
hurried with all speed towards my 
pony, and, throwing myself on his 
back, spared neither rein nor spur 
till I gained the camp of the chasseurs. 
Not a single Cossack followed, from 
which I concluded that my descent 
from the enclosure and rapid flight 
had escaped observation, and thus 
saved me from certain captivity. 

“In the camp of the chasseurs, 
who had just mounted to face the 
Cossacks, there had evidently been 
an abundance of good cheer, for meal 
and biscuit lay scattered about in all 
directions. I failed not to profit by 
what had been left, and was preparing 
to renew my search for the regiment ; 
but in that busy time resolutions 
were often changed as rapidly as the 
ever-changing events. 

“ The French and Cossacks were 
confronting each other ; but, instead 
of engaging, they were parleying, 
jesting, laughing, which made me 
fancy that the long-promised peace, 
or a preliminary truce, at least, had 
really beenconcluded. In this I was, 
however, mistaken; for, reluctant as 
both parties were to commence, cir- 
cumstances soon brought them to 
blows. The Cossacks wished to pre 
vent the French from occupying a 
village which they were busily fo- 
raging, the chasseurs wished to obtain 
possession without renewing hostili- 
ties, but on all points Cossack parties 
interposed to prevent the approach. 
At last, the French, tired with these 
vain efforts, began to fire ; one of the 
ordinary skirmishes immediately en- 
sued, and, after a short resistance, 
the Cossacks withdrew, giving the 
village to the flames, according to 
the practice they had universally 
pursued during the latter part of the 
march.” 

These melancholy aggravations of 
the ordinary horrors of the war re- 
sulted more, however, from accident, 
and the usual carelessness on the 
part of the French, than from any 

remeditated plan on the part of the 
Ressies. During the early part of 
the advance, the Russians destroyed 
nothing ; but as most of the villages 
were set on fire by the carelessness, 
or love of mischief of the French 
troops, the Cossacks resolved that the 
invaders should not profit by them 
first, and destroy them afterwards, and 
invariably burnt them the moment 
they resolved to retire. They were 
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extremely expert at the process, and 
seemed to take an especial delight in 
thus depriving their enemies of their 
expected prey at the very moment 
when they fancied it within their 
reach. 

“ As I should have made an in- 
different figure in the skirmish, 
mounted as I was on my unfortunate 
pony, I turned away to renew my 
search for the regiment, and had not 
gone far before I met with two com- 
rades exactly in the same predicament 
with myself. Moscow was already 
burning, fires were rising in several 
places, and crowds of soldiers were 
hastening towards the city, in order 
to share its spoils with the destroying 
element. Under these circumstances, 
we determined to follow the same 
example, to lay in a stock of clothes 
and provisions, and then return to 
the regiment. 

* As we advanced to the city, we 
contemplated the increasing confla- 

ration with mingled awe and aston- 
ishment. Early in the morning, and 
during the night even, some partial 
fires had been observed, though with- 
out attracting much notice, as they 
were attributed to the carelessness of 
the marauding soldiery; but from 
this time the devastation spread so 
rapidly, that it could neither be 
ascribed to chance nor carelessness. 
A strong westerly wind fanned the 
raging flame, and at noon the spec- 
tacle was truly frightful. The fires 
invariably broke out in the west end 
of the city, and the gale drove the 
sparks, flames, and particles of de- 
struction on to the eastward, the very 
direction whence we were approach- 
ing, so that the circumstance could 
not possibly escape our attention. 
We often observed three or four fires 
breaking out with quick succession in 
totally untouched parts of the town ; 
they were small and insignificant at 
first, but soon spread around with 
devouring rapidity; the number of 
wooden houses, the absence of in- 
habitants, and the want of fire- 
engines, said to have been removed 
by the Russians, rendered unavailing 
every attempt made to arrest the pro- 
gress of destruction. 

“ No eye-witness of the dreadful 
catastrophe will ever believe that the 
French burnt Moscow. In our 
approach to the city, we had ample 
opportunity to observe the fiery spec- 
tacle in its grand and destroying 
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progress. We were in no personal 
danger, could give every attention to 
the march of the raging element, and 
occupied ourselves, indeed, by count- 
ing the fresh conflagrations as they 
arose, by following them till they 
joined into huge volumes of flame ; 
we calculated how soon a church, or 
other lofty edifice, would be attained 
by the fires, and how soon it would 
be surrounded, or fall in; as spec- 
tators we had, therefore, the best 
possible advantages. 

“ We arrived at last, and reached 
the city, near the Foundling and 
Great Hospital. Sick, insane, wound- 
ed, maimed, and prisoners, hundreds 
in situations denoting the highest 
degree of human misery, were here 
crowded together, and watched by 
guards of soldiers. On this point the 
fire had already attained the eastern 
barrier, and it was in vain that we 
endeavoured to enter the city. The 
next barrier was found occupied by a 
French picquet, that refused admit- 
tance to the stragglers, and allowed 
only the regularly formed commands 
to pass. But the rejected were not 
daunted by this repulse, and, circling 
round the enclosure, they soon found 
an opening by which the whole swarm 
rushed in the town. 

“ The streets were filled with clouds 
of smoke and fiery vapours, and at 
every step we came upon still burn- 
ing ruins. I entered several houses, 
which the inhabitants seemed to have 
left only the moment before; where 
the plundering soldiers had not ap- 
peared, every thing was in its proper 
place, and in many shops the mer- 
chants seemed only then to have laid 
down their weights and scales. 

*“ A broad street, formed of wooded 
huts, with an occasionally interven- 
ing house, or palace, led towards the 
centre of the town; and this we fol- 
lowed, as some large garden had still 
secured it from the raging fire. A 
number of stragglers pressing into a 
fine house called our attention to the 
building, and we entered along with 
the rest. The palace, for compared 
to the surrounding hovels it might 
well be so called, was beautifully fur- 
nished and fitted up, but had been 
plundered out from the garret to the 
cellar. Here, also, every thing de- 
noted the hasty and unexpected 
flight of the late occupants; for 
needles, embroidery, and ladies’ work, 
were still lying untouched on the 
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beautiful work-tables. A large mir- 
ror, Which had escaped destruction, 
almost terrified me by reflecting my 
pale and famished countenance, and 
thin, ragged, and miserable figure. 

“Having secured a loaf of bread, 
the only prize we found in this noble 
mansion, we resumed our search 
for some more promising quarter, and 
resolved to establish ourselves in one 
of the small wooden houses, where 
we might be less exposed to intrusion 
than in the palaces that attracted 
universal attention. We also pro- 
posed to seek for some inhabited 
houses, as in these times the poorest 
host was still a useful servant. 

“For a long time our search was 
vain ; every house was empty, a few 
cats being the solitary tenants of the 
forsaken dwellings. At last, and 
when our patience was nearly ex- 
hausted, we came to a small cabin in 
which an old man and two women 
still remained, determined to share 
the fate of their home. We instantly 
took possession, put up our horses, 
and, to keep out intruders, fastened 
the court-gate, a proof that we in- 
tended no short or passing visit. 

“Thus established, we endeavoured 
to make the Russian comprehend our 
wants and wishes; but found it diffi- 
cult, owing to the difference of lan- 
guages, and to the signs by which we 
indicated that we required clothes, 
boots, provisions, &c. he only replied 
by the word ‘nima, which when 
uttered with real Russian phlegm, is 
suflicient to exhaust the last remnant 
of patience. 

“ By threats, we came at last to the 
understanding that our hosts were to 
conduct us to where our wants could 
be supplied ; and this task they per- 
formed so ably, that our quarter soon 
resembled a well-filled store, in which 
clothes and provisions of every kind 
abounded, even to overflowing. Our 
hosts, who now became our guests, 
seemed as much delighted with our 
good fortune as we were ourselves, 
and shared very willingly in the 
luxuries they had so ably helped to 
collect. 

“ Dinner over, my comrades, the 
old Russian, and the women, made 
the brandy circulate with great ra- 
aa y, while, unused to spirits, I ad- 

1ered to some sweet preserves, more 
tasteful to my youthful palate. The 
consequence was, that I remained so- 
ber, and that they became intoxicated. 
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The women roared, laughed, and 
screamed aloud; on the old Russian 
the liquor had a different effect, for 
his face grew fiercer and darker with 
every glass that he drank. The stolen 
glances he cast at us betrayed hate 
and fury, and as night approached 
his conduct gave evident proof that 
he projected some hostile attempt. I 
observed him closely, and insisted on 
his leaving the room when we had 
prepared our night quarter. This 
occasioned difficulty, and I was ob- 
— to warn my drunken comrades, 
who no sooner shared my suspicions 
than they proposed to cut down ‘ the 
dog of a Russian,’ as they termed 
him. Riot was at its height, and it 
was only the fatigued condition of 7 
countrymen that enabled me to pacify 
them before mischief could be com- 
mitted. Having, at last, secured 
door and windows, we threw our- 
selves on the straw beside our ready 
arms. 

“ We slept as wearied soldiers only 
ean sleep till about midnight, when 
we were suddenly disturbed by a 
tremendous knocking at our door, 
accompanied by loud screams and fe- 
male lamentations. Awakened by 
the noise, we started up, and found 
the apartment lighted bright as day 
by the reflection of fires that pene- 
trated through the crevices of the 
holes which represented windows, 
and, fancying our dwelling already a 

rey to the flames, we rushed head- 
ong into the open air. The scene 
was frightful, indeed! Beyond our 
garden, a large church was one vast 
and blazing mass of fire ; volumes of 
flame, carried high in air by the fury 
of the gale, were rising in all direc- 
tions, the darkness of night was com- 
pletely expelled by the raging con- 
flagration, and we seemed actually 
surrounded by an ocean of flame. 

“The Russians deplored the antici- 
pated ruin of their cabin with mingled 
screams, prayers, and lamentations, 
though a little calm reflection proved 
that the peril was neither so eminent 
nor so immediate as it first appeared. 
On one side the wind was driving the 
flames away, rather than towards us, 
on another we were secured by open 
gardens ; and, for our own part, we 
knew that the barrier was at no great 
distance and fairly within our reach. 
Having satisfied ourselves with these 
reflections, consoled our now sobered 
host, we again retired to rest, and 
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slept undisturbedly till morning. 
Such was the night I passed amidst 
the flames of Moscow. 

“As soon as day broke, swarms of 
soldiers from the surrounding camps 
crowded into the city to search amid 
the burning ruins for booty and pro- 
visions. ‘The disorder and tumult 
were disgraceful in the extreme, and 
augmented in proportion as the un- 
happy capital sunkinto ashes. Where 
— liquors were found, and 
they were, unfortunately, too abund- 
ant, the scenes of licentiousness were 
frightful to behold. Drunkenness 
was universal, and the disgusting 
rabble, driven before the encroaching 
flames, reeled from house to house, 
and from one scene of brutality to 
another. And woe to the officer who 
attempted to restore order, or demand 
from this horde of savages submission 
to his authority. 

“T was happy to fly from the re- 
pulsive spectacle, but my comrades 
remained in Moscow. Exhausted and 
in rags, having for three months been 
suffering from want and hardships, 
exposed, without the shelter of a 
roof, to every inclemency of weather, 
they resolved to have, at least, a few 
days’ rest. For my part, I was for- 
tunate in soon overtaking the regi- 
ment on the Riazan road, and as my 
frequent returns to the corps had 
= the commanding officer some 

igh notion of my warlike disposition, 
he ordered me to exchange my pony 
for the horse of one of the hussars, 
who had been taken ill. This was 
= effected, and from a despised 
straggler, I found myself promoted 
to the rank of an efficient combatant. 
My new charger was a tall, rawboned 
steed of Moldavian breed, between 
fifteen and twenty years of age, and 
who had lost an ear in battle; two 
hussars had also been killed on his 
back, a circumstance that tells less in 
favour of a horse than having two 
horses killed under him, tells in fa- 
vour of a soldier. <A fit of supersti- 
tious fear actually came over me as I 
threw myself into the saddle, and 
made me fancy that I was to com- 
plete the fatal number of three destined 
to meet death on the back of this 
gaunt and spectral steed; but the 
needless thought soon passed away, 
for the stirring nature of the times 
allowed no such idle impressions to 
fix themselyes upon the mind.” 
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As the Prussian Hussars formed 
no part of Murat’s force, our young 
soldier shared in all the sufferings of 
the deadly camp of Woronovo. 
Sickness, which active exertion had 
kept under during the advance, here 
broke out and raged with a degree of 
virulence, which the undermined 
strength of the soldiers was rarely 
able to resist. The cavalry was com- 
pletely destroyed during this halt, 
and Nansouty’s corps, which had 
counted 10,000 horse in the ranks at 
the opening of the campaign, was 
here reduced to less than 500 effec- 
tive combatants, and even these were 
dispersed on the march to Mala Ja- 
ruslawitz, and before the actual re- 
treat commenced. Some of the offi- 
cers formed part of the sacred squad- 
ron that surrounded the carriage in 
which Napoleon and the King of 
Naples travelled, the rest, dispersed, 
perished, or were taken ; and before 
the army reached Smolensk a small 
party of the Prussian Hussars formed 
the only remnant of the corps still 
marching in soldier-like style round 
their colours. 

Owing to the exertions of Major 
Ziethen, their commanding officer, 
and to the good conduct of the men, 
this gallant corps, which had marched 
so reluctantly under the French 
eagles, could still bring thirty rank 
and file into line at the Beresina ; 
but beyond this fatal stream every 
vestige of order rT wg and the 
army assembled a host of fugitive 
paupers, more than the remains of a 
brave and gallant band of disciplined 
soldiers. Nor was the disease, which 
destroyed every particle of discipline, 
confined to the troops that returned 
from Moscow, the moral contagion 
seized upon the corps of Victor and 
St. Cyr, preceded the army in its re- 
treat, and infested the troops sent to 
aid and support the fugitives. And 
when the stragglers reached Kowno, 
on the Niemen, they found the gar- 
rison in so complete a state of fear 
and drunkenness, that none could be 
found to man the works, so that 
Marshal Ney and a few staff-officers 
were obliged to seize muskets and ex- 
change shots with the pursuing Cos- 
sacks! 

Such was the end of an army that 
a few months before had made Eu- 
rope and Asia tremble! 
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Wuartsver is superior to common 
wisdom has always been treated as 
folly ; and, notwithstanding that in 
every age we meet with innovators 
who, grieving at human misery, have 
wished to improve the condition of 
man, and, in their anxiety to conquer 
indifference, have not feared to face 
pon and to suffer martyrdom, 
1istory is yet full of their sufferings. 
Giordano Bruno and Savonarole are 
burnt alive by the Inquisition ; Cam- 
anellalanguishestwenty-seven years 
in a dungeon; Roger Bacon is in- 
carcerated on suspicion of witchcraft ; 
Ilarrington dies by poison; Hall is 
deprived of all his property ; Ramus 
perishes assassinated. Nevertheless, 
inspiration is so palpable in these 
free-thinkers, their mission is so 
formal, and their object so righteous, 
that they triumph over all — 
ments, over all tortures, and al pe- 
rils. What ought fo be said is said ; 
each age gives its protestation to the 
world, which continues, and is trans- 
mitted from one generation to an- 
other. The great family of Utopistes 
vary, but nevercease. In the mean- 
time, humanity profits by their in- 
vestigations. They do not agitate 
themselves round a fatal circle with- 
out hope; they continue their up- 
ward movement slow and majestic on 
this mysterious ladder, the invisible 
degrees of which unite man to God, 
earth to heaven. It would be cu- 
rious to make an historical and phi- 
losophical examination into those 
modern social systems which are the 
most remarkable for the daring bold- 
ness of their conception, or for the 
extraordinary singularity of their 
execution. Thus would alternately 
pass before our eyes the Chancellor 
Bacon and his Nova Atlantica; Moore 
and his Utopia; Daniel De Foe and 
his Essay of Projects; Hall and -his 
Mundus Alter; Fénélon and his 
Salente ; the Abbé de St. Pierre and 
his Dream of Perpetual Peace; Mo- 
relly and his Basiliade, for a long 
time attributed to Diderot ; Retif de 
Ja Bretonne and his Découverte Aus- 
trale; the Calabrian monk Campa- 
nella and his Civitas Solis,—fanciful 
creation, full of grandeur. Some- 
times the inspiration is so fortunate, 


that the philosopher sets himself free 
from the ties that bind him to his 
age, and attains, by a sort of fore- 
knowledge, social forms which have 
been realised in after - generations. 
We will let others solve these pro- 
blems, which the human mind has 
followed from age to age for the 
general welfare. We will give to our 
readers some insight into the destinies 
of one of these philosophers, the cir- 
cumstances attending which are very 
remarkable. 

In the year 1598, when Philip II. 
reigned, master of Naples, of America, 
of Oran, of the Beas of Milan, of 
Rousillon, of Navarre, of Franche 
Comté, of the Cape de Verd Islands, 
a monk, a native of Calabria, who 
had a great genius, and, the rarest 
of all, the gift of prophetic wisdom, 
wrote him a long letter in Latin, 
from the prison in which he was 
immured, wherein he enumerated all 
the causes of the Spanish decadency. 
He wrote this letter in the gloomy 
depths of a dungeon, after having 
suffered torture, after ten years’ cap- 
tivity, deprived of books, cut off from 
correspondence, without knowing 
what was passing in the world from 
which he was exiled. This monk 
predicted exactly, from 1598, all the 
calamities reserved by Providence for 
the great Spanish monarchy ; and his 
predictions were dated from the very 
epoch when Europe, the two Americas, 
and Africa, bowed together before 
the son of Charles V. By a most 
extraordinary power of deduction 
and penetration, the prophet disco- 
vers the whole series of effects that 
are hidden in the bosom of their 
primitive causes, and reads the future 
methodically and distinctly as if it 
were developed before him in the 
present. Behold genius of the most 
powerful kind: yet I do not know 
that it was remarked by any one. 
Poor man, he only besought one 
favour, which was, that he might go 
and preach in Flanders, and teach 
ane to its inhabitants. He 

ad a vague hope that Philip II. 
would some day grant him an au- 
dience. “ Magna et secreta colloquio 
tuo reservo, ubi et quando majestati 
tue placuerit.” He sent his treatise, 
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or political letter, to the king, through 
the medium of I do not know what 
Spanish excellency, who did not pos- 
sess credit or benevolence enough to 
obtain the audience, far less the favour 
solicited by the monk. No notice 
whatever was taken of his commu- 
nication. He was not surprised at 
the circumstance ; he was acquainted 
with the chances of life, the impo- 
tency of truth, and the folly of wish- 
ing to convince stubbornness or in- 
terestedness. “ Habent sua fata li- 
belli,” says he, in terminating his 
pamphlet :— 


‘* T abandon this work to its fate ; it is 
badly written, and a little confused, But 
I was ill, unhappy in prison, in tuguriolo 
angusto, and I could do no better. It is 
sufficient that Spain sees what threatens 
her, and what may serve her. Keep, 
then, well the secrets which I confide to 
you ; by and by they will value my pro- 
phecies more than were valued the 
leaves of the sybils.” 


But posterity was as ungrateful 
and as tyrannical towards Cam- 

anella as Philip II. had been. Italy, 

is country, in its full decline, smo- 
thered all genius greater than itself. 
Punished by the age and his fellow- 
citizens, Campanella’s fate was that 
of a giant shut up in a box. Chastised 
when living by executioners and 
gaolers, chastised after his death by 
a celebrity so ill-defined that philo- 
sophers alone are acquainted with it, 
he added a great name, and an enor- 
mous injustice, to the list of iniquities 
which we call history. He came to 
die in France, where the easy kind- 
ness of men’s feelings and manners 
softened his latter years. Courtiers 
and men of letters, alike caustic and 
sceptical, admired the boldness of his 
ideas without comprehending their 
elevation. He was well received ; 
Pereisc folded him in his arms; Ga- 
briel Naudé, the founder of the 
Mazarin library, chose him for a par- 
ticular friend. This kindness asto- 
nished him, a lacrymis non temperavi. 
We must render this justice to 
France, that she has always shewn 
sympathy for exiles, for mental 
re and misfortunes. In the 
political counsels given by him to 
Spain in 1598, we discover a rare 
union of the wisdom of Montesquieu, 
Machiavel, and Bacon. Time has 
fulfilled his prophecies, and we can 
judge of him who made them. 
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The isolation and pride of the 
Spanish race appeared to Campanella 
the primitive cause ofits ruin. It is, 
in reality, to this double principle, 
and to its mutual reaction, that we 
must attribute, even from its very 
origin, the rapid decline of the power 
founded by Ferdinand the Catholic, 
and raised to such a high pitch by 
Charles V. 


** Do not allow,” says the philosopher, 
* the race to be impoverished, from want 
of iutermixing and foreign alliances ; fa- 
vour all marriages which will cause the 
Spanish blood to run in the veins of 
strangers, and that your nobles and your 
capitains marry Flemings and Germans. 
Strive in every way against the proud 
custom of the Spaniards, who, at Naples 
and elsewhere, only seek women of their 
own nation for wives ; encourage, pro- 
tect the sympathetic fusion of Spain with 
other nations,— Hispani odiosi plerisque 
nationibus. The Spaniards are detested, 
although imitated, and it is this that 
must be prevented ; their dress, their 
language, their fashions, are adopted 
every where, but their stately manners, 
their pompous titles, their affectation in 
putting themselves forward in all public 
places wherever they may be, is not to be 
borne. ‘ Fastuosos tibulos, cum ambi. 
tione primum locum in conventibus oc- 
cupandi, et exquisito nimis incessu.’ To 
compensate, they have courage, fortitude, 
and eloquence—great qualities. You 
will never change them, their obstinacy 
of spirit can never bend to foreign cus- 
toms. In order to preserve the existence 
of Spain, you must endeavour to induce 
foreigners to bend to Spanish customs. 
‘ Ceteri in illorum mores transeant, in- 
star arborum, que aliis inseruntur.’” 


Campanella sees at a glance the 
disasters which will spring from this 
pride of isolation. It will be of no 
avail that they are brave, and make 
war with the whole world; they will 
perish in the combat, their losses will 
never be repaired, their armies will 
not be renewed, their diminished 
battalions will become at last extinct. 
Agriculture and commerce, debased, 
will no longer nourish the state with 
their abundant produce. The neigh- 
bouring nations will inherit the mo- 
nopoly of their riches. “ Already,” 
says the monk, “the arts of life lan- 
guish, abandoned by Spain, and no 
nation can prosper without manu- 
factures, husbandry, and commerce.” 
These Spaniards, who perform great 
actions, are too proud to write of 
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them. “Commemorata dignissima 
prestiterint facta, qualia sunt tot 
marium circuitiones, tot insularum et 
continentium detectiones, et (quod 
maximum omnium est ipsius novi 
mundi repertio) nemini tamen idoneo 
hoc negotii dederunt, ut gesta sua, 
Grecorum atque Romanorum gesta 
multis modis superantia descripta, et 
ad posteros transmissa, sternitatis 
memorie consecraret.” Those who 
have discovered a world have never 
iven themselves the trouble of writ- 
ing about it. In 1588, Campanella 
foresees that this will alone con- 
demn Spain; 1588 shews him 1840. 
The glory of Spain during the 
sixteenth century does not dazzle 
him. Py an astonishing acuteness 
of judgment, and a miraculous fore- 
sight, he comprehends that, with- 
out a complete reform, Spain is 
lost; and, if she will submit to it, he 
promises her the crown of the world. 
Campanella, many centuries before 
the event, examines this body, young, 
flourishing, glowing with health 
glory, and happiness, and he sees 
death written in characters which he 
alone can decipher. For he had no 
flatterers, no party, no disciples; he 
stood absolutely alone. Even Fra 
Paolo — the Venetian so little the 
friend of Spain—thinks that Philip 
II. wiil transform “ Africa and Eu- 
rope into slaves, and Paris into a 
hamlet.” 

This Venetian was a man of talent 
who performed his mass without 
much belief in it, served his master, 
attacked the pope, and perpetually 
courting the world, the great, the 
people, posterity, and history, ob- 
tained the comforts of life, renown, 
and the pageant of glory. Campa- 
nella, poor simple man! saw clearer, 
saw more, saw further, than all his 
contemporaries; and this grand vi- 
sion, this enormous penetration into 
human things, this intuition of 
truths, present and to come, touch- 
ing him deeply, he spread them 
abroad, in spite of himself, he com- 
municated them without knowing 
why ; and the high intellectual emi- 
nence attained to by Campanella— 
the Bacon of Italy—is no creation of 
the fancy. It is not that he wanted 
ambition ; such men know full well 
what they are, and what they are 
worth, and with what sight God has 
gifted them. But ambition such as 
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his needed a state of society wherein 
to exercise itself, altogether different 
from that by which he was sur- 
rounded. taly could boast of 
conquerors, poets, abbés, and can- 
tatrices, but not of a liberalised 
society. What would she, then, 
have done with Campanella? What 
signified to her his systems, his taxes, 
direct and indirect, his plan of sur- 
veys, his practical improvements ? 
at, also, would Spain have done 
with this man and his theories? 
Spain was rotting in the track of 
luxury, of war, of superstition, and 
usurpation, that she had traced for 
herself. The nation never listen but 
to the voice that flatters—that is to 
say, deceives it. Happy the men of 
= bornin their own proper epoch! 
appy those who come neither too 
soon nor too late! happy they who 
to produce some effect on the blind 
mass, are not obliged to relax their 
conscience, to annihilate their instinct, 
and to flatter the whims, or vices of 
theage. Campanella did not suspect 
that he was born two hundred years 
too soon. 


“See,” says he to Philip II. “how 
your barons and lords, in impoverishing 
your subjects, impoverish yourself. They 
go elsewhere as viceroys and capitains, to 
ae their money in folly, to make to 
themselves creatures of their will, and 
to ruin themselves in voluptuousness ; 
then, when by their luxury and ostenta- 
tion they are reduced to misery, they 
return to Spain to mend their fortunes, 
taking at every hand, pillaging right and 
left, enriching themselves afresh, and re- 
commencing the same trade to the end of 
their lives. They seize the slightest 
pretext, to subject the people to their ex. 
actions, they invent new ones every day, 
they have a thousand ways of extorting 
from and exhausting the poor. Deglu- 
bendi miseros subditos.” 


By such means you may obtain 
glory and conquests, the one dazzling, 
the others fleeting; one may arrive, 
like Spain, to the summit of power, 
butone cannot maintain one’s foot- 
ing; one may grasp at the universal 
monarchy, only to be crushed. 
Lasting success is founded on the art 
of preservation, which is the most 
difficult of all, because it requires 
judgment, prudence, and genius. 

he world admires the violent more 
than the skilled, the innovators more 
than the conservatives, the torrents 
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which fall from high places more than 
the streams that flow in wide sheets. 
But that which is steady, which is 
durable, is more beautiful, more 


grand, more useful, than a quantity | 


of fortuitous rain ; “ flumina perennia 
nobiliora torrentibus ex fortuitis pluviis 
collectis.” If you wish for durability, 
abandon insolent pride, and alleviate 
the distress of the people. On this 
last point Campanella precedes his 
own age, perhaps ours, and gives ex- 
cellent advice. 

He calls the attention of the king 
to the unequal distribution of the 
taxes, the poor supporting the whole 
weight of them, which is iniquitous ; 
that the nobility free themselves from 
them at the expense of the middle 
classes, the middle classes at the ex- 

nse of the tradesmen and labourers. 

n fact, the rich are precisely those 
who pay nothing. He, therefore, 
proposes the establishment of a just 
tax, not heavy, on the lower classes, 
and properly distributed. What he 
invents is nothing more or less than 
the system of our direct and indirect 
taxes. He puts a tax on oil, wine, 
and meat, but only a slight tax, as 
being articles of necessity ; the most 
considerable is levied on articles of 
luxury, on cards, on tobacco, on 
places of public amusement. “ Vec- 
tigal exigatur pro necessariis rebus 
parvum, pro superfluis largius.” He 
rejects the poll-tax, and establishes 
the principal fund of his contribu- 
tions on the value of landed pro- 
perty. “Non ulla bona quam certa 
et stabilia graventur.” He leaves to 
the consumption, the 7. and 
factitious wants of the rich, the care 
of defraying the rest of the contribu- 
tions ; all this is pointed out as a set- 
tled maxim in the art of government a 
hundred and fifty years before Mira- 
beau the elder, two hundred before 
Napoleon Buonaparte and Adam 
Smith. This is the man whom 
Philip IL. would not listen to, who was 
left to rot twenty-seven years in the 
dungeons of Naples, who in his time 
had not the least political credit, and 
who certainly understood more of the 
welfare and prosperity of kings and 
nations than all the great politicians 
of France and Spain, the cruel and 
artful Catherine, the atrocious Duke 
of Alba, the impudent Leon X., and 
even the good Sully. No one that 
I know of has paid the least regard 
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to these truths, so largely emitted b 
Thomas Campanella, and which fall 
like a free and vast cascade from his 
ingenious mind. This man, of such a 
practical genius, passed for a sort of a 
vain talker. When the honest book- 
seller of Amsterdam, Louis Elzevir, 
embellished the work in question 
(1640) with a preface after his own 
manner, he ridiculed in good Latin 
this monk who would judge every 
thing, reform every thing, arrange 
every thing his own way, “ Reges et 
subditos suo subjicere nutui,” and 
prescribe laws to mankind. “ Homo 
ut magni ingenii, ita non nisi magna, 
et a vocatione sua aliena, spirantis :” 
—Ardent genius, which was only bent 
on grand designs, and these the most 
foreign to his vocation. 

Campanellagives many other coun- 
sels to his monarch. The establish- 
ment of hospitals for disabled soldiers, 
a school specially for young seamen, 
the foundation of an institution re- 
served for the daughters of-soldiers 
at the public expense, are indicated 
in his extraordinary book; and his 
violent and ardent imagination has 
unhappily mixed with this good ad- 
vice a thousand astrological reveries, 
as well as a countless number of 
schemes which are quite startling. 
For example, he advises the king to 
lend to the people without usury, 
dato pignore, which is nothing else 
than the establishment of a great 
pawning-office, and that he would 
Jund the money of his subjects, ren- 
dering them account of the capital and 
interest (servata fide), which resembles 
greatly the savings-bank system of 
modern times. He recommends the 
keeping up ofa fine navy ; “ For,” 
says he, eloquently, “the key of 
the sea is the key of the world.” In 
forming his Theory on Colonisation, 
he warns Philip Il. against follow- 
ing the example of the French, who, 
by their want of patience, steadiness, 
and perseverance, have destroyed the 
results of their courage. These words, 
which we translate literally, deserve 
to be well meditated on at the present 
time :— 


“The French, incapable of moderation 
abroad, too impatient and indiscreet, ar- 
rogating too much to themselves on the 
one hand, on the other giving too much 
liberty to their subjects, treating them 
to-day with easy good-nature, to-morrow 
with harsh rigour, have never been able 
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to constitute solidly their colonies. They 


have acquired many possessions, and 
have lost them all (‘ cum multa acquisi- 
verint nihil servaverunt’).” 


He quotes on the subject of con- 

uests,— Naples, Milan, and Genoa. 

e wishes men’s minds to be diverted 
from theological subtilties, and that 
they should be directed towards the 
study of geography, of the actual 
living world, and of history. It is 
curious to trace the resemblance that 
occurs between his system of social 
organisation and that of Napoleon. 
Both are founded on a legal code, 
on the abolition of the rights of birth, 
and family, and station. Both threw 
open the avenues of distinction to 
merit wherever it may be found, and 
stimulate, by the prospect of honour, 
to exertion in the public service. 
He strikes, indeed, at the very roots 
of Spanish society, as in his day it 
existed. He recommends the re- 
duction of monks to a certain 
limited number, a permanent war 
against the Mahommedans, artd the 
foundation of bazars or factories, 
and naval schools on every im- 
portant point of the globe,—at the 
Canary Islands, Sicily, St. Domingo, 
and the Cape of Good Hope; the 
encouragement of manufactures, and 
of public workshops; preferable, says 
he, to mines of gold and silver (me- 
tallifodinis potiora). Complete this vast 
system, which the English aristocracy 
has partly realised. How dared a 
prisoner tell these truths to Spain— 
to his king? By the exercise of a 
rare ingenuity, by promising to his 
master that of which the latter was 
ambitious, a universal monarchy, 
and connecting it with the adoption 
of plans which aimed at a far nobler 
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object. And this it was which de- 
ceived the literary men of an after 
age, and induced them not to notice 
either Campanella, or his treatise on 
Spain. They could perceive the im- 
mediate end at which he appeared to 
aim, though the philosophy that 
was hidden under his system proved 
too deep for them. They praised 
his boldness, but missed the very 
point where praise was due. How 
prophetic are the following sentences, 
with which, for the present, we close 
our notice of a man, than whom few 
ages have produced any more re- 
markable ? 


‘* The future age will renew every 
thing in society ; there will first be de- 
struction, then reconstruction, a new 
monarchy, and a complete reformation 
of the laws. ‘ Seculo venturo..... 
reformatio legum, artium .. . . prius 
evelli et extirpari, deinde edificari :’— 
Every thing announces it to us, especially 
the wonderful discovery of the magnet, 
of printing, of gunpowder (inventionis 
mirifice, &c.), telescopes, &c. &c. We 
have made more histories and written 
more books in a hundred years than our 
ancestors have written in four or five 
thousand. Nothing is a barrier to the 
freedom of mankind.” 


And to prove this indestructible 
force of human liberty, proceeding 
in great mystery in the walks of 

rovidence, he adds a sentence re- 
Con to his own life which appears 
to us sublime :— 


«* How can one stop the free progress 
of mankind, when eight-and-forty hours 
of torture could not bring under subjec.- 
tion the will of a poor philosopher, and 
extort from him the least word of what 
he wished to keep secret?” 


This philosopher was himself, 
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A ROMANCE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


BY FITZ-BOODLE. 
CuapTer V. 


IN WHICH BARRY TAKES A NEAR VIEW OF MILITARY GLORY. 


I wever had a taste for any thin 
but genteel company, and hate a 
descriptions of low life. Hence my 
account of the society in which I at 
present found myself must of neces- 
sity be short, and, indeed, the recol- 
lection of it is profoundly disagree- 
able tome. Pah! the reminiscences 
of the horrid black-hole of a place in 
which we soldiers were confined, of 
the wretched creatures with whom I 
was now foreed to keep company, of 
the ploughmen, poachers, pick pockets, 
who had taken refuge from poverty, or 
the law,as, in truth, I had done myself, 
is enough to make me ashamed even 
now, and it calls the blush into my 
old cheeks to think I was ever forced 
to keep such company. I should 
have fallen into despair but that, 
luckily, events occurred to rouse my 
spirits, and in some measure to con- 
sole me for my misfortunes. 

The first of these consolations I 
had was a good quarrel, which took 
place on the day after my entrance 
into the transport ship, with a huge, 
red-haired monster of a fellow—a 
chairman, who had enlisted to fly 
from a vixen of a wife, who, boxer 
as he was, had been more than a 
match for him. As soon as this fel- 
low—Toole, I remember, was his 
name—got away from the arms of 
the washerwoman, his lady, his na- 
tural courage and ferocity returned, 
and he became the tyrant of all round 
about him. All recruits, especially, 
were the object of the brute’s insult 
and ill-treatment. 

I had no money, as I said, and was 
sitting very disconsolately over a 
platter of rancid bacon and mouldy 
biscuit, which was served to us at 
mess, when it came to my turn to be 
helped to drink, and I was served, like 
the rest, with a dirty tin noggin, con- 
taining somewhat more than half a 
pint of rum and water. The beaker 
was so greasy and filthy that I could 
not help turning round to the mess- 
man and saying, “ Fellow, get me a 
glass!” At which all the wretches 


round about me burst into a roar of 
laughter, the very loudest among 
them being, of course, Mr. Toole. 
‘Get the gentleman a towel for his 
hands, and serve him a basin of tur- 
tle-soup,” roared the monster who 
was sitting, or rather squatting, on 
the deck opposite me, and as he spoke 
he suddenly seized my beaker of 
grog and emptied it in the midst of 
another burst of applause. 

“Tf you want to vex him, ax ‘im 
about his wife, the washerwoman, 
who bates him,” here whispered in 
my ear another worthy, a retired 
link-boy, who, disgusted with his 
eee had adopted the military 
ife. 

“Ts it a towel of your wife's wash- 
ing, Mr. Toole?” said I. “I'm told 
she wiped your face often with one.” 

“ Ax him why he wouldn't see her 
yesterday, when she came to the 
I continued the link-boy. And 
so I put to him some other foolish 
jokes about soap-suds, hen-pecking, 
and flat-irons, which set the man 
into a fury, and succeeded in raising 
a quarrel between us. We should 
have fallen to at once, but a couple 
of grinning marines, who kept watch 
at the door, for fear we should re- 
pent of our bargain and have a fancy 
to escape, came forward and inter- 
posed between us with fixed bayonets, 
and the sergeant, coming down the 
ladder and hearing the dispute, con- 
descended to say that we might fight 
it out like men with /fistes if we chose, 
and that the fore-deck should be free 
to us for that purpose. But the use 
of jistes, as the Englishman called 
them, was not then general in Ire- 
land, and it was agreed that we should 
have a pair of cudgels, with one of 
which weapons I finished the fellow 
in four minutes, giving him a thump 
across his stupid sconce which laid 
him lifeless on the deck, and not re- 
ceiving myself a single hurt of con- 
sequence. 

This victory over the cock of the 
vile dunghill obtained me respect 
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among the wretches of whom I formed 
part, and served to set up my spirits, 
which otherwise were flagging ; and 
my position was speedily made more 
bearable by the arrival on board our 
ship of an old friend. This was no 
other than my second in the fatal 
duel which had sent me thus early 
out in the world, Captain Fagan. 
There was a young nobleman who 
had a company in our regiment 
(Gale’s foot), and who, preferring 
the delights of the mall and the 
clubs to the dangers of a rough cam- 
paign, had given Fagan the opportu- 
nity of an exchange, which, as the 
latter had no fortune but his sword, 
he was glad to make. The sergeant 
was vs us through our exercise 
on deck (the seamen and officers of 
the transport looking grinning on) 
when a boat came from the shore 
bringing our captain to the ship, and 
though I started and blushed red as 
he recognised me—a descendant of the 
Barrys—in this pr posture, I 
promise you that the sight of Fagan’s 
face was most welcome to me, for it 
assured me that a friend was near 
me. Before that I was so melan- 
choly that I would certainly have 
deserted had I found the means, and 
had not the inevitable marines kept 
a watch to prevent any such escapes. 
Fagan gave mea wink of recognition, 
but offered no public token of ac- 
quaintance, and it was not until two 
days afterwards, and when we had 
bidden adieu to old Ireland and were 
standing out to sea, that he called me 
into his cabin, and then, shaking 
hands with me cordially, gave me 
news, which I much wanted, of my 
family. “I had news of you in 
Dublin,” he said. “’Faith, you've 
begun early, like your father’s son, 
and I think you could not do better 
than as you have done.’ But why 
did not write home to your poor 
mother? She has sent a half-dozen 
letters to you at Dublin.” 

I said I had asked for letters at 
the post-office, but there were none 
for Mr. Redmond. I did not like to 
add that I had been ashamed after 
the first week to write to my mo- 
ther. 

“We must write to her by the 
pilot,” said he, “ who will leave us in 
two hours, and you can tell her that 
you are safe, and married to Brown 
Bess.” I sighed when he talked 
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about being married; on which he 
said, with a laugh, “I see you are 
thinking of a certain young lady at 
Brady's Town.” 

“Ts Miss Brady well ?” said I; and, 
indeed, could hardly utter it, for I 
certainly was thinking about her; 
for, though I had forgotten her in 
the gaieties of Dublin, I have always 
found adversity makes man very 
affectionate. 

“ There's only seven Miss Bradys 
now,” answered Fagan, in a solemn 
voice, “ poor Nora ——” 

“Good Heavens! what of her? I 
thought grief had killed her.” 

“She took on so at your going 
away that she was obliged to console 
herself with a husband. She’s now 
Mrs. John Quin.” 

“Mrs. John Quin! Was there 
another Mr. John Quin?” asked I, 
quite wonder-stricken. 

“No, the very same one, my boy. 
He recovered from his wound. The 
ball you hit him with was not likely 
to hurt him. It was only made of 
tow. Do you think the Bradys 
would let you kill fifteen hundred a- 

ear out of the family ?” And then 
‘agan farther told me that, in order 
to get me out of the way, for the 
cowardly Englishman could never 
be brought to marry from fear of 
me, the plan of the duel had been 
arranged. “But hit him you cer- 
tainly did, Redmond, and with a fine 
thick plugget of tow, and the fellow 
was so frightened that he was an 
hour in coming to. We told your 
mother the story afterwards, and a 
pretty scene she made; she de- 
spatched a half-score of letters to 
Dublin after you, but I suppose ad- 
dressed them to you in your real 
name, by which you never thought 
to ask for them.” 

“The coward!” said I (though, 
I confess; my mind was con- 
siderably relieved at the thoughts 
of not having killed him). “ And 
did the Bradys of Castle Brady con- 
sent to admit a poltroon like that into 
one of the most ancient and honour- 
able families of the world ?” 

“He has paid off your uncle’s 
mortgage,” said Fagan, “he gives 
Nora a coach-and-six, he is to sell 
out, and Lieutenant Ulick Brady of 
the militia is to purchase his com- 
pany. That coward of a fellow has 
been the making of your uncle's fa- 
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mily. Faith! the business was well 
done.” And then, laughing, he told 
me how Mick and Ulick had never 
let him out of their sight, although 
he was for deserting to England, until 
the marriage was completed, and the 
happy couple off on their road to 
Dublin. “Are you in want of cash, 
my boy?” continued the good-na- 
tured captain. “You may draw 
upon me, for I got a couple of hun- 
dred out of Master Quin for m 
share, and while they last you shall 
never want.” 

And so he bade me sit down and 
write a letter to my mother, which I 
did forthwith in very sincere and 
repentant terms, stating that I had 
been guilty of extravagances, that I 
had not known until that moment 
under what a fatal error I had been 
labouring, and that I had embarked 
for Germany as a volunteer. And 
the letter was scarcely finished when 
the pilot sung out that he was going 
on shore; and he departed, taking 
with him, from many an anxious fel- 
low besides myself, our adieus to 
friends in old Ireland. 

Although I was called Captain 
Barry for many years of my life, and 
have been known as such by the first 
people of Europe, yet I may as well 
confess I had no more claim to the 
title than many a gentleman who 
assumes it, and never had a right to 
an epaulet, or to any military decora- 
tion higher than a corporal’s stripe 
of worsted. I was made corporal by 
Fagan during our voyage to the Elbe, 
and my rank was confirmed on terra 
Jjirma. Iwas promised a halbert, too, 
and afterwards, perhaps, an ensigncy 
if I distinguished myself; but Fate 
did not intend that I should remain 
long an English soldier, as shall ap- 
pear presently. Meanwhile our 
passage was very favourable ; my ad- 
ventures were told by Fagan to his 
brother officers, who treated me with 
kindness; and my victory over the 
big chairman procured me respect 
from my comrades of the fore-deck. 
Encouraged and strongly exhorted 
by Fagan, I did my duty resolutely ; 
but, though affable and good-hu- 
moured with the men, I never at 
first condescended to associate with 
such low fellows, and, indeed, was 
called generally amongst them “my 
lord.” I believe it was the ex-link- 
boy, a facetious knave, who gave me 
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the title, and I felt that I should be- 
come such a rank as well as any peer 
in the kingdom. 
It would require a greater philoso- 
pher and historian than I am to ex- 
lain the causes of the famous Seven 
ears’ War in which Europe was en- 
gaged; and, indeed, its origin has 
always appeared to me to be so com- 
plicated, and the books written zbout 
it so amazingly hard to understand, 
that I have seldom been much wiser 
at the end of a chapter than at the 
beginning, and so shall not trouble 
my reader with any personal disqui- 
sitions concerning the matter. All I 
know is, that after his majesty’s love 
of his Hanoverian dominions had 
rendered him most unpopular in his 
English kingdom, with Mr. Pitt at 
the head of the anti-German war 
party, all of a sudden, Mr. Pitt be- 
coming minister, the rest of the em- 
pire applauded the war as much as 
they had hated it before. The victo- 
ries of Dettingen and Crefeld were in 
every body's mouths, and “the Pro- 
testant hero,” as we used to call the 
godless old Frederick of Prussia, 
was adored by us as a saint a very 
short time after we had been about to 
make war against him, in alliance 
with the empress queen. Now, some- 
how, we were on Frederick’s side ; the 
empress, the French, the Swedes, and 
the Russians, were leagued against 
us; and I remember, when the news 
of the battle of Lissa came even to 
our remote quarter of Ireland, we 
considered it as a triumph for the cause 
of Protestantism, and illuminated, and 
bonfired, and had a sermon at church, 
and kept the Prussian king’s birth- 
day, on which my uncle would get 
drunk, as indeed on any other occa- 
sion. Most of the low fellows en- 
listed with myself were, of course, 
Papists (the English army was filled 
with such out of that never-failing 
my of ours), and these, forsooth, 
were fighting the battles of Protes- 
tantism with Frederick, who was be- 
labouring the Protestant Swedes and 
the Protestant Saxons, as well as the 
Russians of the Greek Church, and 
the Papist troops of the emperor and 
the King of France. It was against 
these latter that the English auxilia- 
ries were employed, and we know 
that, be the quarrel what it may, an 
Englishman and a Frenchman are 
pretty willing to make a fight of it, 
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We landed ‘at Cuxhaven, and be- 
fore I had been a month in the Elec- 
torate I was transported into a tall 
and proper young soldier, and, having 
a natural aptitude for military exer- 
cise, was soon as accomplished at the 
drill as the oldest sergeant in the 
regiment. It is well, however, to 
dream of glorious war in a snug arm- 
chair at home, ay, or to make it as 
an officer, surrounded by gentlemen, 
gorgeously dressed, and cheered by 
chances of promotion. But those 
chances do not shine on poor fellows 
in worsted lace ; the rough texture of 
our red coats made me ashamed when 
I saw an officer go by ; my soul used 
to shudder when, on going the rounds, 
I would hear their voices as they sat 
jovially over the mess-table; my 
pride revolted at being obliged to 
plaster my hair with flower and can- 
dle-grease, instead of using the proper 
pomatum for a gentleman. Yes, my 
tastes have always been high and 
fashionable, and I loathed the horrid 
company in which I was fallen. 
What chances had I of promotion ? 
None of my relatives had money to 
buy me a commission, and I became 
soon so low-spirited, that I longed for 
a general action and a ball to finish 
me, and vowed that I would take 
some opportunity to desert. 

When I think that I, the descend- 
ant of the kings of Ireland, was 
threatened with a caning by a young 
scoundrel who had just joined from 
Eton College—when I think that he 
offered to make me his footman, and 
that I did not, on either occasion, 
murder him! On the first occasion 
I burst into tears, I do not care to 
own it, and had serious thoughts of 
committing suicide, so great was my 
mortification. But my kind friend 
Fagan came to my aid in the cireum- 
stance with some very timely conso- 
lation. “My poor boy,” said he, 
“you must not take the matter to 
heart so. Caning is only a relative 
disgrace. Young Ensign Fakenham 
was flogged himself at Eton School 
only a month ago. I would lay a 
wager that his scars are not yet 
healed. You must cheer up, my boy ; 
do your duty, be a gentleman, and no 
serious harm can fallon you.” And 
I heard afterwards that my champion 
had taken Mr. Fakenham very se- 
verely to task for his threat, and said 
to him that any such proceedings for 
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the future he should consider as an 
insult to himself, whereon the young 
ensign was, for the moment, civil. 
As for the sergeants, I told one of 
them, that if any-man struck me, no 
matter who he might be, or what 
the penalty, I would take his life. 
And, faith! there was an air of sin- 
cerity in my speech which convinced 
the whole bevy of them; and as long 
as I remained in the English service 
no rattan was ever laid on the shoul- 
ders of Redmond Barry. Indeed, I 
was in that savage, moody state, that 
my mind was quite made up to the 
point, and I looked to hear my own 
dead march played as sure as I was 
alive. When I was made a corporal, 
some of my evils were lessened; I 
messed with the sergeants by special 
favour, and used to treat them to 
drink, and lose money to the rascals 
at play, with which cash my good 
friend Mr. Fagan punctually sup- 
plied me. 

Our regiment, which was quartered 
about Stade and Luneburg, speedily 
got orders to march southwards to- 
wards the Rhine, for news came that 
our great general, Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, had been defeated— 
no, not defeated, but foiled in his at- 
tack upon the French under the 
Duke of Broglio, at Bergen, near 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and had 
been obliged to fall back. As the 
allies retreated, the French rushed 
forward, and made a bold push for 
the Electorate of our gracious mo- 
narch in Hanover, threatening that 
they would occupy it as they had 
done before when D’Estrées beat the 
hero of Culloden, the gallant Duke 
of Cumberland, and caused him to 
sign the capitulation of Closter Zeven. 
An advance upon Hanover always 
caused a great agitation in the royal 
bosom of the King of England, more 
troops were sent to join us, convoys 
of treasure were passed over our 
forces, and to our ally’s the King of 
Prussia; and although, in spite of 
all assistance, the army under Prince 
Ferdinand was very much weaker 
than that of the invading enemy, yet 
we had the advantage of better sup- 

lies, of one of the greatest generals 
in the world, and, I was going to add, 
of British valour, but the less we say 
about that the better. My Lord 


George Sackville did not exactly 
cover himself with laurels at Minden, 
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otherwise there might have been won 
there one of the greatest victories of 
modern times. 

Throwing himself between the 
French and interior of the Electorate, 
Prince Ferdinand wisely took pos- 
session of the free town of Bremen, 
which he made his store-house and 
place of arms, and round which he 
gathered all his troops, making ready 
to fight the famous battle of Minden. 

Were these memoirs not charac- 
terised by truth, and did I deign to 
utter a single word for which my 
own personal experience did not give 
me the fullest authority, I might 
easily make myself the hero of some 
strange and popular adventures, and, 
after the fashion of novel-writers, 
introduce my readers to the great 
characters of this remarkable time. 
These persons (I mean the romance- 
writers), if they take a drummer or a 
dustman for a hero, somehow manage 
to bring him in contact with the 
greatest lords and most notorious 
personages of the empire, and I war- 
rant me there’s not one of them but, 
in describing the battle of Minden, 
would manage to bring Prince Fer- 
dinand, and my Lord George Sack- 
ville, and my Lord Granby, into 
presence. It would have been easy 
for me to have said I was present 
when the orders were brought to 
Lord George to charge with the ca- 
valry and finish the route of the 
Frenchmen, and when he refused to 
do so, and thereby spoiled a great 
victory. But the fact is, I was two 
miles off from the cavalry when his 
lordship’s fatal hesitation took place, 
and none of us soldiers of the line 
knew of what had occurred until we 
came to talk about the fight over our 
kettles in the evening, and repose 
after the labours of a hard-fought 
day. I saw no one of higher rank 
that day than my colonel and a cou- 
ple of orderly officers riding by in 
the smoke—no one on our side, that 
is. A poor corporal (as I then had 
the disgrace of being) is not gene- 
rally invited into the company of 
commanders and the great; but, in 
revenge, I saw, I promise you, some 
very good company on the French 
part, for their regiments of Lorraine 
and Royal Cravate were charging us 
all day ; and in that sort of mélée high 
and low are pretty equally received. 
I hate bragging, but I cannot help 
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saying that I made a very close ac- 

uaintance with the colonel of the 
sravates, for I drove my bayonet 
into his body, and finished off a poor 
little ensign, so young, slender, and 
small, that a blow from my pig-tail 
would have despatched him, I think, 
in place of the butt of my musket, 
with which I clubbed him down. I 
killed, besides, four more officers and 
men, and in the poor ensign’s pocket 
found a purse of fourteen louis-d’or, 
and a silver box of sugar-plums, of 
which the former present was very 
agreeable to me. If people would 
tell their stories of battles in this 
simple way, I think the cause of truth 
would not suffer by it. All I know of 
this famous fight of Minden (except 
from books) is told here above. The 
ensign’s silver bon-bon box and his 
purse of gold; the livid face of the 
poor fellow as he fell; the huzzas of 
the men of my company as I went 
out under a smart fire, and rifled 
him; their shouts and curses as we 
came hand in hand with the French- 
men,—these are, in truth, not very 
dignified recollections, and had best 
be passed over briefly. When my 
kind friend Fagan was shot, a bro- 
ther captain, and his very good 
friend, turned to Lieutenant Rawson, 
and said, “ Fagan’s down ; Rawson, 
there’s your company.” It was all 
the epitaph my brave patron got. “I 
should have left you a hundred gui- 
neas, Redmond,” were his last words 
to me, “ but for a cursed run of ill- 
luck last night at faro ;” and he gave 
me a faint squeeze of the hand ; and, 
as the word was given to advance, I 
left him. When we came back to 
our old ground, which we presently 
did, he was lying there still, but he 
was dead. Some of our people had 
already torn off his epaulets, and, no 
doubt, had rifled his purse. Such 
knaves and ruffians do men in war 
become! It is well for gentlemen to 
talk of the age of chivalry ; but re- 
member the starving brutes whom 
they lead—men nursed in poverty, 
entirely ignorant, made to take a 
pride in deeds of blood—men who 
can have no amusement but in drunk- 
enness, debauch, and plunder. It is 
with these shocking instruments that 
your great warriors and kings have 
been doing their murderous work in 
the world; and while, for instance, 
we are at the present moment admir- 
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ing the “ Great Frederick,” as we 
call him, and his philosophy, and his 
liberality, and his military genius, I, 
who have served him, “a tn as it 
were, behind the scenes of which that 
reat spectacle is composed, can only 
ook at it with horror. What a 
number of items of human crime, 
misery, slavery, to form that sum- 
total ofglory! Ican recollect a cer- 
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tain day, about three weeks after the 
battle of Minden, and a farm-house 
in which some of us entered; and 
how the old woman and her daugh- 
ters served us, trembling, to wine; 
and how we got drunk over the 
wine, and the house was in a flame 
resently ; and woe betidethe wretched 
ellow afterwards who came home to 
look for his house and his children ! 


CuarTer VI. 


IN WHICH BARRY TRIES TO REMOVE AS FAR FROM MILITARY GLORY AS POSSIBLE, 


After the death of my protector, 
Captain Fagan, I am forced to con- 
fess that I fell into the very worst of 
coursesand company. Being a rough 
soldier of fortune himself, he had 
never been a favourite with the offi- 
cers of his regiment ; who had a con- 
tempt for Irishmen, as Englishmen 
sometimes will have, and used to 
mock his brogue and his blunt, un- 
couth manners. I had been insolent 
to one or two of them, and had only 
been screened from punishment by 
his intercession; and especially his 
successor, Mr. Rawson, had no liking 
for me, and put another man into the 
sergeant’s place vacant in his com- 
pany after the battle of Minden. This 
act of injustice rendered my service 
very disagreeable to me ; and, instead 
of seeking to conquer the dislike of 
my superiors, and win their good- 
will by good behaviour, I only sought 
for means to make my situation easier 
to me, and grasped at all the amuse- 
ments in my power. In a foreign 
country, with the enemy before us, 
and the people continually under con- 
tribution from one side or the other, 
numberless irregularities were per- 
mitted to the troops which would 
not have been allowed in more peace- 
able times. I descended gradually to 
mix with the sergeants, and to share 
in their amusements; drinking and 
gambling were, I am sorry to say, 
our principal pastimes ; and I fell so 
readily into their ways, that, though 
only a young lad of seventeen, I was 
the master of them all in daring 
wickedness ; though there were some 
among them who, I promise you, 
were far advanced in the science of 
every kind of profligacy. I should 
have been under the provost-mar- 
shal’s hands, for a dead certainty, had 
I continued much longer in the army ; 
but an accident occurred which took 


me out of the English service in ra- 
ther a singular manner. 

The year in which George IT. died, 
our regiment had the honour to be 
present at the Battle of Warburg 
(where the Marquess of Granby and 
his horse fully retrieved the discredit 
which had fallen upon the cavalry 
since Lord George Sackville’s defal- 
eation at Minden), and where Prince 
Ferdinand once more completely de- 
feated the Frenchmen. Dacian the 
action, my lieutenant, Mr. Faken- 
ham, of Fakenham, the gentleman 
who had threatened me, it may be re- 
membered, with the caning, was 
struck by a musket-ball in the side. 
He had shewn no want of courage in 
this or any other occasion where he 
had been called upon to act against 
the French; but this was his first 
wound, and the young gentleman 
was exceedingly frightened by it. He 
offered five guineas to be carried into 
the town which was hard by ; and I 
and another man, taking him up in a 
cloak, managed to transport him into 
a place of decent appearance, where 
we put him to bed, and where a 
young surgeon (who desired nothing 
better than to take himself out of 
the fire of the musketry) went pre- 
sently to dress his wound. 

In order to get into the house, 
we had been obliged, it must be con- 
fessed, to fire into the locks with our 

ieces, which summons brought an 
inhabitant of the house to the door, 
a very pretty and black-eyed young 
woman, who lived there with her old 
half-blind father, a retired jagd- 
meister of the Duke of Cassel, hard 
by. When the French were in the 
town, meinherr’s house had suffered 
like those of his neighbours ; and he 
was at first exceedingly unwilling to 
accommodate our guests. But the 
first knocking at the door had the 
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effect of bringing a speedy answer ; 
and Mr. Fakenham, taking a couple 
of guineas out of a very full purse, 
speedily convinced the people that 
they had only to deal with a person 
of honour. 

Leaving the doctor (who was very 
glad to stop) with his patient, who 
paid me the stipulated reward, I was 
returning to my regiment with my 
other comrade, after having paid, in 
my German jargon, some deserved 
compliments to the black-eyed beauty 
of Warburg, and thinking, with no 
small envy, how comfortable it would 
be to be billeted there, when the 
private who was with me cut short 
my reveries, by suggesting that we 
should divide the five guineas that 
the lieutenant had given me. 

“ There is your share,” said I, giv- 
ing the fellow one piece, which was 
plenty, as I was the leader of the ex- 
pedition. But he swore a dreadful 
oath that he would have half; and, 
when I told him to go to a quarter 
which I shall not name, the fellow, 
lifting his musket hit me a blow with 
the butt-end of it, which sent me 
lifeless to the ground; and, when I 
awoke from my trance, I found my- 
self bleeding with a large wound in 
the head, and had barely time to 
stagger back to the house where I 
had left the lieutenant, when I again 
fell fainting at the door. 

Here I must have been discovered 
by the surgeon on his issuing out ; 
for when I awoke a second time I 
found myself in the ground-floor 
room of the house, supported by the 
black-eyed girl, while the surgeon 
was copiously bleeding me at the 
arm. ‘There was another bed in the 
room where the lieutenant had been 
laid,— it was that occupied by Gretel, 
the servant; while Lischen, as my 
fair one was called, had, till now, slept 
in the couch where the wounded 
officer lay. 

“Who are you putting into that 
bed ?” said he, languidly, in German; 
for the ball had been extracted from 
his side with much pain and loss of 
blood. 

They told him it was the corporal 
who had brought him. 

“A corporal?” said he, in Eng- 
lish; “turn him out.” And you 
may be sure I felt highly compli- 
mented by the words. But we were 
both. too faint to compliment or 
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to abuse each other much, and I was 
put to bed carefully ; and, on being 
undressed, had an opportunity to find 
that my pockets had been rifled by 
the English soldier after he had 
knocked me down. However, I was 
in good quarters; the young lady 
who sheltered me presently brought 
me arefreshing drink ; and, as I took 
it, I could not help pressing the kind 
hand that gave it me: nor, in truth, 
did this token of my gratitude seem 
unwelcome. 

This intimacy did not decrease 
with further acquaintance. I found 
Lischen the tenderest of nurses. 
Whenever any delicacy was to be 
provided for the wounded lieutenant, 
a share was always sent to the bed 
opposite his, and to the avaricious 
man’s no small annoyance. His ill- 
ness was long. On the second day 
the fever declared itself; for some 
nights he was delirious; and I re- 
member it was when a commanding 
officer was inspecting our quarters, 
with an intention, very likely, of bil- 
leting himself on the house, that the 
howling and mad words of the pa- 
tient overhead struck him, and he 
retired rather frightened. I had 
been sitting up very ey in 
the lower apartment, for my hurt 
was quite subsided ; and it was only 
when the officer asked me, with a 
rough voice, why I was not at my 
regiment, that I began to reflect how 
pleasant my quarters were to me, and 
that I was much better here than 
crawling under an odious tent with a 
parcel of tipsy soldiers, or going the 
night-rounds, or rising long before 
day-break for drill. 

he delirium of Mr. Fakenham 
gave me a hint, and I determined 
orthwith to go mad. There was a 
poor fellow about Brady’s town 
called “ Wandering Billy,” whose in- 
sane pranks I had often mimicked as 
a lad, and I again put them in prac- 
tice. That night I made an attempt 
upon Lischen, saluting her with a 
and a grin which frightened 
er almost out of her wits; and when 
any body came I was raving. The 
blow on the head had disordered m 
brain; the doctor was ready to vouch 
for this fact. One night I whispered 
to him that I was Julius Cesar, and 
considered him to be my affianced 
wife Queen Cleopatra, which con- 
vinced him of my insanity. Indeed, 
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if her majesty had been like my 
ZEsculapius, she must have had a 
carroty beard, such as is rare in 
Egypt. 

A movement on the part of the 
French speedily caused an advance 
on our part. The town was evacu- 
ated, except by a few Russian troops, 
whose surgeons were to visit the 
wounded in the place ; and, when we 
were well, we were to be drafted to 
our regiments. I determined that I 
never would join mine again. My 
intention was to make for Holland, 
almost the only neutral country of 
Europe in these times, and thence to 
get a passage somehow to England, 
and home to dear old Brady’s town. 

If Mr. Fakenham is now alive (I 
have lost sight of him since the year 
1814, when I met him at Brixton), I 
here tender him my apologies for my 
conduct to him. ite was very rich ; 
he used me very ill. I managed to 
frighten away his servant who came 
to attend him after the affair of War- 
burg, and from that time would 
sometimes condescend to wait upon 
the patient, who always treated me 
with scorn; but it was my object to 
have him alone, and I bore his bru- 
tality with the utmost civility and 
mildness, meditating in my own mind 
a very pretty return for all his fa- 
yours to me. Nor was I the only 
person in the house to whom the 
worthy gentleman was uncivil. He 
ordered the fair Lischen hither and 
thither, made impertinent love to her, 
abused her soups, quarrelled with 
her omelettes, and grudged the money 
which was laid out for his main- 
tenance that our hostess detested 
him as much as, I think, without 
vanity, she regarded me. 

For, if the truth must be told, I 
had made very deep love to her dur- 
ing my stay under her roof, as is al- 
ways my way with women, of what- 
ever age or degree of beauty. Toa 
man who has to make his way in the 
world, these dear girls can always be 
useful in one fashion or another ; 
never mind if they repel your passion, 
at any rate, they are not offended 
with your declaration of it, and only 
look upon you with more favourable 
eyes in consequence of your misfor- 
tune. As for Lischen, I told her 
such a pathetic story of my life (a 
tale a great deal more romantic than 
that here narrated,—for I did not 
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restrict myself to the exact truth in 
that history, as in these pages I am 
bound to do), that I won the poor 
girl’s heart entirely, and, besides, 
made considerable progress in the 
German language under her instruc- 
tion. Do not think me very cruel 
and heartless, ladies; this heart of 
Lischen’s was like many a town in 
the neighbourhood in which she 
dwelt, and had been stormed and 
occupied several times before I came 
to invest it; now mounting French 
colours, now green and yellow Saxon, 
now black and white Prussian, as the 
case may be. A lady who sets her 
heart upon a lad in uniform must pre- 
pare to change lovers pretty quickly, 
or her life will be but a sad one. 

The German surgeon who at- 
tended us after the departure of the 
English only condescended to pay our 
house a visit twice during my resi- 
dence ; and I took care, for a reason 
I had, to receive him in a darkened 
room, and much to the annoyance of 
Mr. Fakenham, who lay there: but 
I said the light affected my eyes 
dreadfully since my blow on the 
head ; and so I covered up my head 
with clothes when the doctor came, 
and told him that I was an Egyptian 
mummy, or talked to him some in- 
sane nonsense, in order to keep up 
my character. 

“ What is that nonsense you were 
talking about an Egyptian mummy, 
fellow ?” asked Mr. Fakenham, pee- 
vishly. 

* Oh! you'll know soon, sir,” said I. 

The next time that I expected the 
doctor to come, instead of receiving 
him in a darkened room, with hand- 
kerchiefs mufiled, I took care to be 
in the lower room, and was having a 
game at cards with Lischen as the 
surgeon entered. I had taken pos- 
session of a dressing-jacket of the 
lieutenant’s, and some other articles 
of his wardrobe, which fitted me 
pretty well, and, I flatter myself, was 
no ungentlemanlike figure. 

“ Good morrow, corporal,” said the 
doctor, rather gruffly, in reply to my 
smiling salute. 

“Corporal! Lieutenant, if you 
moped answered I, giving an arch 
ook at Lischen, whom I had not yet 
instructed in my plot. 

“ How lieutenant ?” asked the sur- 
geon. “I thought the lieutenant 
was ——” 
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“ Upon my word, you do me great 
honour,” cried I, laughing; “ you 
mistook me for the mad corporal up- 
stairs. The fellow has once or twice 
ae to be an officer, but m 

ind hostess here can answer whic 
is which.” 

“Yesterday he fancied he was 
Prince Ferdinand,” said Lischen ; 
“the day you came he said he was 
an Egyptian mummy.” 

* So he did,” said the doctor; “I 
remember; but, ha! ha! do you 
know, lieutenant, I have in my 
notes made a mistake in you two?” 

“ Don’t talk to me about his ma- 
lady ; he is calm now.” 

Lischen and I laughed at this error 
as at the most ridiculous thing in the 
world ; and, when the surgeon went 
up to examine his patient, I cautioned 
him not to talk to him about the 
subject of his malady, for he was in 
a very excited state. 

The reader will be able to gather 
from the above conversation what 
my design really was. I was deter- 
mined to escape, and to escape under 
the character of Lieutenant Faken- 
ham, taking it from him to his face, 
as it were, and making use of it to 
meet my imperious necessity. It was 
forgery and robbery, if you like; for 
I took all his money and clothes,— I 
don’t care to confess it ; but the need 
was so urgent, that I would do so 
again; and I knew I could not effect 
my escape without his purse as well 
as his name. Hence it became my 
duty to take possession of one and 
the other. 

As the lieutenant lay still in bed 
up-stairs, I did not hesitate at all 
about assuming his uniform, espe- 
cially after taking care to inform my- 
self from the doctor whether any 
men of ours who might know me 
were in the town. But there were 
none that I could hear of; and so I 
calmly took my walks with Madame 
Lischen, dressed in the lieutenant's 
uniform, made inquiries as to a horse 
that I wanted to purchase, reported 
myself to the commandant of the 
place as Lieutenant Fakenham, of 
Gale’s English regiment of foot, con- 
valescent, and was asked to dine 
with the officers of the Prussian re- 
giment at a very sorry mess they 
had. How Fakenham would have 
stormed and raged, had he known the 
use I was making of his name! 
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Whenever that worthy used to in- 
quire about his clothes, which he did 
with many oaths and curses that he 
would have me caned at the regi- 
ment for inattention, I, with a most 
respectful air, informed him that 
they were put away in perfect safety 
below ; and, in fact, had them very 
neatly packed, and ready for the day 
when I proposed to depart. His pa- 
pers and money, however, he kept 
under his pillow; and, as I had pur- 
chased a horse, it became necessary to 
pay for it. 

At a certain hour, then, I ordered 
the animal to be brought round, 
when I would pay the dealer for him. 
(I shall pass over my adieus with my 
kind hostess, which were very tear- 
ful indeed), and then, making up my 
mind to the great action, wall up- 
stairs to Fakenham’s room attired in 
his full-regimentals, and with his hat 
cocked over my left eye. 

“You gweat scoundwel !” said he, 
with a multiplicity of oaths; “ you 
mutinous dog! what do you mean by 
dwessing yourself in my wegimentals? 
As sure as my name's }'akenham, 
when we get back to the wegiment, I'll 
have your soul cut out of your body.” 

* I’m promoted lieutenant,” said I, 
with a sneer, “ I’m come to take my 
leave of you ;” and then, going up to 
his bed, I said, “I intend to have 
your papers and purse.” With this 
I = my hand under his pillow, at 
which he gave a scream that might 
have called the whole garrison about 
my ears. “ Hark ye, sir!” said I, 
“no more noise, or you are a dead 
man!” and, taking siniineubind I 
bound it tight round his mouth so as 
well-nigh to throttle him, and, pull- 
ing forward the sleeves of his shirt, 
tied them in a knot together, and so 
left him, removing the papers and 
the purse, you may be sure, and 
wishing him politely a good day. 

“ It is the mad corporal,” said I to 
the people down below who were at- 
tracted by the noise from the sick 
man’s chamber; and so taking leave 
of the old blind jagd-meister, and an 
adieu I will not say how tender of his 
daughter, I mounted my newly pur- 
chased animal, and, as I pranced 
away, and the sentinels presented 
arms to me at the town-gates, felt 
once more that I was in my proper 
sphere, and determined never again 
to fall from the rank of a gentleman. 
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I took at first the way towards 
Bremen, where our army was, and 
bringing reports and letters from the 
Prussian commandant of Warburg to 
head-quarters; but, as soon as I got 
out of sight of the advanced sentinels, 
I turned bridle and rode into the 
Hesse-Cassel territory, which is luck- 
ily not very far from Warburg, and 
I promise you I was very glad to see 
the blue-and-red stripes on the bar- 
riers, which shewed me that I was 
out of the land occupied by our 
countrymen. I rode to Hof, and the 
next day to Cassel, giving out that I 
was the bearer of despatches to Prince 
Henry, then on the Lower Rhine, 
and put up at the best hotel of the 
place, where the field-officers of the 
garrison had their ordinary. These 
gentlemen I treated to the best wines 
that the house afforded, for I was 
determined to keep up the character 
of the English gentleman, and I 
talked to them about my English 
estates with a fluency that almost 
made me believe in the stories which 
linvented. I was even asked to an 
assembly at Wilhelmshdéhe, the Elec- 
tor’s palace, and danced a minuct 
there with the Hof-marschall’s lovel 
daughter, and lost a few pieces to his 
excellency the first hunt-master of 
his highness. 

At our table at the inn there was 
a Prussian officer who treated me 
with great civility, and asked me a 
thousand questions about England, 
which I answered as best I might. 
But this best, I am bound to say, was 
bad enough. I knew nothing about 
England, and the court, and the noble 
families there ; but, led away by the 
vain-gloriousness of youth (and a 
i gad which I possessed in my 
carly days, but of which I have long 
since corrected myself, to boast and 
talk in a manner not altogether con- 
sonant with aa I invented a 
thousand stories which I told him; 
described the king and the ministers 
to him, said the British ambassador 
at Berlin was my uncle, and promised 
my acquaintance a letter of recom- 
mendation to him. When the officer 
asked me my uncle’s name, I was 
not able to give him the real name, 
and so said his name was O'Grady : it 
is as good a name as any other, and 
those of Kilballyowen, county Cork, 
are as good a family as any in the 
world, as Lhaye heard. As for stories 
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about my . 9 of these, of course, 
I had no lack, I wish my other 
histories had been equally authentic. 

On the eemien left Cassel, my 
Prussian friend came to me with an 
open, smiling countenance, and said 
he too was bound for Dusseldorf, 
whither I said my route lay ; and so 
laying our horses’ heads together, we 
jogged on. The country was desolate 
beyond description, The prince in 
whose dominions we were was known 
to be the most ruthless seller of 
men in Germany. He would sell to 
any bidder, and, during the five 
years which the war (afterwards 
called the Seven Years’ War) had 
now lasted, had so exhausted the 
males of his principality, that the 
fields remained untilled, even the 
children of twelve years old were 
driven off to the war, and I saw herds 
of these wretches marching forwards, 
attended by a few troopers, now ° 
under the guidance of a red-coated 
Hanoverian sergeant, now with a 
Prussian sub - officer accompanying 
them, with some of whom my com- 
panion exchanged signs of recognition. 

“It hurts my feelings,” said he, 
“to be obliged to commune with such 
wretches, but the stern necessities of 
war demand men continually, and 
hence these recruiters whom you see 
market in human flesh. They get 
five-and-twenty dollars a man from 
our government for eyery man they 
bring in. For fine men—for men 
like you,” he added, laughing, “ we 
would go as high as a hundred. In 
the old king’s time we would have 

iven a thousand for you, when he 
ad his giant regiment that our pre- 
sent monarch disbanded.” 

“T knew one of them,” said I, 
“who served with you: we used to 
call him Morgan Prussia.” 

* Indeed! and who was this Mor- 
gan Prussia ?” 

“ Why a huge grenadier of ours, 
who was somehow snapped up in 
Hanover by some of your recruiters.” 

“The rascals!” said my friend, 
“and did they dare take an English- 
man ?” 

“ Faith this was an Irishman, and 
a great deal too sharp for them, as 
you shall hear. Morgan was taken, 
then, and drafted into the giant 
guard, and was the biggest man al- 
most among all the giants there. 
Many of these monsters used to com- 
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plain of their life, and their caning, 
and their long drills, and their small 
pay, but Morgan was not one of the 
rumblers. ‘ It’s a deal better,’ said 
e, ‘to get fat here in Berlin than 
to starve in in Tipperary !’” 

“Where is Tipperary ?” asked my 
companion. 

“That is exactly what Morgan's 
friends asked him. It is a beautiful 
district in Ireland, the capital of 
which is the magnificent city of 
Clonmel ; a city, let me tell you, sir, 
only inferior to Dublin and London, 
and far more sumptuous than any on 
the Continent. Well, Morgan said 
that his birthplace was near that 
city, and the only thing which caused 
him unhappiness, in his present situa- 
tion, was the thought that his bro- 
thers were still starving at home, 
when they might be so much better 
off in his majesty’s service. 

“ ¢ Faith,’ says Morgan to the ser- 
geant, to whom he imparted the in- 
formation, ‘ it’s my brother Bin that 
would make the fine sergeant of the 
guards entirely !’ 

“*Ts Ben as tall as you are?’ 
asked the sergeant. 

“*¢ Astall as me, is it? Why, man, 
I'm the shortest of my family! 
There’s six more of us, but Bin’s the 
biggest of all. Oh! out and out the 
biggest. Seven feet in his stockin- 
Jut, as sure as my name’s Morgan!’ 

“* Can't we send and fetch them 
over, these brothers of yours ?” 

“* Not you. Ever since I was 
seduced by one of you gentlemen of 
the cane, they’ve a mortal aversion 
to all sergeants,’ answered Morgan : 
* but it’s a pity they cannot come, 
too. What a monster Bin would be 
in a grenadier’s cap!’ 

“ He said nothing more at the time 
regarding his brothers, but only sighed 
as if lamenting their hard fate. How- 
ever, the story wastold by thesergeant 
to the officers, and by the officers to the 
king himself; and his majesty was so 
inflamed by curiosity, that he actually 
consented to let Morgan go home in 
order to bring back with him his 
seven enormous brothers.” 

“ And were they as big as Morgan 
pretended ?” asked my comrade. I 
could not help laughing at his sim- 
ay a 

. you suppose,” cried I, “ that 
Morgan ever came back? No, no; 
once free, and he was too wise for 
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that. He has bought a snug farm 
in Tipperary with the money that 
was given him to secure his brothers, 
and I fancy few men of the guards 
ever profited so much by it.” 

The Prussian captain laughed ex- 
ceedingly at this story, said that the 
English were the cleverest nation in 
the world, and, on my setting him 
right, agreed that the Irish were even 
more so; and we rode on very well 
pleased with each other, for he had 
a thousand stories of the war to tell, 
and the skill and gallantry of Fre- 
derick, and the thousand escapes, and 
victories, and defeats scarcely less 
glorious than victories, through which 
the king had passed. Now that I 
was a gentleman, I could listen with 
admiration to these tales ; and yet the 
sentiment recorded at the end of the 
last chapter was uppermost in my 
mind but three weeks back, when I 
remembered that it was the great 
general got the glory, and the poor 
soldier only insult and the cane. 

“ By the way, to whom are you 
taking despatches ?” asked the officer. 

It was another ugly question which 
I determined to answer at hap-hazard ; 
and so I said, “ To General Rolls.” 
I had seen the general a year before, 
and gave the first name in my 
head. My friend was quite satisfied 
with it, and we continued our ride 
until evening came on; and, our 
horses being weary, it was agreed 
that we should come to a halt. 

“ There is a very good inn,” said 
the captain, as we rode up to what 
one to me a very lonely-looking 
place. 

“ This may be a very good inn for 
Germany,” said I, “ but it would not 
pass in old Ireland. Corbach is only 
a league off: let us push on for Cor- 
bach.” 

“ Do you want to see the loveliest 
woman in Europe ?” said the officer. 
“ Ah! you sly rogue, I see that will 
influence you ;” and, truth to say, 
such a proposal was always welcome 
to me, as I don’t caretoown. “The 
people are great farmers,” said the 
captain, “as well as inn-keepers ;” 
and, indeed, the place seemed more a 
farm than an inn-yard. We entered 
by a great gate into a court walled 
round, and at one end of which was 
the building, a dingy ruinous place. 
A couple of covered wagons were in 
the court, their horses were littered 
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under a shed hard by, and lounging 
about the place were some men, an 
a pair of sergeants in the Prussian 
uniform, who both touched their hats 
to my friend the captain. This cus- 
tomary formality struck me as no- 
thing extraordinary, but the aspect 
of the inn had something ae 
chilling and forbidding in it, and 
observed the men shut to the great 
yard-gates as soon as we were en- 
tered. Parties of French horsemen, 
the captain said, were about the 
country, and one could not take too 
many precautions against such vil- 
lains. 

We went into supper, after the two 
sergeants had taken charge of our 
horses; the captain, also, ordering 
one of them to take my valise to my 
bed-room. I promised the worthy 
fellow a glass of schnapps for his 


ins. 

2 dish of fried eggs and bacon was 
ordered from a hideous old wench 
that came to serve us, in place of the 
lovely creature I had expected to see ; 
and the captain, laughing, said, 
“ Well, our meal is a frugal one, but 
a soldier has many a times a worse ;” 
and, taking off his hat, sword-belt, 
and gloves, with great ceremony, he 
sat down to eat. I would not be 
behindhand with him in politeness, 
and put my weapon securely on the 
old chest of drawers where his was 
laid. 

The hideous old woman before 
mentioned brought us in a pot of 
very sour wine, at which and at her 
ugliness I felt a considerable ill- 
humour. 

“ Where's the beauty you promised 
me ?” said I, as soon as the old hag 
had left the room. 

“Bah!” said he, laughing, and 
looking hard at me: “ it was my joke. 
I was tired, and did not care to go 
farther. ‘There’s no prettier woman 
here than that. If she won't suit 
your fancy, my friend, you must 
wait awhile.” 

This increased my ill-humour. 

“Upon my word, sir,” said I, 


sternly, “ I think you have acted very 
coolly !” . 

“ T have acted as I think fit!” re- 
plied the captain. 

“Sir,” said I, “I'm a British 
officer !” 

“Tt’'s a lie!” roared the other, 


“you're & DESERTER! You're an 
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impostor, sir; I have known you for 
such these three hours. I suspected 
you yesterday. My men heard of a 
man escaping from Warburg, and I 
thought you were the man. Your 
lies and folly have confirmed me. 
You pretend to carry despatches to a 
general who has been dead these ten 
months ; you have an uncle who is 
an ambassador, and whose name, for- 
sooth, you don’t know. Will you 
join and take the bounty, sir, or will 
you be given up ?” 

“ Neither!” said I, springing at 
him like a tiger. But, agile as I was, 
he was equally on his guard. He 
took two pistols out of his pocket, 
fired one off, and said, from the other 
end of the table where he stood 
dodging me, as it were,— 

“ Advance a step, and I send this 
bullet into your brains!” In another 
minute the door was flung open, and 
the two sergeants entered armed with 
musket and bayonet to aid their com- 
rade. 

The game was up. I flung down 
a knife with which I had armed my- 
self, for the old hag on bringing in 
the wine had removed my sword. 

“ T volunteer,” said I. 

“ That’s my good fellow! 
name shall I put on my list ?” 

“ Write Redmond usp of Bally 
Barry,” said I haughtily; “a de- 
scendant of the Irish kings !” 

“ T was once with the Irish brigade, 
Roche’s,” said the recruiter, sneering, 
“trying if I could get any likely 
fellows among the few countrymen 
of ours that are in the brigade, and 
there was scarcely one of them that 
was not descended from the kings of 
Treland.” 

“ Sir,” said I, “ king or not, I am 
a gentleman, as you can see.” 

“ Oh! you will find plenty more 
in our corps,” answered the captain, 
stillin the sneering mood. “ Give up 
your papers, Mr. Gentleman, and let 
us see who you really are.” 

As my pocket-book contained some 
bank-notes as well as papers of Mr. 
Fakenham’s, I was not willing to give 
up my property, suspecting very 
rightly that it was but a scheme on 
the part of the captain to get and 
keep it. 

“Tt can matter very little to you,” 
said I, “ what my private papers are: 
I am enlisted under the name of Red- 
mond Barry.” 


What 
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“ Give it up, sirrah !” said the cap- 
tain, seizing his cane. 

“ T will not give it up!” answered I. 

“ Hound! do you mutiny ?” 
screamed he, and, at the same time, 
gave me a lash across the face with 
the cane, which had the anticipated 
effect of producing a struggle. I 
dashed forward to grapple with him, 
the two sergeants flung themselves 
on me, I was thrown to the ground 
and stunned again, being hit on my 
former wound in the head. It was 
bleeding severely when I came to 
myself, my laced coat was already 
torn off my back, my purse and 

apers gone, and my hands tied be- 

ind my back. 

The great and illustrious Frederick 
had scores of these white slave- 
dealers all round the frontiers of his 
kingdom, debauching troops or kid- 
napping peasants, and hesitating at 
no crime to supply those brilliant 
regiments of his with food for pow- 
der ; and I cannot help telling here 
with some satisfaction the fate which 
ultimately befell the atrocious scoun- 
drel who, violating all the rights of 
friendship and good fellowship, had 
just succeeded in entrapping me. 
This individual was a person of high 
family and known talents and courage, 
but who had a propensity to gam- 
bling and extravagance, and found 
his calling as recruit-decoy far more 
profitable to him than his pay of 
second captain in the line. The 
sovereign, too, probably found his 
services more useful in the former 
capacity. His name was Monsieur 
de Galgenstein, and he was one of 
the most successful of the practisers 
of his rascally trade. He spoke all 
languages, and knew all countries, 
and hence had no difficulty in finding 
out the simple braggadocio of a young 
lad like me. 

About 1765, however, he came to 
his justly merited end. He was at 
this time living at Kehl, opposite 
Strasburg, and used to take his walk 
upon the bridge there, and get into 
conversation with the French ad- 
vanced sentinels, and to whom he 
was in the habit of promising 
“ mountains and marvels,” as the 
French say, if they would take ser- 
vice in Prussia. One day there was on 
the bridge a superb grenadier, whom 
Galgenstein accosted, and to whom 
he promised a company at least if 
he would enlist under Frederick. 
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“ Ask my comrade yonder,” said 
the grenadier; “I can do nothing 
without him. We were born and 
bred together, we are of the same 
company, sleep in the same room, 
always go in pairs. If he will go 
and you will give him a captaincy, I 
will go too.” 

“ Bring your comrade over to 
Kehl,” said Galgenstein, delighted, 
“ I will give you the best of dinners, 
and can promise to satisfy both of 

ou.” 

“ Had you not better speak to him 
on the bridge?” said the grenadier. 
“IT dare not leave my post, but you 
have but to pass, and talk over the 
matter.” 

Galgenstein, after a little parley, 
passed the sentinel; but presently a 
panic took him, and he retraced his 
steps. But the grenadier brought 
his bayonet to the Prussian’s breast 
and bade him stand, that he was his 
prisoner. 

The Prussian, however, seeing his 
danger, made a bound across the 
bridge and into the Rhine, whither, 
flinging aside his musket, the intrepid 
sentry followed him. The French- 
man was the better swimmer of the 
two, seized upon the recruiter, and 
bore him tothe Strasburg side of the 
stream, where he gave him up. 

“ You deserve to be shot,” said the 
general to him, “ for abandoning your 
post and arms, but you merit re- 
ward for an act of courage and daring. 
The king prefers to reward you,” 
and the man received money and 
promotion. 

As for Galgenstein, he declared his 
quality as a nobleman and a captain 
in the Prussian service, and applica- 
tions were made to Berlin to know if 
his representations were true. But 
the king, though he employed men of 
this stamp (officers to seduce the sub- 
- of his allies), could not acknow- 
edge his own shame. Letters were 
written back from Berlin to say that 
such a family existed in the kingdom, 
but that the person representing him- 
self to belong to it must be an im- 
postor, for every officer of the name 
was at his regiment and his post. 
It was Galgenstein’s death-warrant, 
and he was hanged as a spy in Stras- 
burg. * - * * * 

“Turn him into the cart with the 
rest,” said he, as soon as I awoke from 
my trance. 
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REMINISCENCES OF MEN AND THINGS. 


BY ONE WHO HAS A GOOD MEMORY. 


THE PRINCE DE METTERNICH. 
Parr I. 


Tne part which England took in the 
long and mighty struggle against the 
despotism of democracy, the efforts of 
ambition, the injustice and oppression 
of France towards many lands and 
ple, the iniquitous tyranny of 
Yapoleon Buonaparte and his satel- 
lites and slaves; and the sacrifices 
that same England made in behalf 
of true freedom and European order, 
peace, and justice, have not been 
brought sufficiently before the minds 
of our young men now advancing 
from eighteen to thirty. They have 
heard of a national debt of eight 
hundred millions of pounds sterling ; 
but they have also “ heard that the 
sum was expended in unjust and un- 
necessary wars.” Many of them— 
tens of thousands—have not been 
undeceived; and so Lig First has 
obtained a very general circulation. 
They have heard of a Hoty At- 
LIANcE, and have been told that 
Lord Castlereagh and the Duke of 
Wellington joined “ the Despots of 
the North” to make war on the li- 
berties of Germany, Poland, Italy, 
Switzerland, Spain, and Portugal. 
Tens of thousands of our healthy and 
stalwart young men believe this,— 
for no one has set about proving to 
them the contrary; and s0 LIE sE- 
conp has obtained currency. They 
have been told, that Buonaparte was a 
deliverer ; that he had sublime no- 
tions of government; that he wished 
to emancipate the world; and that 
he carried on single-handed a mighty 
war against armed sovereigns, in or- 
der eventually to establish the inde- 
pendence and the happiness of the 
people. Now, if po - books had 
been written in piothaion, and circu- 
lated cheaply by hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies, giving to the young 
men of our epoch facts, documents, 
undeniable events, all shewing the 
contrary, Lie THIRD would not now 
be believed in as it is by those who 
are soon about to become the fathers 
of the next generation. ‘These same 


young men have heard that England 
would have been richer, happier, and 
more respected, provided she had re- 
mained neutral from the very com- 
mencement, in the long European 
struggle of which I write, and that 
our manufacturers would not now 
be struggling with closed markets 
and against high protecting duties 
levied by foreign governments on 
English produce; and that our gar- 
ners would have been full, and our 
provisions cheap and abundant, and 
our poor well employed, and our la- 
bouring classes at ease and happy, if 
we had not engaged in that “ long 
and ruinous war.” And no one has 
taken the trouble, nay, the pleasure, 
to shew to them, that but for the 
conduct England then pursued we 
should have had no manufacturers at 
all,—no allies, no government, or at 
least no independent one; and that 
the Gaul would have printed the 
mark of his iron hoof on our soil, 
and would have subjected our necks 
to his iron yoke. Thus 11 rourTH 
has been propagated, and the history 
of England, from 1793 to 1815, has 
been read backwards, or topsy-turvy, 
by our now youths of from eighteen 
to twenty-five years of age. 

Now, although ignorance is at all 
times an evil, and though it were 
well worth while to take all the pains 
I would have public writers and 
public lecturers take, simply to con- 
vince these our young men that they 
are most of them holding very er- 
roneous opinions with regard to 
what I shall call the war of European 
liberty and independence against 
France and despotic democracy, from 
1793 to 1815,—yet there are other 
reasons why I now call on public 
writers and public lecturers to take 
up this capital and momentous sub- 
ject, and those reasons I shall state as 
follows: 1. Ignorance is hereditary, 
and the next generation may receive 
from this the erroneous opinions now 


generally entertained by our youths 
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of from eighteen to twenty-five. 2. 
This ignorance leads to dissatisfac- 
tion,—to the diminishing the love of 
country,—to the gradual extermina- 
tion of patriotism,— to indifference to 
the great and glorious actions of our 
noble and true patriots,—to a prefer- 
ence of the chivalry or the renown of 
the great men of other countries to 
those of our own,—to a continued 
want of understanding of foreign 
events as they now arise,—to con- 
stant surprise at facts which are the 
natural consequences of antecedent 
events, and to a want of confidence 
in the government of our own coun- 
try, and a want of gratitude to the 
living, or to the memories of the de- 
parted great men who, in the hands 
of Providence, saved this country 
during a period of twenty years from 
rebellion, starvation, invasion, bank- 
ruptcy, and ruin. 3. This ignorance 
is often the prelude to disaffection. 
“The government has done nothing 
for me,” cries a broad-shouldered 
man of twenty-two; “then why 
should I do any thing, or care any 
thing, for the government?” Ignorant 
creature! Why, if you knew the real 
nature of this contest in which Eng- 
land was engaged from 1793 to 1815, 
you would know that to the govern- 
ments of that epoch you are indebted 
for the fact of our national, inde- 
pendent, and unenslaved condition. 
The armies of the French usurper 
entered nearly every palace but that 
of St. James’s; destroyed tens of 
thousands of the cottages of the pea- 
sants of all countries, save those of 
England; carried famine, rapine, and 
desolation, into all lands, but into our 
own well-defended shores; and that 
the word “ Lonpres” is not inscribed 
on the Barriére de I'Etoile, at Paris, 
on which are graven the names of all 
the capitals into which French ar- 
mies entered, is, under Providence, to 
be ascribed to the firm resolution of 
George ITI. and ofthe Prince Regent, 
and to the stern, vigorous, decisive 
policy of the governments of those 
momentous times. 

It has not been sufficiently im- 
pressed on the minds of the young 
men who have grown up since 1815, 
that the conflict in which Great Bri- 
tain was engaged was on the side of 
true liberty, and against Gallic des- 
potism. ‘There has been a far too 
general mixing up in their minds of 
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things essentially different. They 
have been taught to think with enthu- 
siasm of a certain revolution of 1788, 
and have vague and confused no- 
tions of Europe arming against 
French liberties. The name of Na- 
poleon has been surrounded by a sort 
of halo; and Sir Walter Scott has 
lost with them much of the popu- 
larity he acquired by his works of 
imagination, because of Buonaparte 
he spoke with fearlessness and truth. 
Even English writers and lecturers 
have sought to tarnish the fame and 
glory of our heroes of Waterloo by 
misrepresenting the facts of the bat- 
tle, or by ascribing to Prussia and to 
Marshal Blucher honours which 
were not exclusively their due. But 
above and before all things, the 
young men born since 1815 have not 
been taught, as they ought to have 
been, that we fought for the inde- 
pendence of nations; that we were 
engaged in a struggle for liberty ; 
that the revolution of 1788 became 
degraded by the butcheries of 1793, 
and by the iron despotism of im- 
perial usurpation. reat Britain 
and her allies did not seek to 
enslave Europe, but to guard her 
freedom and defend her people from 
tyranny. Ifthe young men of this 
generation had been well instructed, 
they would have known that there 
is not a single country in Europe in 
which the conflict was not sustained, 
and that the vassals of the French 
republic, or of the French empire, 
were compelled to lend their aid, fre- 
quently against their evident and pal- 
pable interests, to crush their own 
rising hopes, and fasten chains round 
their own necks. They would be 
able to take the map of Europe, and, 
commencing with Norway, and ter- 
minating with Constantinople, they 
would point at multitudinous spots 
over all the European continent, and 
say, “ There was fought a memorable 
battle for the independence of that 
monarchy ;” and “ there for the li- 
berties of that free city, or of that 
republic :” and “ there for the here- 
ditary rights and privileges of that 
whole district of mountaineers ;” and 
“there for the rights of the local go- 
vernment of that town ;” and “ there 
for the independent existence of that 
people ;” and, in fact, they would 
find, that not merely did we fight 
and rally against French usurpation 
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and conquest, but we likewise fought 
and rallied for the cause of the inde- 
pendence of each people, and for 
their separate enjoyment of such 
forms of government as they respect- 
ively approved. We did not fight 
to propagandise monarchical princi- 
ples; we did not fight to introduce 
one form of government amongst all 
nations; we did not fight even to 
maintain the status quo, however de- 
sirable it might generally be, when 
there was an evident repugnance to 
it: and the history of nearly every 
smaller state in Europe during the 
period to which I allude abundantly 
confirms my observations. 

It would be an interesting and in- 
valuable task for a man well versed 
in the history of Europe during the 
last fifty years, to write a popular 
account of the truly popular policy 
of our governments during that time. 
It should, if rightly written, be mixed 
up with an account of the multiplied 
attacks made by what are falsely 
called liberal governments upon the 
rights, liberties, and independence of 
peoples and states during that epoch. 
It should be shewn, as it could be, 
that governments representing them- 
selves to be of an emancipating and 
liberalising character, had made the 
most daring attacks on the national in- 
dependence of states ; and that to the 
Conservative principle the Prussians, 
the whole of the smaller states of 
Germany, Holland, the lesser north- 
ern powers, the Swiss, the Spanish, 
and the Portuguese, are indebted for 
all the national institutions they con- 
tinue to possess. Whether those in- 
stitutions are monarchical in the most 
absolute sense, or republican in their 
largest acceptation, has nothing what- 
ever to do with the question. Ifthe 
people of a country love the unity 
and strength of an absolute mo- 
narchy, they are as much oppressed 
by having what is termed among us 
a liberal and constitutional monarchy 
forced upon them, as the Swiss would 
be oppressed by becoming the slaves 
of a French usurper. 

But, besides all this, the young 
men who have been born since 
1815 have not had instilled into 
their minds, and brought to their 
inmost hearts, as ought to have 
been done, the wonderful exploits 
of our army and our navy, and 
the prodigies of valour which they 
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rformed. In the cottages of France 
have observed some thousand 
of times, whether on the Jura, the 
Alps, or the Pyrenees,— whether 
in the cold districts of Picardy and 
the Pas-de-Calais, or in the luxurious 
climate of the south,—in fine, every 
where throughout that country, 
small pictures hanging here and 
there perpetuating the memories 
of great battles and of distinguished 
heroes. Even travellers who visit 
these spots and that people, become 
unavoidably interested in the little 
pictures, and through them in the 
events they record. But the English- 
man forgets, from the absence of si- 
milar pictures at home, that he has 
far greater causes for pride and satis- 
faction than any Frenchman pos- 
sesses ; and unconsciously he joins in 
the praise of Napoleon, as “ the” hero 
of the nineteenth century. The waste 
of human life, and the slaughter of 
defenceless victims, to gratify his 
thirst for blood, his vengeance, or his 
love of conquest, are forgotten. It is 
forgotten, too, and often not known, 
that Buonaparte hated liberty, ab- 
horred moderate and constitutional 
governments, and knew no law but 
his own will,—that will being alone 
subject to his own restless desire and 
thirst for conquest. Now, if our 
young men born since 1815 had been 
well instructed in the history of every 
war from 1793 to that epoch, the 
would have sympathised with British 
governments during that period, re- 
Joiced at British successes, delighted 
at French and at democratic defeat, 
and would have had all their sympa- 
thies enlisted not for Napoleon and 
the French, for the French revolu- 
tion and the aggressions it made on 
all independent territories and peo- 
ple, but would have been, as they 
must be brought to become, deeply 
interested in the strength and sta- 
bility of all Conservative govern- 
ments ; since they would have known 
and felt that to such governments 
are they indebted for ail their li- 
berties. 

The Prince de Metternich was one 
of those men who rightly estimated 
and judged beforehand the character 
and results of the French revolution : 
and he was not mistaken in any of 
his anticipations. He was and is one 
who has justly and fully compre- 
hended the events of the last fifty 
Zz 
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years. He was not deceived by the 
fair and specious promises of the 
French republican commissioners at 
Rastadt. As early as that epoch he 
examined and judged the republic 
and its agents. He was not deceived 
by the civility, intimidated by the 
threats, or cajoled by the false pro- 
mises, of the representative of the 
French republic. In politeness, in- 
deed, he allowed none to surpass 
him ; but when the real question 
came to be discussed, whether France 
should or should not dictate to Ger- 
many and to Europe the terms both 
of territory and of peace, then the 
prince demonstrated by his consum- 
mate tact and skill, that he had a 
perfect insight into the secret inten- 
tions of “liberal” and democratic 
France. And the prince has con- 
stantly kept before the eyes, not only 
of the Austrian but of the German 
people generally, what was the real 
character of the contest in which 
they were, and had been engaged. 
The Germans know to a man that 
they fought for liberty, and that the 
governments, called despotic, defend- 
ed and protected the people against 
conquest and oppression. The young 
men of Germany born since 1815 are 
far better acquainted than are our 
young men of England of the same 
period with the history of events from 
1793 to 1815. Many of the German 
youth, indeed, have chimerical notions 
and absurd and preposterous ideas on 
the right of government; but, at any 
rate, they are essentially anti-French ; 
know well to what a degraded state 
French power had reduced their fa- 
thers, and are prepared to defend 
“the Rhine” as the boundary they 
will not relinquish. The Prince de 
Metternich is one of the great men to 
whom Germany is indebted for the 
preservation in the minds of her pre- 
sent youth of the leading events of 
the war of independence, and for the 
training they have received at all 
the universities in the love of Ger- 
man union and German nationality. 
And those youth know right well 
that to English blood, treasure, and 
bravery, are they indebted, worked 
upon and brought into play as they 
were by British Conservative govern- 
ments, for those independent consti- 
tutions, and for those national Ger- 
man institutions they now enjoy. 
Thus, whether we lak at Prince de 
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Metternich at Vienna, or examine 
him at Rastadt, we shall find him 
invariably and essentially German ; 
but German, nevertheless, with great 
systems of European improvement 
and happiness in his mind, still sub- 
jected to the invariable and eternal 
principles of law, justice, and order. 

The Prince de Metternich is a 
great advocate for nationality, and, 
moreover, for that feeling of na- 
tionality for which I have been con- 
tending in the introductory observa- 
tions to this article. He loves to see 
each nation with its own colours, 
language, systems of education, na- 
tional games, markets, costumes, cus- 
toms, and provincial rights and pri- 
vileges. He loves to see a deep af- 
fection for these existing in the 
hearts of the people. He loves to 
see the fairs and fétes—the great as- 
semblages for business and amuse- 
ment so well known to Germany— 
because these are not political, but 
social and national. Now, it is pre- 
cisely the same sort of feeling with 
regard to Germany, as “ united 
and confederate Germany,” that he 
has inculcated and encouraged since 
1815 ; and it is for this reason, prin- 
cipally, that there is now so much 
more of that nationality in Ger- 
many than there was from 1788 to 
1815. Into whatever part of Ger- 
many you now travel you will find 
the inhabitants of each state essen- 
tially belonging in heart to that 
state. The Bavarian is essentially 
Bavarian; the Wurtembergians are 
essentially Wurtembergians; the 
Hessians, Hessians; the Hanove- 
rians, Hanoverians; and so on; be- 
cause, in proportion as the real cha- 
racter of the war from 1793 to 1815 
is known in Germany by the young 
men of from 1815 to 1844, in the 
same proportion is there a deep hor- 
ror of all foreign intervention, and 
especially of French influence. In 
Germany, too, they have their cheap 
popular prints and painted pictures 
of their battles, their heroes, and 
their princes ; and this noble and 
beneficial sentiment of nationality is 
rapidly on the increase. 

I should like, then, to see all the 
walls of our cottages and farm-houses, 
and all our workshops and manufac- 
tories in which masses of men, wo- 
men, and children, are congregated 
together, covered with pictures of a 
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character to popularise the events of 
from 1788 to 1815, to depict the noble 
battles for the independence of nations 
as against revolution, and against the 
despotism of democracy, in which we 
were engaged. and in which we con- 
quered, and to contain at the foot of 
each, brief and correct statements of 
the consequences of such battles, as 
favourable to the independence of na- 
tions. I should like to see the por- 
traits of all our illustrious generals 
and admirals, and other officers and 
even sub-officers, made familiar to the 
public mind, with brief records of 
their noble and daring deeds of na- 
tional and patriotic courage. Ishould 
like to see at our public schools the 
portraits and busts of the great men 
who aided in the mighty struggle of 
life and death from 1793 to 1815, 
in favour of the independence of 
European nations and people. I 
should like to see the whole history 
of the Spanish war of independence 
depicted in popular pictures with 
popular explanations, identifying our 
own great British heroes with the 
astonishing battles of that period. 
There has been for some time past 
a series of efforts going on to detach 
English hearts from the English land. 
Some have laboured to convince the 
English young men that they would 
be much happier abroad. Others 
have endeavoured to convince them 
that our rich fine land is not rich 
or fine enough to supply them 
with food. ‘The Anti - Face heer 
League has sought to poison their 
minds against all the farmers, land- 
owners, and gentry of the land. 
Whilst the federal and dissolving 
faction in Ireland has hoisted the 
standard of hatred to the Saxons, 
and, in too many instances, the Saxon 
young men have applauded the very 
system which would at once ruin and 
condemn themselves. Now all this 
should be met by a rally for modern 
history in a cheap, true, national, and 
popular form. We do not want our 
cottage walls and our cottage chim- 
ney-shelves covered with portraits of 
O'Connell or with busts of Buona- 
parte, but with portraits of the men 
and with the busts of the heroes who, 
both by sea and land, secured not 
only our own country from invasion 
and conquest, but all Europe from 
dependence and subjection to the 
Gallic yoke. 
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To popularise Conservatism is our 
duty; and those who neglect so to 
do, do not follow as they ought the 
noble example set them by Prince 
de Metternich and the Germans. 
This has been the constant rule of 
that great man’s life, to keep before 
the eyes of the Germans the value of 
their own institutions, the import- 
ance of maintaining them, the neces- 
sity for union, patriotism, and na- 
tionality, and the duty of the Ger- 
mans above and before all things to 
love their fatherland. His political 
conduct has been in perfect conformity 
with his personal views and doctrines; 
and if we now for awhile contemplate 
him at the Coneress or Rastapt 
we shall see him zealously combating 
with Gallic ambition, and opposing 
all that could interfere with German 
nationality. 

The official correspondence between 
His Excellency Count de Metternich 
(he was not then prince), minister 
plenipotentiary of the emperor, and 
the deputies of the French republic, 
the citizens Treilhard, Bonnier, Ro- 
berjot, and Jean de Bry, ministers 
plenipotentiary assembled at Rastadt 
for the purpose of negotiating a peace 
between those powers, containing the 
whole of the state papers from the 
commencement of the negotiation in 
December 1797 to April 1799, the 
period of its dissolution, I have con- 
sidered with attention and interest. 
They shew, on the part of the prince, 
that deep distrust in French policy 
and promises, which the history of 
that period fully warranted. They 
shew a conviction in the mind of that 
great statesman that France aimed 
at despotism, not liberty; at conquest, 
not emancipation ; at the destruction 
of nationality in the minds of the 
people both of Germany and other 
states, the which destruction was 
essential to carrying into effect the 
design of territorial aggrandisement 
on the part of the republic. Whilst 
the government of France knew that 
her only chance of escape was to 
rally the French round a national 
cause, and cause them to feel, rightly 
or wrongly, that they were engaged 
in a national contest, that same go- 
vernment sought to destroy every 
vestige of nationality in the minds of 
other people, and to prepare them 
for French rule and despotic domina- 
tion. 
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The Congress of Rastadt was 
opened on the 17th January, 1798, 
in the following manner :— 


“The minister plenipotentiary of the 
French republic having sent Citizen 
Bertoillot, secretary to the minister Treil- 
hard, to Count Metternich to desire him 
to fix an hour when it would be agreeable 
to him to wait upon them to be informed 
of a proposition which they were charged 
to make on the part of their government, 
replied to this message that he regarded 
the exchange of the copies of their re- 
spective full powers at the place of his 
residence as the first act of official con- 
ference ; and that, therefore, he should 
not hesitate to repair in his turn to the 
residence of the plenipotentiaries of the 
republic, to hear what they had to pro- 
pose to him, and for that purpose he 
named the hour of twelve on the follow- 
ing day ; but that he expected that these 
reciprocalattentions and formalities would 
be observed throughout the course of this 
negotiation as had hitherto been the ac- 
customed practice on similar occasions. 

** Count Metternich accordingly went 
at the appointed hour to the residence of 
the Citizen Treilhard, as the senior in 
point of age of the ministers of the re- 
public, where he found also the Citizen 
Bonnier, The former of them introduced 
the conversation by observing that the 
directorial minister of Mentz having ac- 
quainted them that the full and unlimited 
powers of the empire had been increased 
by the deputation, and the exchange of 
legalised copies having been also effected 
in the usual forms, they were authorised 
to propose the first basis of a pacification. 
Citizen Treilhard then enlarged ‘ on the 
justice of the cause of France ;’ and 
having stated as an incontrovertible fact 
that a war had been proposed by the 
German empire which had cost the 
French so much blood and treasure, he 
proceeded to represent that his govern- 
ment had an incontestable right to an 
indemnification for all the sacrifices which 
it had made; and that, in compliance 
with its principles of loyalty and justice, 
whose object was to terminate the calam- 
ities of war, and to establish peace on the 
most solid foundation, he proposed for 
the first basis that the course of the Rhine 
should be acknowledged as a boundary. 

*« Count Metternich answered, that he 
had also been informed of the arrival of 
the unlimited powers for the deputation 
of the empire ; that the proceeding of the 
directorial minister of Mentz in regard to 
the ministers of the French republic, had 
been adopted with his knowledge and 
approbation as minister plenipotentiary 
of the chief of theempire. That the first 
obstacle being removed, he saw with 

pleasure that nothing prevented an im. 
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mediate commencement of the negotia- 
tions; and that the despatch with which 
his imperial majesty as chief of the em- 
pire and the states had removed every 
difficulty, evidently proved his sincere 
desire to concur in whatever might pro- 
duce a prompt and complete pacification. 
Count Metternich added that he could 
not neglect the opportunity of reiterating 
the protest he had already made in 
writing on the form of the full powers of 
the ministers of the republic, which were 
not regular, since they contained the ap- 
pointment to negotiate, but not to con. 
clude and sign ; which had been the con- 
stant usage in all diplomatic conferences, 
that the ratification of their powers was 
essentially necessary under these circum. 
stances ; and that besides it was of mo. 
ment to establish between the contracting 
powers a perfect reciprocity in all the 
usual formalities. 
‘The minister Treilhard answered 
that he had immediately transmitted to 
the directory the note he had received 
from the Count Metternich on the sub- 
ject which had been mentioned, that the 
directory acknowledged its justice, and 
had ordered them to declare that they 
were willing to send other powers in the 
form required if the plenipotentiary of the 
empire should insist: upon it. At the 
same time Citizen Treilhard suggested 
that there was no necessity for suspending 
the negotiations till the arrival of these 
new powers, since those with which they 
were already invested were fully sufficient 
to qualify them to negotiate. Count 
Metternich acquiesced in this proposition ; 
and that point being settled, he engaged 
that as to the principal object of their 
interview he would instantly transmit to 
the deputation of the empire the propo- 
sition which the ministers plenipotentiary 
of the republic had made, and would with 
equal readiness inform them of the result 
of its deliberations when they should 
have received the sanction of his imperial 
majesty. Citizen Treilhard also notified 
that he should acquaint the directorial 
minister at Mentz and the other deputies 
with the proposition which he had made 
on the part ofthe directory. Count Met- 
ternich thought it his duty to observe to 
him that he might do as he pleased, but, 
at the same time, would not dissemble 
his opinion that such a proceeding was 
unconstitutional and would produce no 
effect whatever. Citizen Treilhard ex- 
pressed his surprise, and instantly ob- 
served, that according to this principle 
the minister of the empire possessed the 
power of stopping the progress of the 
negotiation. Count Metternich answered 
in the affirmative; at the same time he 
urged how improbable it was that the 
minister of the empire should take any 
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measures to perplex or put a stop to the 
negotiations ; he, however, thought pro- 
per to add that he should in no instance 
depart from the laws and constitution of 
the empire. Count Metternich did not 
think it prudent to enter on a discussion 
of the Germanic laws, but confined him- 
self entirely to the points already men- 
tioned. The French minister making no 
reply, the rest of the conversation turned 
upon different subjects. At length 
Count Metternich retired perfectly satis- 
fied with the personal demeanour of the 
French ministers towards him.” 


Important as the Congress of Ras- 
tadt might be, and momentous as 
were the issues of it on the fate of 
Europe, I cannot in this place pretend 
to follow from day to day the pro- 
ceedings of the rival diplomatists. 
France, in the persons of Treilhard, 
Bonnier, and Jean de Bry, had sent 
forth no common men; and Metter- 
nich stood alone in the lists against 
them; yet in every instance he bore 
himself with a dignity, firmness, and 
good breeding which gave marvellous 
strength to his arguments. 

Both parties played their deep- 
est and best game. Both parties 
affected the most profound respect 
for, and confidence in, each other. 
Both parties observed, to the very 
letter, all the minutie of forms, po- 
liteness, ceremonies, and civility. 
Both parties sought for delay. Both 
parties evaded the great and vital 
questions, and endeavoured to sur- 
round, or to bury, the leading points 
with a vast amount of verbiage, so 
that delay succeeded to delay, until 
new events arrived, which changed 
the aspect of affairs, and rendered 
new debates and new decisions indis- 

nsable. The Count de Metternich 

ad, on the whole, the better of the 
argument. He ae sometimes 
to yield a point of some value, but 
he was sure, in a few days afterwards, 
to regain his ground, and carry war 
into the enemy's positions. The 
French republican eee were 
sometimes carried away by their en- 
thusiasm for their home government 
and revolutionary cause. The Count 
de Metternich was uninfluenced by 
passion, but pursued, noiselessly and 
without emotion, his diplomatic ca- 
reer. Nothing escaped his notice. 
If the French deputies omitted any 
formality, he was the first to remind 
them of the omission. Ifthey forgot 
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to reply to any point reserved, or to 
any note which ought to have been 
answered, he never failed to tell them 
of their omission. He was a sort of re- 
gister of forms and ceremonies, at the 
same time that he kept his eye stea- 
dily fixed on the principle under dis- 
cussion, so that the representatives 
of the French republic never “ stole 
a march” on the diplomatist of the 
Germanic empire. And yet the mi- 
nisters selected to represent that re- 
public were by no means inferior men, 
or men of second-rate powers ; and, 
besides which, their attention was 
almost invariably directed to seeking 
to inveigle or alarm him. I know 
very well that the enemies of the 
Count de Metternich have delighted 
to depreciate his efforts, and to re- 

resent him as unsuccessful at the 

ongress at Rastadt. I know they 
have said that he yielded point by 

oint, as the French deputies became 
increasingly decided and pertinacious, 
and that he had well-nigh ceded all, 
when the Congress was terminated, 
and war put an end to fruitless nego- 
tiations. ‘To this view of the subject 
I most decidedly object. The Count 
had to gain time. He did not be- 
lieve in peace, though he negotiated 
for it, and the time so employed was 
employed well. 

But it is time to take a general 
view of the life of the Prince de 
Metternich, and to examine him in 
his private, as well as in his public 
career. 

The influence exercised by the 
Prince de Metternich over the royal 
family of Austria is one of those 
subjects to which that statesman never 
refers, and which he much dislikes to 
hear conversed about. The fact is, 
that Francis II. was, personally, so 
omnipotent in Austria, that “ right” 
was what pleased the emperor, 7. e. 
his will; and “ wrong,” what dis- 

leased him. It is very far, indeed, 
rom true, that the monarch and his 
prime minister always thought alike ; 
but the latter knew when to yield, 
and never allowed the emperor to 
feel that any other will really go- 
verned but his own. The Emperor 
Francis admired the integrity, open- 
ness, and consistency of the Prince de 
Metternich’s character; and would 
laugh very heartily when told that 
the English prints sometimes called 
him a Jesuit. The prince, in his 
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turn, smiled at the eccentricities of 
his sovereign, and enjoyed the old- 
fashioned — caleche of his royal 
master, with his simple pair of horses : 
the emperor dressed in a brown, 
shabby cabotte, with a correspondin 
hat; thus riding along like an o 
retired merchant, nodding, here and 
there, right and left, most friendly as 
he passed along. “In spite of all 
that easy exterior,” remarked the 
Prince de Metternich to an English 
gentleman, who was walking with 
him as his majesty passed, “ the 
emperor is not less an emperor ; his 
will is law in this country, and the 
people love to have it so.” Of his 
brothers, the emperor was most at- 
tached to the Vice-King of Italy; 
of the Prince Charles he was said to 
be jealous, Prince John was too 
learned for him, and the Palatine too 
impetuous. When the latter re- 
quested the emperor's permission to 
marry for the third time, the em- 
peror replied, “ You may take her; 
but I shall myself pray for her long 
life, for I presume you would next 
marry a Jewess.” 

The emperor was attached to the 
Prince de Metternich for very many 
reasons; but, unquestionably, one 
was the similarity of the hours, tastes, 
and mode of life of his minister to his 
own. The emperor rose early; so 
did the prince his minister. The 
emperor took breakfast an hour after- 
wards ; so did the prince. Then the 
emperor transacted public business, 
or gave audiences, and the prince 
was always at his post. At two the 
emperor took a ride; so often did the 
prince. At four his majesty dined 
off five dishes, with a dessert, and the 
prince was not less moderate in his 
fare. The emperor's constant beverage 
was water; so was that of the prinee. 
The emperor quaffed a glass or two 
of tokay; the pritice enjoyed the 
same nectar. After dinner, indeed, 
the occupations of the monarch and 
the prince were dissimilar ; since the 
former amused himself with his plants 
and his conservatory, whilst the 

rince was generall engaged with 
the affairs of the sale. he em- 
peror, after he had enjoyed his plants 
and his garden, took coffee at six, the 
empress presiding at the coffee-table ; 
and music and singing, the emperor 
playing the violin, succeeded. 

Although the reign of Francis II. 
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embraced at once the most turbulent 
and the most tranquil in the histo 
of Europe, yet the physical, animal, 
material prosperity and happiness of 
his subjects never ceased to occupy 
his mind. On this mighty question, 
the Prince de Metternich and his 
royal master were entirely agreed. 
Thus the archdukes of the emperor 
were all instructed in some me- 
chanical occupation or pursuit ; they 
were carpenters, cabinet - makers, 
weavers, and so forth. The em- 
peror always maintained that they 
should be prepared to labour for 
themselves with their own hands, 
and should, likewise, identify them- 
selves with their subjects, so that 
they might enter into their com- 
plaints, know their occupations, and 
understand fully their physical con- 
dition. 

“ You talk of your constitutional 

overnments,” said the Prince de 
fetternich on one occasion when in 
England, “and ofthe relations which 
exist between the crown and the 

asant. But I see not those re- 
ations. Where are they to be 
found? On the contrary, in mo- 
narchical Austria the emperor is re- 
garded as the father of the people, 
and the archdukes as fellow-labour- 
ers, mechanics, and compagnons.” 
And this observation is so true, that, 
in Austria, the archdukes are looked 
to as the patrons and encouragers of 
industry. 

The Emperor Francis, like the 
Prince de Metternich, was very much 
attached to the young Duke of 
Reichstadt, the son of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. On all occasions the 
prince displayed towards that unfor- 
tunate youth all the respect and con- 
sideration to which he was entitled 
as the son ofan Austrian archduchess ; 
and whenever any step was required 
to be taken to contribute to the Duke 
de Reichstadt’s happiness, the em- 
peror was instantly seconded by the 
prince. This was not simply from 
obedience to the monarch, but from 
the Prince de Metternich’s avowed 
feeling of affection and sympathy for 
the duke. 

There is a story told of the Em- 

ror Francis II., which I believe to 

perfectly true, and which fully 
corroborates Prince Metternich’s de- 
scription of the parental character of 
that monarch’s government. During 
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the period that the cholera decimated 
its victims at Vienna, the emperor 
walked in the streets. At an obscure 
rtion of the city he met a funeral. 

t was evidently that of a poor and 
wretched being. There were no 
friends to surround the bier, and the 
pauper’s funeral was conducted with 
rapidity andinconsideration. “Halt!” 
cried the emperor; “I shall follow 
the remains of the deceased to the 
grave.” “He was only an obscure 
person,” was the reply, “and he has 
died of the cholera.” “ Never mind 
that,” retorted the monarch, “ he was 
one of my children,—for are you 
not all my children?” and the em- 
peror followed to the grave the re- 
mains of the obscurest of his subjects. 

Napoleon, in his insolence and pride, 
dared to call the emperor a “ vieur 
ganache ;” and Talleyrand repeated, 
in the hearing of Maria Louisa, this 
daring piece of impertinence. “ Vieux 
ganache ?” asked the archduchess, 
“what does that mean, prince?” 
Talleyrand, who believed that the 
use of words was to conceal ideas and 
thoughts, replied, with his usual 
promptitude and wit, “It means— 
oh! it means—a venerable sage, ma- 
dame, that’s all.” 

The Prince de Metternich speaks 
of Francis II. with gratitude, respect, 
and affection. But he has now an- 
other master. The present emperor, 
when hereditary prince, was accused 
of “ Liberalism.” This was not 
wholly an unjust charge; but if the 
term had been changed for that of 
“leaning to popular views and rights 
in an absolute monarchy,” it would 
have been fairer. On his majesty’s 
accession, however, he wrote a letter 
to the Prince de Metternich, full of 
expressions of confidence in his views, 
admiration of his talents and charac- 
ter, and of his desire that Austria 
should continue to benefit by his ex- 
perience and wisdom. Upon one 
point, however, it is known that the 
present emperor and the prince differ ; 
it is on that of the reception of pro- 
vincial deputations. The former is 
against, the latter is in favour of 
their reception. But on this point 
the emperor has his own will, and 
the Hungarian deputation he would 
not receive. This is a new, or com- 
paratively new, feature in the go- 
vernment of the subjects of Austria, 
and it is by no means one of a pater- 
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nal character. It is possible that the 
emperor may, ere long, see good rea- 
sons for changing his decision. 

After the Prince de Metternich, for 
whom his majesty entertains un- 
bounded confidence and regard, the 
emperor is most attached to Count 
Kollowrat, and to Prince Palfy. The 
count entertains some liberal senti- 
ments, but loves tranquillity, recom- 
mends peace, and advocates the status 

uo. Such sentiments are in perfect 
armony with those of the emperor. 

The Prince de Metternich has been 
styled by those who know him not, 
* Prince Absolute.” This is true nei- 
ther of his public nor of his private 
life. In public life he has fixed prin- 
ciples, undoubtedly; but when, in 
1830, it depended on him to involve 
Europe in war or peace, for the cause 
of the eldest branch of the house of 
Bourbon, it was the prince who said, 
“ We must have peace.” In private 
life the manners and conduct of the 
prince are precisely the reverse of 
that which the word “absolute” is 
intended to imply; and his suavity, 
blandness, and amiability, cannot be 
excelled. 

But though the prince does not 
merit the title of “ prince absolute,” 
he has, undoubtedly, a great aversion 
to those who accuse him of being so, 
viz. to the propagandists of Europe. 
The prince told a story himself at a 
dinner-table at which Mrs. Trollope 
was present, which is decidedly worth 
repeating. At the time Ali Pacha 
exercised his power against the sul- 
tan, Prince Metternich received a 
letter from him, in which he re- 
quested that the prince would imme- 
diately despatch to him “a constitu- 
tion- maker,” as he was desirous of 
ruling the country he was about to 
conquer after the most approved Eu- 
ropean model. “Now as we hap- 

ned,” remarked the Prince de 
Metternich, “to be on the most 
amicable footing with the sultan 
whom it was Ali Pacha’s pur to 
dethrone, I was obliged to decline the 
patronage he so politely offered me.” 

In private society the Prince de 
Metternich is not merely looked up 
to as one of the greatest men of his 
day, but he is regarded with much 
affection by all who come in contact 
with him. 
mated, 
tive. 


His conversation is ani- 
philosophical, and attrac- 
His attachment to friends 
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is shewn by acts as well as by words. 
He has not, perhaps, a personal ene- 
my in the world. He has political 
antagonists, who either do not un- 
derstand, or else cordially hate his 
doctrines and his system; but per- 
sonal enemies he has none. Amongst 
the enlightened and upper classes in 
Austria there are many who think 
that the Tyrolese are ruled badly, 
and that Austrian policy in Italy is 
unwise; but yet these all think the 
Prince de Metternich to be a most 
admirable and venerable man. Some 
go so far as to regard him as “the” 
obstacle to the progress of liberal 
ideas at the Austrian court, but in 
this I believe firmly they aze mis- 
taken. The present emperor is as 
satisfied that an absolute monarchy 
is indispensable to the physical and 
material happiness of all his subjects 
as is the prince his councillor. 

“ Though there are several points 
of Prince de Metternich’s policy that I 
think I should not adopt if I were 
the first minister of the empire,” said 
a distinguished Austrian, “there is 
no point of his conduct that does not 
command my highest esteem. Iam 
persuaded that if, instead of tempe- 
rate discussion, he could overhear the 
most offensive personal observations 
against himself—if, indeed, any Aus- 
trian could be found to utter them— 
he would neither testify nor feel 
the slightest emotion of displeasure. 
But were he to learn that any act or 
word which could endanger the 
tranquillity and well-being of the 
country were either committed or 
uttered, he would not rest till it was 
checked and rendered harmless by 
some means or other. I will dare to 
assure you that no Roman of them 
all, from the philosophical Cato to 
the grumbling Cinna, is a more 
true and devoted patriot than Met- 
ternich ; and what is perhaps a higher 
praise still, after twenty-five years of 
power greater than has fallen to the 
lot of any minister in any country, I 
do not believe that there is a man to 
be found who can say that Prince 
de Metternich has ever injured him.” 

The mansion of the prince is very 
splendid, and his banquets are fre- 
quent and elegant. In a rich and 
ripe old age he finds himself sur- 
rounded, not merely by the élite of 
his own country, but by the most 
distinguished of all nations who 
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either reside at or visit Vienna. A 
dinner at the Prince de Metternich’s 
is looked for as “the” treat—the 
greatest—by all foreigners of distinc- 
tion, not on account of the viands, 
the fruits, or the wines, but because 
the society, conversation, and tout 
ensemble of the entertainment are 
things to which all travelled persons 
turn back and dwell upon with the 
greatest pleasure. The present prin- 
cess is the third wife of the prince, 
and is a most peas ae charm- 
ful person. Some call her the pret- 
tiest of the pretty, and others the 
most engaging and prepossessing they 
ever saw. The prince has been most 
fortunate in all his matrimonial en- 
gagements, and has displayed the 
most perfect taste in the selection of 
those who have shared with him his 
distinctions, fortune, and fame. 

There is a passage in the life of the 
Prince de Metternich which does him 
so much honour, and which demon- 
strates so clearly that though he is 
undoubtedly and essentially German 
and Austrian in his affections and 

redilections, he is, nevertheless, a 
over of peace and a man of straight- 
forward and not Jesuitical policy, 
that I shall here introduce it. 

At the period of the French revo- 
lution of 1830, when the conduct of 
the newly proclaimed French go- 
vernment was dubious, when the 
Laffitte administration gave alter- 
nately signs of desiring or of fearing 
war, when the Parisians were in a 
state of perpetual revolt, and when 
the French government were in a 
condition of incipient rebellion, pro- 
posals were pressed upon the Aus- 
trian government, that is to say, upon 
the Prince de Metternich, in behalf 
of the Buonapartist party. The 
Duke de Reichstadt was then living. 
His health was delicate, and his frame 
was far indeed from robust, but still 
he was living, and the French Buona- 
partists believed that if he should be 
permitted to appear on the frontiers 
all Frenchmen would rally round 
his standard. The purses of the 
Buonaparte family were ready to 
support such an enterprise, and the 
swords of many a general and officer 
were prepared to leap from their 
scabbards in defence of the cause. 
These statements were made, and 
made repeatedly, to the Prince de 
Metternich by men of weight and in- 
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fluence belonging to the Buonaparte 
party, and it was urged on him that 
Austria might gain eternal renown 
and obtain unbounded influence over 
France, if, by reason of her acquies- 
cence, the son of an Austrian arch- 
duchess should ascend the throne of 
that country. 

The prince listened at all times 
with great attention to the plans, 
proposals, and promises of the Buona- 
partist agents, but at length the pe- 
riod arrived when it became necessary 
to speak out, and to put an end for 
ever to the hopes of the Buonapartist 
, that quarter. He said,— 

“You wish us to allow you to 
conduct the Duke of Reichstadt to 
the frontiers of France. The magic 
name of Napoleon, connected with 
the presence of the Duke, will, you 
believe, in an instant overthrow the 
present dynasty, and raise up a new 
order of things. But what guarantee 
can be presented to him as to the 
future? To say the love and courage 
of the French is to say nothing, for 
they have displayed both for many 
governments and for many dynasties, 
both legitimate and otherwise. At 
the end of six months he would be 
surrounded by all sorts of claims, 
demands, @xigencies, hatreds, con- 
spiracies, and would be on the verge 
of an abyss. No, sir ; the emperor, my 
master, is too firmly convinced of the 
duty he owes to his people, and is too 
well satisfied of the correctness of his 
own principles, as well as too anxious 
for the happiness of his grandson, 
ever. to lend himself for a mo- 
ment to such proposals. You also 
deceive yourselves as to the issue of 
your enterprise, and as to the perma- 
nency of its results. To establish 
Buonapartism without a Buonaparte 
is a senseless and false notion.” 
There was in all this a profound 
knowledge of the French character, 
and an honest desire to maintain or- 
der and to prevent war. 

Although the Prince de Metter- 
nich is so much occupied with the 
important duties of his varied and 
high offices, still he finds time for the 
chase, for his family circle, and for the 
pleasures of conversation. To the 
chase he is passionately attached, and 
I believe even to this hour has not 
resigned his favourite enjoyment. To 
his children, who are many of them 
young and handsome, he is devoted. 
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And as to the delights of a family 
circle and domestic joys, no heart is 
more sensible of them than is that of 
this distinguished man. With regard to 
conversation, he is not only peculiarly 
happy in his conversational powers, 
but he directs his observations on al- 
most all occasions to subjects of an 
elevating and improving character. 
As the evening draws to a close, his 
mind appears to gain a stronger and 
more vigorous tone, and his ordinary 
conversation at those moments is even 
eloquent. Yet all this proceeds with- 
out dogmatism or pretension, and the 
happy circle breaks up under the 
magic spell of the enlightened, lively, 
convincing, and interesting conversa- 
tion of a man who, during the last 
sixty years, has seen all, observed all, 
known all, and forgotten nothing. 
In the art of penetrating the weak 
anes of his superiors, and making 
imself necessary to their frailties, the 
Prince de Metternich has shewn him- 
self a master. It was in the midst of 
revelry during the Congress of Vienna 
that the Emperor Alexander grew 
tired of the fastidious bacchanalia, 
When the Prince de Metternich per- 
ceived this, all the gorgeous tourna- 
ments, balls, and dinners, were at once 
superseded by petites soirées, given by 
himself, at which the Princess de 
Cl——g was the queen. The em- 
peror was much struck by her beauty 
and fascinations, but her family with- 
drew her from Vienna. The Prince 
de Metternich, aware of the influence 
which her conversation exercised over 
the mind of the emperor, still contrived 
to secure her presence at Trappau 
and Laybach, to neither of which, 


probably, would his majesty have 
proceeded but from the expectation 
of there seeing her. All was purity 
and virtue, but the illustrious lady in 


uestion so spell-bound the monarch 
that, with her aid, the Austrian 
chancellor contrived to drive away 
ennui from the monarch, and kept 
him to the great questions which had 
constantly to come before him until 
all were settled. 

Austria is indebted to Prince de 
Metternich for Venice, Milan, and, 
above all, for the Tyrol, Salzbourg, 
and the territory he prevailed on Ba- 
varia to return. Austria has now, 
thanks to him, a compact body of 
kingdoms and provinces, with more 
than 30,000,000 of inhabitants, 
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To the Russian government the 
rince has been generally obnoxious. 
ilst he has occupied himself with 
the policy and plans of Russia, the 
vernment of St. Petersburg, in 
its turn, has kept its eye steadil 
fixed on the Austrian chancellor. It 
has felt that no one could frustrate 
its plans so easily and so certainly as 
the prince, and that by his varied 
combinations he could alternately ex- 
cite the jealousy of Prussia, France, 
and Great Britain, against the policy 
of Russia. This, indeed, he has done, 
and but for Prince de Metternich and 
his policy, Russia would, ere this, 
have made a determined effort to 
place her southern capital on the 
shores of the Bosphorus. 

But I must draw my Reminis- 
cences of the prince to a close, and I 
shall do so by recalling some of the 
leading events of his long and memo- 
rable life. 

The Prince de Metternich was fre- 
quently, especially to foreign diplo- 
matists, in the habit of saying, “ The 
Emperor Francis IT. has a firm will. 
If I had the misfortune to mistake 
the path he directs I should not 
remain minister for a day.” In the 
affairs of the Lombard - Venetian 
kingdom ; at the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1818; at the Congress 
assembled by him in the summer of 
1819 at Carlsbad; at the Congress of 
Vienna in 1820, and at Trappau in 
the same year; at Laybach in 1821, 
in suppressing the insurrections of 
Naples and Piedmont, Prince de Met- 
ternich may certainly be said to have 
managed all the negotiations and 
affairs of the empire, and in many 
respects influenced those of all the 
absolute states of Europe, Russia 
alone excepted. On returning from 
the Congress of Laybach, he was ele- 
vated by the emperor to the highest 
office of the empire, that of chancel- 
lor, at the same time retaining that 
of even greater power, minister of 
foreign affairs. 

In October following, on the ac- 
cession of George IV. to the throne of 
Great Britain, Prince de Metternich 
visited Hanover to meet that mon- 
arch. In October 1822 he opened 
the Congress of Verona; soon after 
he was created a grandee of Spain, 
first class; and in September follow- 
ing he accompanied the Emperor of 
Austria to meet the Russian emperor 
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at Ezernowitz. His first wife's ill 
health induced him to visit Paris with 
her, but she died in 1825, aged fifty, 
leaving him one son, who died three 
ears after, and two daughters, now 
iving. From Paris the prince pro- 
ceeded to Milan, and from thence to 
the opening of the Hungarian diet. 
In October 1826 the president of the 
state conference,Count Zichy Ferraris, 
died, and to him succeeded Prince 
de Metternich. He married in No- 
vember 1827 Mary Antoine, Coun- 
tess of Beilstein. ‘This beautiful and 
fascinating princess died two years 
after, aged twenty-three years, leav- 
ing him one son, Prince Richard 
Clement. 

In the affairs of Italy the Prince 
de Metternich has maintained the 
principle of interference, and after- 
wards, in respect to Poland, to pre- 
vent the insurrection extending to 
the old section of that kingdom, 
which the partition gave to Austria, 
he sent Field-marshal Stutterheim 
with 50,000 men to the frontiers. 
Galizia was afterwards subjected to 
very arbitrary treatment on the 
ground that it had corresponded with 
the liberal societies of France. In 
regard to the assistance rendered in 
men and supplies to the Poles by Ga- 
lizia, no public or prosecuting notice 
was taken by Prince de Metternich, 
while the Prussian subjects who as- 
sisted the Poles were afterwards 
punished by their government. 

In January 1831 the prince mar- 
ried Melania Maria Antonia, Count- 
ess of Ferraris, born in 1803, and 
daughter of his predecessor in the 
office of president of state conference. 
By her he has two lovely children. 

Since the Prince de Metternich 
commenced public life, fifty years of 
the most eventful in history have 
elapsed. Three emperors of the 
house of Hapsburg have passed 
from the earth since his manhood ; 
three kings of France and one French 
emperor—one of the number by vio- 
lence—and an emperor and another 
king, both of them in exile, have also 
passed away during the same period. 
Three kings of England, two em- 
perors of all the Russias, and many 
other sovereigns, besides statesmen, 
including our Pitts, Foxes, Liver- 
pools, Castlereaghs, and Cannings, all 
of whom were personally known to 
Prince de Metternich, are also moul- 
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dering in the dust; but their great 
names survive them. The chancellor 
of Austria still retains the physical 
and intellectual vigour of manhood; 
health, strength, memory, vision, 
speech, eagacity, and energy unim- 

ired. His knowledge of character 
is remarkable, no man can estimate 
more accurately the capacity both of 
the departed and of the yet living 
diplomatists and statesmen of Europe 
and America—of the Pozzo di Bor- 
gos, the Talleyrands, the Nesselrodes, 
and the Wellingtons. 

At his weekly soirées the most 
interesting, because the most instruc- 
tive in Vienna, his frankness, and 
even his simplicity of manners, 
always delight. The beauty and 
esprit of the princess shed a brilliancy 
over these entertainments. 

As a domestic man, the character 
of Prince de Metternich stands high, 
and I believe he considers it a proof 
of having been blessed in the married 
state that he has sought happiness in 
another marriage after the loss of a 
wife (however devotedly beloved) as 
soon as the observance of the ordi-« 
nary intermission permitted. His 
second princess is said to have been 
one of the most beautiful women in 
Europe. If an exquisite portrait of 
her which exists at Vienna, full of 
expression and loveliness, be a re- 
semblance, she must indeed have 
been so. 

The present princess is only thirty- 
six, pod looks much younger. Her 
countenance is full of expression and 
fascination. Her two children, with 
the son by the last princess, run up 
to her altogether, as if the three were 
by the same mother, and she receives 
them with the same tenderness. In 
the day-time they rush out into the 
garden, exercise themselves with ju- 
venile spades, wheelbarrows, and va- 
rious implements; they return back 
often climbing over the prince's 
shoulders, and then bound off to their 
“mutter” the princess. The eldest 
daughter by the first marriage is 
married to Count Starnieza; the se- 
cond princess, Hermenia, is youn 
and unmarried, and still lives wit 
her father; both are of a delicate 
cast of beauty, graceful and amiable, 
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with manners somewhat retiring and 
perfectly unaffected. 

Asa diplomatist, Prince de Metter- 
nich always says that a frank declared 
manner is the most honourable and 
the most successful. How few observe 
this in practice; how few there are 
who are not lost through that vanity 
which is instantly perceived by sa- 
gacious and skilful negotiators! The 
a necessary for an able 

iplomatist are neither more nor less 
than firmness of character, sound 
ee energy, sagacity, and a 
ect knowledge of the resources 
and powers of his own and especially 
of foreign countries. With these, and 
a capacity to understand the character 
of other men, and the habitude of 
agreeable manners, a frank, not gar- 
rulous, but honest minister, will, in 
the end, baffle all the cunning and 
artifice of the ablest disciplinarian of 
the Machiavelian school. 

My task is completed. My Re- 
miniscences of the prince are closed. 
I have portrayed him with fidelity. 
Great as a minister, a diplomatist, 
and a statesman ; ania at Vien- 
na, and cold and reserved at Ras- 
tadt. Intimately acquainted with 
all the events of all countries during 
the most interesting and memorable 
period of modern history. Asa di- 
plomatic writer, able, clear, concise ; 
as an Austrian, never forgetful that 
he owes his first care and obedience 
to the emperor; as a German, never 
forgetful that the “ fatherland” is 
“ one” as against all other lands; asa 
conscientious supporter of absolute 
monarchies, attentive to the physical 
wants of the people; as an enemy 
to all revolutions, moderate, but de- 
cided and consistent in his measures 
and in his reserve. A hater of war, 
a lover of peace, an enemy to politicul 
liberty, a friend to local and provin- 
cial rights, a believer in the Christian 
religion, a zealous Romanist, an up- 
right citizen, an affectionate husband, 
a devoted father, a man of great na- 
tural powers and of vast acquire- 
ments: a sincere friend, a decided 
foe—not to persons, but to principles 
—an obedient subject, and a lover of 
justice and truth. This is the Prince 
de Metternich ! 
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In the land of pine-forests, charcoal- 
burners, diablerie, and metaphysics, 
flourished the Baron Von Schwag- 
ger. A redoubtable personage was 
the baron, as fierce, grim, and mys- 
terious as all the dramatis persone of 
Der Freyschutz put together. He 
lived in a black forest (of course) ; in 
a gloomy old castle (equally of 
course), the ruins of which, by the 
way, are generally much admired by 
Cockneys going up the Rhine. The 
walls of this castle were very thick, 
being typical of the baron’s skull; 
and the water in the moat was ver 
muddy, being typical of the baron’s 
brains. He cultivated huge mus- 
tachios, and ensconced his nether ex- 
tremities in a couple of vast leathern 
buckets, which were supposed by the 
well-informed to have been con- 
structed upon the model of the seven- 
leagued boots of a still more remote 
antiquity. All day long the baron 
hunted boars in the woods, and the 
major part of the night he — in 
listening to songs celebrating his own 
exploits, chanted by divers disinte- 
rested gleemen whom he maintained 
for the purpose; and in quaffing, at 
marvellously short intervals, huge 
draughts of Rhenish. This course of 
existence was, however, somewhat 
monotonous; so the baron varied it 
by the elegant and amusing recrea- 
tion of burning down the castles of 
sundry weaker barons, and transfer- 
ring their treasures (when they had 
any) to his own, thus pleasingly 
illustrating the philosophical dogma, 
that right is constituted by might. 
Now and then, also, the baron, in 
the exercise of the duties of hospi- 
tality, gave every rich burgher whom 
he could lay his hands on a very 
pressing invitation to his castle,— 
that is, to the underground part of 
it; and if he did receive from such 
persons, in return for his delicate at- 
tentions, certain heaps of filthy lucre, 
every body knows that fair exchange 
is no robbery, and that even a fort- 
night of darkness and bread and 
water ought to be honestly and ac- 
curately paid for. 

The baron’s castle was strong, his 
domains broad, and he entertained a 
company of sturdy men-at-arms for 
the protection of both. Hard-drink- 


ing, hard-fighting desperadoes, they 
were ripe for all sorts of enterprises, 
from stealing fowls from their roosts 
to carrying off nuns from their cells ; 
and quite ready to slit any man’s 
windpipe who should dare to utter a 
sentence derogatory to the dignity 
and the grandeur of the Baron von 
Schwagger. 

And, truly, there was considerably 
more weight in the living arguments 
y which the baron could back his 
claims to the castle and lands of 
Schwaggerberger than there was in 
the said claims themselves. Dark 
rumours were circulated of the ways 
and means by which the baron had 
stepped into his possessions and his 
power. Dread and fearful stories 
were whispered over the winter 
hearth of the mysterious disappear- 
ance, when an infant, of a certain 
Rudolph Wolfstein, who, had he 
lived to manhood, would have been 
the rightful baron. Honest men 
accordingly shook their heads when 
the subject was mentioned; but, 
as there were very few of that spe- 
cies of humanity located in the neigh- 
bourhood, the baron had little to ap- 
prehend from them: indeed, he had 
made a striking example of more 
than one propagator of the scandal 
we have alluded to, having walked 
them over the battlements of the 
castle, whence they would ine- 
vitably have fallen a tremendous 
height to the ground, had not ropes 
been considerately placed round their 
necks, which polite attention happily 
averted the catastrophe in question. 
Among most of his neighbours, 
however — that is, amongst those 
whom he never plundered, because 
they had nothing to lose—the baron 
was on the whole a popular man. 

His beer was strong; his sack, and 
canary, and Rhenish of full body and 
fine flavour. The presiding deities of 
the buttery hatch were ‘liberal in 
their distribution, and all the knaves 
and varlets (as it was the polite 
fashion of the middle ages to dub 
gentlemen of the humbler classes) in 
the vicinity were quite ready to swear 
by the Baron von Schwagger. 

Now the baron had one fair daugh- 
ter, Christine; a lovely creature was 
she in person, and pure and gentle in 
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mind. She sprung from the baron 
as a tender sapling from a gnarled 
old trunk, green, and fresh, and beau- 
tiful. She moved like a spirit of 
light amid the forbidding gloom of 
the massive old castle, stilling by her 
presence, as by aspell, the coarse words 
and ribald jokes of her father’s re- 
tainers, who bent their iron-bound 
heads and made uncouth obeisance 
when she glided into the hall. The 
swallows who built under the “ jutty- 
frieze” of the windows of her “ bower” 
(as they called a damsel’s bedcham- 
ber in the middle ages) would feed 
all confidently from her hand; and 
even the blood-hounds, chained in 
the court, whined as she passed, and 
wistfully fawned upon her. Abroad 
she seemed the sweetest blossom in 
the wood, and at home the fairest 
ornament of the hall. Low and sil- 
very were the tones of her voice, as 
distant bells; and when she sung 
her notes rung clearer than those of 
the harp she touched. 

On the day on which Christine at- 
tained her eighteenth year the baron 
gave a mighty feast in honour of the 
event, having plundered a neigh- 
bouring potentate in order to furnish 
the wherewithal. Banquets in the 
baronial halls of the middle ages 
have been described, so often that 
we need not tarnish the laurels of 
Sir Walter Scott by repeating the 
delineation. Every one knows that 
they contained a vast store of the 
elements of the gyrmencn. he loft 
arched roofs; dark, time-stained oa 
carved into fantastic shapes ; armour ; 
swords; battle-axes; hunting-spears 
glancing in the flickering light of 
torches ; the dais of the hall: antique 
salt-cellars on the tables; the rush- 
strewn floor ; the guests so fierce and 
warlike; the mustachios, daggers, 
doublets, and embroidered cloaks of 
knights and squires; dark cowls of 
monks; sober jerkins of burghers ; 
flaunting garbs of minstrels; party- 
coloured vestments of jesters; serfs 
with iron collars; seneschals and 
sewers with white-tipped wands ; 
great venison pasties; flasks of mal- 
voisie and sack ; grim-looking boars’ 
heads ; and huge bloodhounds, skulk- 
ing round the ‘hall, scenting the game 
on the table which they had pulled 
down in the forest. Such are the 
raw materials, which, when properly 
put together, would constitute a pic- 
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turesque description of the feast of 
the Baron von Schwagger. 

Very early in the evening, Chris- 
tine, in whose honour this vast col- 
lection of eatables and potables,— 
friars to bless them, and men of all 
degrees to demolish them, had been 
made, retired to her bower; and her 
venerable papa and his “ goodly com- 
panie” set to, in modern phrase, to 
“make a night of it.” Never was 
there such a desperate consumption 
of sack, and canary, and Rhenish, and 
strong ale, and eke strong waters, 
known within the walls of Castle 
Schwaggerberger; and that, as the 
seneschal remarked, was saying a 
good deal. The drain upon the cel- 
lar was truly awful; flasks, stoups, 
every available utensil in the castle 
was put in requisition to contain the 
floods of good liquor which the ba- 
ron’s guests seemed never to tire of 
quaffing to the lasting honour and 
glory of the renowned family of the 
Von Schwaggers; and if all the 
toasts which were drunk expressive 
of the intense solicitude of the drink- 
ers with respect to the baron’s per- 
sonal health and long life were duly 
heard and favourably received, there 
appears to be no manner of doubt 
but that the baron would be hale and 
hearty to this good day. 

The night was far advanced, and 
the revelry had nearly reached its 
height; the minstrels sung with the 
most desperate energy; the baron’s 
fool rattled his bells and waved his 
bauble with a perseverance worthy 
of a better cause; all were talking 
together, with the exception of those 
who, having fallen from their seats, 
were making themselves as comfort- 
able as circumstances would admit of 
on the floor, when the baron shouted, 
with a voice like that of a dozen of 
Stentors rolled into one,— 

“ Broach another pipe of mal- 
voisie, ye loitering knaves! See ye 
not my guests lack wine ?” 

“Ay!” vociferated a famous cap- 
tain of Lanzeknecht’s, and a noted 
toper, “ broach another pipe, and " Tr 
ladye we'll see the bottom of it before 
the sun peeps over the Brocken, 
were it the tun of Heidelberg !” 

A roar of acclamation hailed this 
satisfactory prophecy. 

“ The bottom of a wine-vessel is a 
sorry sight,” said the baron; “ I ne- 
ver wish to see it.” 
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“ Take my advice, and thou never 
wilt,” observed the jester. 

“ How mean you, sir fool?” said 
the Lanzeknecht. 

“ Marry, never quaff the contents,” 
chuckled the fool. 

“ That were a specific unworthy of 
a wise man,” said the Lanzeknecht. 

“TI never addressed it to such,” 
replied the jester. 

“ Fill up higher, the foul fiend 
take ye,—higher!” exclaimed a 
young man near the baron, whose 
flushed face and thick utterance gave 
evidence of his potations. “ Fill up!” 
he said, impatiently to the sewer who 
a a flood of wine into his gob- 

et; “’tis the first-fruits of the new 
cask, and I devote a deep draught to 
the fair Christine!” 

Down a hundred throats went the 
contents of an hundred goblets ; and 
up, as soon as the — would per- 
mit, came a volley of shouting which 
made the old roof ring again. A 
momentary pause su ed this 
ebullition ; and then, from the lower 
end of the table, rose the sounds of 
a hollow, sepulehral voice which 
startled the listeners, as though it 
had proceeded from the tombs,— 

“'Time waneth; the grey dawn 
will be over the forest anon. 

The immediate neighbours of him 
who spoke shrunk instinctively from 
the owner of the ghastly voice, and 
many a pair of eager eyes were 
turned towards him. Even a select 
party of gentlemen under the table, 
who had been performing an ancient 
German edition of “ We won't go 
home till morning,” came to a full 
stop, and gazed as well as they could 
upon the stranger. He was an old 
man, with reverend features, yet 
lighted up with an expression of 
deep cunning and watchfulness. His 
keen grey eye twinkled incessantly, 
and his closely compressed lips gave 
token of the firm and resolute spirit 
which spake through them. ake 
beard descended to his breast, an 
the garments he wore were loose and 
flowing. 

“ Time waneth,” he repeated ; “the 
grey dawn will be upon the forest 


anon.” 

“Time !” echoed the baron at 
length. “Time! Who cares for 
time? It was made for slaves, and 
we be free men.” 


A loud shout hailed this magnani- 
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mous sentiment, albeit some of the 
drunken vassals who joined in it felt 
the iron collar of serfdom sit incon- 
veniently upon their necks. 

“ Time waneth,” repeated the mys- 
terious stranger, with unchanged 
voice and attitude; “ the hours slip 
b a 

Mi Let them,” said the baron; “who 
reckoneth or careth for their pro- 
gress? They will not drive me from 
the wassail bowl. Let them take 
their course ; I will take mine.” 

“Yours is theirs,” said the stranger; 
—“and yet, I pray thee to prepare,— 
for thy time below is drawing to a 
close !’ 

“ Sirrah!” roared the baron. “How 
darest thou break in on our revelry 
with this ill-omened croaking? What 
art thou ?” 

“An astrologer,” was the reply. 
*“T know the secrets of the stars,” he 
added. 

“ What have they taught thee?” 
asked the baron. 

“That the sand in thy glass is 
nearly run,” said the astrologer. 

The baron was somewhat startled 
at the solemnity of manner of his 
unbidden guest, but he recovered 
himself, and said, scoffingly,— 

“ Doubtless thou thyself wast born 
under a wise planet ?” 

“ Nay,” interposed the jester, who 
put in his oar upon all occasions, “ he 
was born under no planet at all, but 
under a hedge.” 

A laugh followed this sally.—Peo- 
ple were easily entertained in the 
fifteenth century. 

“ Bah!” quoth the baron, empty- 
ing a stoup of wine; “I laugh at 
thy prophecies. This day month I 
will hold another feast, and to it I 
bid all my present guests.” 

“It may not be,” returned the 
astrologer; “the everlasting wheel 
of time moveth round; thy scoffs 
will not stay its progress. I tell 
thee, baron, that by the time the sun 
hath attained the meridian of the 
heaven on the day thou hast named, 
thy body will be lifeless, and thy 
soul — umph !——-” the astrologer 
shrugged his shoulders after a fashion 
which finished the sentence in a man- 
ner more intelligible than agreeable. 

“ Thou art but a lying knave and 
an impostor!” said the incensed baron ; 
“ but thine audacity shall not escape 
its punishment. Beyond the walls of 
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the castle thou stirrest not for a 
month, and—and,” he continued, a 
bright idea striking him (a very un- 
usual thing, be it remarked, with 
the worthy baron), “I shall have 
that new-fangled invention of which 
we have heard, and which, men say, 
telleth by the sound of a bell the 
progress of the hours—a clock. I 
shall have one such erected in the 
highest turret of the eastle, and if 
I live but ever such a brief space 
after the time thou hast designated, 
thou, friend, shalt make but one 
step from the top of the battlements 
to the bottom of the moat. Thou 
seest I can tell fortunes as well as 
thou, most sage astrologer !” 

The student of the stars looked for 
a moment rather put out by this un- 
expected recital of his prospects at 
the end of the month, but he re- 
covered himself, and, bowing his head 
with an air of deep submission, said,— 

“ Be it so; I trust the stars!” 

This strange incident had, natu- 
rally, the effect of putting a damper 
upon the hilarity of the revels. It 
was in vain that the baron strove to 
be facetious, and swallowed deep 
draughts of wine, the words of the 
astrologer rung ominously in his 
ears. Those of the company who 
were not too far gone to be recalled 
by any occurrence, however mar- 
vellous, were a good deal sobered by 
what they heard. They conversed 
in groups of threes and fours, point- 
ing now and then to the astrologer, 
who sat, with his chin resting upon 
his breast, involved in deep thought ; 
and after he was removed to secure 
quarters, they gradually dropped off, 
one by one, to the dormitories which 
had been provided for them, and, lo! 
the baron was left alone. 

“Umph!” he said, walking round 
the hall, “’tis very strange, I don’t 
feel comfortable. ‘The knave looked 
most unpleasantly solemn. How- 
ever, I'll go to bed, and sleep upon 
it.” And the baron stalked along, 
bestowing hearty kicks upon the in- 
sensible drunkards who were stretched 
upon the floor. He paused for a 
moment at the door, mentally de- 
bating the point, whether or not he 
would hang the astrologer at once, as 
a relief to his feelings, and a striking 
termination of the evening's festivi- 
ties. He decided, however, in the 
negative ; and, as there were no bed- 
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room candlesticks in those days, he 
took a torch from the hand of a yawn- 

ing attendant, and walked off to bed. 
That night, however, the baron 
slept but little. 
* * 


* * 


Time slipped by, and the baron 
remained marvellously ill at ease. 
He put the blame upon bile—nerves 
had not then come into fashion—but 
the whole castle easily divined the 
cause of their lord’sinquietude. The 
boars and wolves had a complete 
holyday, and as there was nobody to 
stick spears into them, they throttled 
each other for a change; the baron’s 
steeds yawned, and shook themselves 
impatiently in the stables, and the 
baron’s retainers performed the same 
operations in the hall. Never had 
there been such dreary times in 
Schwaggerberger Castle. The long 
corridors seemed more dim than ever 
—the windows appeared to be inlets for 
darkness rather than light — every 
shady nook was tenfold more gloomy 
than before—the chimneys smoked 
consumedly—the rain pattered mono- 
tonously—the wind howled dismally 
among the turrets,— every thing 
seemed out of sorts, and every 
body out of humour; even the fair 
Christine was pensive—the astrologer 
rapt and silent—knights and squires 
yawned and slept, cursed and swore, 
and told and listened to dismal ghost 
stories—the jester forgot his calling, 
and as for the baron, he scowled and 
moped, and if he did rouse himself 
for a moment, it was only to “ blow 
» ” the first unfortunate vassal he 

aced his eyes on. In short, the 
Xing of the Blue Devils might have 
appropriately fixed his court in the 
castle of the Baron von Schwagger. 

At length, however, there was a 
partial clearing up; changes, now 
and then, came over the baron’s 
mood. He was sometimes quite bold, 
and tried to reason himself out of 
the dim, ill-defined apprehensions 
which pressed upon him, and he 
would feel quite sure he had suc- 
ceeded; he was in good health, and 
there could be no mistake about his 
appetite, for he would demolish a 
huge pasty, by way of making sure 
of the fact that he could really take 
his meals as he used to do, and then, 
contemplating the wreck he had made, 
with much inward satisfaction, he 


would throw himself back in his 
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at chair, swallow a stupendous 
raught of spiced wine, and begin to 
feel quite comfortable, when his eye 
would suddenly rest upon the astro- 
loger, poring over a mysterious 
parchment, whereon cabalistical cha- 
racters were traced, or, if it were 
night, gazing intently through the 
window upon the stars, on which he 
placed such reliance, and straightway 
all the baron’s inward misgivings 
would return; he would scowl ter- 
rifically, thrust the wine aside, scratch 
his head, and incontinently kick who- 
ever happened to be nearest to him. 

The baron, however, was by no 
means unmindful of the intention he 
had announced with respect to the 
clock. He stuck firmly to his whim, 
and a young artist speedily arrived 
from Strasbourg, with all the neces- 
sary means and appliances for the 
erection of a huge castle time-piece. 
Gasper, for such was the mechanist’s 
name, was a fair and modest youth. 
His figure was slight, but well knit 
and graceful; his features were mild, 
his deep black eye keen and spark- 
ling, and his hair hung in luxuriant 
masses upon his shoulders. He toiled 
hard in the topmost turret of the 
castle, amid bars of iron, and huge 
wheels, and chains, and pulleys; and, 
at length, the yr era mass of 
mechanism which in those days did 
duty for a clock, but which a modern 
would take for a stunted steam-engine 
without furnaces, was nearly com- 
plete. One important part of the 
machine was, however, missing ; the 
hands for the dial had either been 
forgotten, or had been made free 
with by some of the baron’s train, 
with the view, a of their being 
fashioned into javelins or hunting- 
spears. So Gasper sought the baron, 
and informed that mighty personage 
of his loss and his dilemma. Now 
had he not been rather a favourite 
with the baron this step would have 
been a bold one, but instead of being 
dipped in the castle-moat, as he might 
have been under different circum- 
stances, the baron, on being made to 
understand the nature of the missing 
articles, condescended to suggest sub- 
stitutes. 

“There are a couple of antique 
swords in the hall,” he said, “ could 
you not fashion them, so that they 
should stand you instead of your lost 
implements ?” 
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“ Thanks,” said Gasper,—“ thanks 
for the hint, valiant sir; so please 
ou, I will make the essay. A sword- 
lade for a clock-hand,” he added, 
musingly, “ it will seem akin to the 
scythe of Time ;” and he smiled at 
his own conceit. 
* * 


” ~ 


Days and weeks passed away, the 
tide of time rolled on, and the clock, 
like the pulse of a giant, throbbed to 
mark its flow. Its great bell was 
heard, sending forth its loud and 
regular summons, and at every peal 
the astrologer looked at the baron 
with a gaze which repeated his old 
note of “ Time waneth!” and the 
baron fell into a fit of the fidgets 
forthwith. 

Gasper’s work seemed done, but 
he still lingered in Schwaggerberger 
Castle. It was marvellous to see 
how many faults he found in his 
handiwork, which must positively be 
put to rights ere he returned to his 
master and the old workshop at Stras- 
bourg. He seemed dull, too, thought- 
ful, and occasionally vacant. ‘The 
baron never doubted but that his 
melancholy arose from the number of 
defects which he pretended still lurked 
in the clock, so he applauded his 
diligence and anxiety, and encou- 
raged him to stay in the castle until 
all was perfect. Alas! poor baron! 

And the Lady Christine, too! She 
had actually lost all appetite, sighed 
in the midst of a merry song, and lay 
all night considerably more wakeful 
than the warder on the battlements. 
The baron could not tell what to 
make of it. As the fated day ap- 
proached, he began to get as low as 
ever, and, in his own mind, he be- 
lieved they were all going to the 
devil together. 

But Gasper would sit unnoticed 
and motionless for hours gazing upon 
Christine, and when she marked his 
eye fixed on her, and so full of 
deep and involuntary meaning, she 
blushed, but she was not angry ; the 
gaze embarrassed her, but she could 
not, for the life of her, wish it with- 
drawn. Alas! poor baron! And 
then, when Gasper would furtively, 
and but for one moment, press her 
hand, as they passed close to each 
other, was that light squeeze re- 
turned? It was. And, ha! how 
slight, how almost imperceptible was 
the pressure which sent the blood of 
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the youth tingling like fire through 
every vein! It was even so. Gas- 
per, the poor penniless boy, the 
adopted son and apprentice of Igna- 
tius Graafhurst, the mechanist of 
Strasbourg, had dared to fall “ cer- 
tain fathoms deep” in love with the 
Lady Christine, the only daughter of 
the mighty Baron von Schwagger, 
and the presumptive heiress to all 
his domains, and (“in the lowest 
depth a lower still”) the lady had 
fallen quite as deeply in love with 
him. 

Alas! poor baron! He would not 
have believed that such was the case 
had every man, woman, and child in 
Germany sworn it by the three kings 
of Cologne ; but it was a fact, never- 
theless. 

On the evening preceding the 
eventful day, big with the fate of so 
many of the personages of this veri- 
table history, the baron was in a 
state of intense uneasiness. He fid- 
geted about, quite unable to keep 
still for a single moment; he gave 
orders and countermanded them, and 
then fell into a brown study, and 
then bustled about. He sent for a 
monk to shrieve him, “in case,” as 
he said, “of any thing happening ;” 
and when the holy father came he 
would have nothing to do with him. 
At length, he recollected that there 
were three wretches in the dungeons 
of the castle, who had presumed to 
make a dinner of the baron’s venison 
without a game qualification issued 
under his hand and seal, so he or- 
dered them to be hanged, by way of 
diverting his mind and keeping the 
executioner’s hand in. 

As for the astrologer he was calm 
and collected. He glided from room 
to room, and gallery to gallery, and 
whispered mysteriously to those of 
the baron’s retainers who appeared 
pervaded with the greatest degree of 
wholesome awe of that remarkable 
personage. What he said we know 
not,—as we never heard; but those 
who did hear looked as if they had 
never listened to more extraordinary 
statements in all their lives—as, in- 
deed, it is probable they never had. 

The shades of night were stealing 
on apace, and Christine sat upon a 
settle in the deep recesses of a win- 
dow in the hall, her slender form 
nearly hidden by the canopying ta- 
pestry. She was not alone. Ob- 
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scured by the favouring gloom, kneel- 
ing at her feet, and grasping one 
white hand in both of his, was 
Gasper. In a low, very low, and 
very broken voice, the young man 
was pouring forth passionate vows 
of never-dying love, when suddenly, 
interrupting ‘himself in the sweet 
recital, he exclaimed in more im- 
petuous tones than he had yet made 
use of, “ But I am a fool, a driveller, 
to speak so. I—TI, the miserable 
apprentice of a miserable mechanist, 
what right have I,—what claim have 
I, to the love of such as thee ?” 

“Say not so, Gasper,” returned 
the low and faltering tones of Chris- 
tine, “say not so; I would scorn a 
belted knight for the poor Gasper 
Graafhurst !” 

“Say for Rudolph Wolfstein, ra- 
ther ;” thus spoke a low, deep 
voice, close to the lovers. 

Christine uttered a faint cry, and 
her suitor sprung to his feet. 

The arm of the astrologer, for it 
was he who spoke, was laid upon his 
shoulder. 

“ Fear not, my children,” he said, 
“fear not. The stars favour ye; I, 
their student, tell ye so.” 

The lovers gazed in astonishment 
and awe upon the mysterious being 
who addressed them. 

“ Thou callest me Rudolph Wolf- 
stein?” at length faltered the young 
artist. 

“Rudolph Wolfstein art thou, 
the rightful lord of this proud castle. 
Lady, behold thy cousin !” 

With a low cry of joy Christine 
sprung into the arms which were 
open to receive her. 

“Do I dream?” murmured the 
bewildered lover. 

“Much yet remains to be suffered 
and to be done,” said the astrologer. 
“ Meanwhile, breathe not the secret. 
The good time will come. Trust 
the stars.” He gathered his robe 
around him, and strode away into 
the fast deepening darkness. 

“ Cousin,” murmured Christine. 

“ A sweet word; but soon to be 
changed for a dearer title still,” was 
the low, soft reply. 

Christine looked wistfully into her 
lover's eyes. It was a long, long 
look that, and Rudolph pressed the 
loving girl involuntarily closer to 
his breast. More time elapsed than 
we care to specify, and still Christine 
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gazed fondly on her cousin and her 
lover. At length she moved her 
head to place it on his shoulder. As 
she did so her gaze was for a moment 
withdrawn from his face, and it fell 
—heaven and earth!— it fell upon 
the face of the baron, who stood 
looking at the pair with horror in 
his face and a torch in his hand. 

Take Mount Hecla, Mount Vesu- 
vius, and Mount Etna, labouring in- 
dividually with every eruption with 
which these celebrated hills have 
favoured the world since they at- 
tained the dignity of being volcanos, 
place them respectively inside each 
other, the largest holding the other 
two; let this united kingdom of fire 
and lava “flare up” in one mighty 
belch,—the explosion would bear the 
same relation to the outburst of the 
baron’s wrath, which the fizz of a 
bottle of ginger-pop in the dog-days 
would to the “wreck of matter and 
the crash of worlds.” 

In the course of five minutes 
Christine was laid in a fainting fit in 
her room at the top of the castle, 
and Rudolph was bound in a dun- 
geon considerably deeper than the 
moat. For some hours his brain 
was utterly bewildered. So many 
changes had taken place in his con- 
dition within such a short space that 
he had considerable doubts as to 
whether he was himself or not. He 
pressed his hands to his forehead, and 
gradually he seemed to awake from 
an uncommonly disagreeable dream 
to a still more uncommonly disagree- 
able reality. His first sensation was 
a faint impression that the place was 
slightly damp, and in this respect it 
would be difficult to assert that he 
was much mistaken, seeing that he 
stood in six inches of mud and six 
inches additional of water, and that 
the ceiling above him not only an- 
swered its legitimate purpose, but 
combined with it the advantages of 
a shower-bath. Divers venerable 
rats also began to manifest a decided 
taste for cannibalism and the calves 
of his legs, requiring some brisk ex- 
ertions on the part of their newly 
introduced companion to repel their 
pressing advances. So that, upon 
the whole, the newly discovered 
rightful heir passed the night after a 
fashion possessing the charms of no- 
velty rather than those of comfort. 

As for his lovely companion in 
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distress, when she had been informed 
of her lover’s plight, she was, to use 
the common expression, out of one 
fit into another, and her tire-maidens 
stood around her weeping and wail- 
ing, in a manner dismal to behold. 

The baron strode up and down the 
hall like a madman—in fact, for the 
time, he was one. Nobody dared to 
address him, and he condescended to 
address nobody ; but he uttered in- 
coherent ravings and stamped on the 
floor with a violence which might be 
heard by the antipodes. 

Anon he became calmer, and 
flinging himself into his great chair, 
anak in a voice of thunder, that 
the executioner should attend him. 

The gentleman who officiated as 
the Abhorson of the baron’s estab- 
lishment appeared and bowed before 
his lord. 

“T have got a job for thee for to- 
morrow,” said the baron. 

“T thought as much, my lord,” 
returned the grim functionary ad- 
dressed. 

“ At noon the young whelp dies,” 
roared the baron. 
“By the ro 
Abhorson coolly. 

“The axe,” returned the baron. 
“T will grant him that favour.” 

“And thou wilt not change thy 
purpose ?” said the executioner. 

e baron “grinned horribly a 
ghastly smile”—Death’s was a merry 
one to the baron’s—“ When thou 
seest me lay my own head at the 
foot of him who hath insulted my 
house, hold thy hand—not sooner ;” 
and Abhorson retired. 

The offence of Gasper, or Rudolph, 
or whatever he was, and what he 
deemed the dereliction in duty of his 
daughter, were so appalling, so tre- 
mendous, that in the baron’s breast 
they swallowed up every other consi- 
deration. He quite forgot his own 
threatened doom ; he had no thoughts 
to spare from the event which had 
just taken place, and from the con- 

uences which he designed should 
follow, at least with respect to one 
of the actors in it. Of course he 
never went to bed, but remained all 
night pacing up and down and 
watching for the first glimpse of the 
dawn. 

The whole household was in an 
equal state of inquietude; but the 
astrologer was calm, and looked upon 
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the tumult around him with a sad 
smile; now and then, too, he ex- 
changed looks of intelligence with a 
squire, or man-at-arms, and then 
turning to a window, he bent his 
looks upon the stars. At one time 
he gazed long and éarnestly on the 
firmament, and then his thoughts in- 
voluntarily clothing themselves in 
words, he muttered, “Would that 
every man beneath your glorious ex- 
panse were clothed with fortune 
suitable to his own deservings ss 

“Ha! prayest thou so?” said a 
voice behind him. 

He turned and beheld the jester. 

“Tf such a prayer as that,” con- 
tinued the fool, “ were to be instantly 
granted, how many, think you, would 
wittingly breathe it ?” 

He stayed not for a reply; but, 
with a wild maniac laugh and a rattle 
of his bells, skipped lightly away. 


The astrologer gazed after him. 


“ He is more of a knave than a fool,” 
he said. 
* 


* * * 


The morning broke brightly. All 
around the castle seemed fresh, and 
still, and peaceful; all within was 
wild contending passion, gloomy fore- 
boding, and cheerless despair. 

A bird sat upon the castle-gate 
among the ivy and poured forth its 
joyous heart in song ; a grating noise 
drowned the notes—it was the exe- 
cutioner sharpening his axe. 

The morning passed away; how 
slowly to some, how quickly to 
others. The baron thought of the 
astrologer ; it was but for a moment, 
and it was with a sneer. He deemed 
himself secure now. “ His time shall 
come soon,” he muttered to himself; 
“but Gasper’s is first.” 

At this moment the hall-door was 
flung open, and Christine entered. 
Her dress was in wild disorder, her 
cheek deadly pale, her long black 
dishevelled hair was streaming be- 
hind her, and her eyes were flashing 
and bloodshot. 

She rushed to the baron, sunk 
down before him, and clasped his 
knees. “Spare, spare,—I love him. 
I will die with him!” was all she 
could utter. 

“Spare!” quoth the baron, grimly, 
“a modest request, truly. And so 
every piece of tag, rag, and bobtail 
that thinks fit—every Gasper Thing- 
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“ His name is not Gasper,” ex- 
claimed Christine; “’tis Rudolph 
Wolfstein : he is my cousin.” 

The words had hardly passed her 
lips before she saw that her rashness 
had cut off the only chance of mercy. 
Her heart sunk within her. The 
baron first turned as pale as if he had 
been soaked in whitewash, and then 
as scarlet as the coats of a whole 
regiment. 

“ Ha!” he muttered, “that ac- 
cursed name again! I thought its 
owner’s bones had been bleaching 
under the waters of the Rhine; but 
now will I make sure—sure! Ha! 
"t is a rare chance, a very rare chance, 
to have my natural enemy in my 
clutch ; and a pretence for putting 
him to death, other than that he is 
my enemy. Ha! —luck — luck — 
good luck —good luck !” 

All this was thought rather than 
said. 

“ Spare — spare!” murmured the 
wretched Christine. The baron 
paused, a gleam of savage joy shot 
across his features, and then he 
spurned her with his foot. As he 
did so, fierce eyes flashed, and ready 
hands clutched sword-hilts; but the 
baron observed not. 

“ Take her away!” he said, and 
Christine was borne out senseless. 

- * * * 


“T will see it from the battle- 
ments,” said the baron; “‘ the hour 
is at hand!” and so muttering, he 
ascended the corkscrew stairs which 
led to the highest pinnacle of the 
castle. 

Bars of light shining in through 
narrow loophole in the thick walls 
guided the baron’s footsteps. As he 
ascended he left the din and confused 
turmoil of the castle far below ; there 
was no sound save the occasional 
twitter of a swallow from her nest 
in a loophole, and the solemn and 
regular pulsations of the clock, and, 
in a few minutes, the baron stood 
among its ponderous and complicated 
machinery. He paused and contem- 
plated it. Slowly revolved the vast 
wheels, so curiously interlaced with 
each other. Steadily and noiselessly 
worked lever, and spring, and ratchet ; 
and the deep throb of the pendulum, 
as it performed its unwearying pul- 
sations, fell with a strange and omin- 
ous sound upon the listener’s ear. 
He looked upon the huge lumps of 
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metal which acted as weights, and 
thought upon the power of a machine 
which was set in motion by the 
downward action of such ponderous 
masses. 

The baron was on the point of 
moving still higher when he paused, 
hesitated for a moment, and then 
muttered, “ Yes, here, even amid 
the mechanism will 1 take my stand, 
and mark the end of him who framed 
it.” 

The dial-plate of the clock was not 
solid ; it consisted of a huge circular 
grating of metal, in the rim of which 
the letters denoting the hours were 
traced. Inserting his head into one 
of the open spaces which just sufficed 
to admit it, he looked anxiously 
downwards. Had the baron’s mind 
been comfortable, or had his taste 
inclined to the picturesque, he would 
have gazed with delight around him. 
He would have marked from his 
commanding position the vast pano- 
rama of wild and romantic country 
beneath. He would have admired 
the effect of sun and shadow as they 
fell upon knoll and glade, tinging 
with still more varied hues the dif- 
fering shades of the oak, and the 
pine, and the beech, which, interlac- 
ing their green arms, spread out a 
waving sea of foliage. He would 
have admired grey mossy precipices 
contrasting with the green verdure, 
and breaking its expanse; he would 
have loved to look long and earnestly 
on the waters of the distant Rhine as 
they pursued their course, gleaming 
in the sunshine ; and he would have 
listened to the low song of many 
birds, the dimly heard ripple of the 
far river,and the subdued rustle of the 
waving trees, as these varied sounds 
came floating on his ear in blended 
sweetness like the inarticulate voice 
of Nature in her gladness; but the 
baron, like Gallio, “ cared for none 
of these things.” His gaze was 
riveted upon the court-yard below. 
There was the block, and standing 
beside it, leaning upon his bright 
axe, the headsman; while close by, 
the centre of a little group, he dis- 
cerned the slight but unshrinking 
form of the victim. 

“ Ha, ha!” he muttered with a 
croaking sound intended for a laugh, 
“the hour which was prophesied as 
fatal to me sees the last moments of 
mine enemy. Here I stand firmer 
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than ever in my power. The stars! 
—ha, ha! —let them do their worst 
—I despise them!” At this moment 
a stir took place among the little 
party in the court-yard. “ Ha!” 
said the baron, “ they are preparing!” 
and, straining his eyes, he gloated 
upon the spectacle of approaching 
death. Indeed so intensely was his 
mind occupied by what he saw, that 
he either did not feel or did not heed 
a slight —very slight, but still per- 
ceptible—pressure of something cold 
and hard upon his bare and out- 
stretched neck. ‘There is but little 
more of heaven's sunshine for him!” 
he murmured. “ Ha, ha! it will be 
soon over !” 

“ Ha, ha! so it will!” said a voice 
behind him like the echoes of his 
own. 

The baron started — struggled. 
Great God! he could not stir his 
head; and, like lightning, the awful 
truth flashed upon him. Silently and 
unperceived the blade-formed hand of 
the clock had closed upon his neck, and 
Sastened his head in an iron pillory ! 
The words of his foretold fate rushed 
on the baron. He felt he was a 
doomed, dying man,—and such a 
death! The blood curdled in his veins, 
his limbs hung powerless, not a muscle 
would do its office; he was insensible 
to every sound but one, the slow- 
measured click —click—click of the 
machinery which would urge the 
sharp sword-blade second by second 
and line by line through his shrink- 
ing neck. 

Anon, he partially revived, and 
tried to shout an alarm to those be- 
low. It was in vain, the time for 
that had gone by, the pressure upon 
his throat was too great to allow him 
to use his voice, his face flushed, and 
he writhed his limbs in agony. 

At this moment another head was 
protruded from another aperture of 
the dial. It looked like that of a 
gibing fiend, but it was that of the 
astrologer. 

“ Help!” almost inarticulately 
moaned the baron. “Help! I— 
will — pardon — spare r 

“ Time waneth!” said the astrolo- 
ger. “ Hark!” 

Click —click —click went the ma- 
chinery! Again the baron writhed 
in his great agony, the sword-blade 
had cut the skin, and the hot blood 
sputtered forth. 
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“ Spare — spare ——” he gasped, 
and beat the walls with his limbs. 

“ Time was made for slaves, and 
we be free men !” taunted the astro- 
loger. 

The baron’s features became aw- 
fully convulsed, his eyes appeared 
starting from their sockets, the tongue 
was protruded, and blood and foam 
gurgled in his throat. Click—click 
—click went the mechanism; and 
through skin and flesh, and severing 
nerve and vein, slowly but surely 
penetrated the instrument of the 
baron’s dreadful death. 

“ Let the hours take their course, 
do thou take thine,” said the astrologer. 

Strong and terrific convulsions 
shook the baron’s frame; his limbs 
quivered, and every muscle worked 
in the intensity of his agony. There 
was one fearful throe, one gurgling 
sound—it could not be called a groan 
—low, but awful to hear, and the 
baron felt no more. 

“So perish those who mock the 
stars!” said the astrologer. 

* * * 


“ The headsman is ready, and thy 
time is almost out!” 

Young Rudolph, for it was he 
who was addressed, turned his wan- 
dering and blood-shot eye on the 
speaker as though he understood him 
not. 

“ The time is at hand,” repeated 
the man-at-arms ; “ and, therefore, 
prepare !” 

“Lo!” said another, “ the baron 
looketh down from the dial of the 
clock !” 

They were too far distant from the 
main personage of our story to ob- 
serve the tragedy which was enacting 
in respect to him, but they could see 
his features undergo a change. 

“He laugheth !” said one of the 
gazers. 

“ Certainly it is a thing to laugh 
at,” said the Abhorson. “ Ha, ha! 
so young and so comely, and so 
soon todie! A change from yester- 
day —ha, ha! from the arms of a 
fair maiden to a hard block, a sharp 
axe, and a clean stroke !” 

Brutal as were the by -standers, 
they shrunk from the wretch who 
spoke. 

“Come,” he exclaimed with a grim 
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om — observed the effects of 
is s —“ come, prepare!” and 
he sae Rudolph J os hand, 
and poised the broad bright axe with 
the other. 

“ Christine! Christine! I die bless- 
ing thee !” murmured poor Rudolph. 

His neck was on the block, the axe 
glittered aloft, the group around held 
their breath in anticipation of the 
event, when suddenly the astrologer 
broke through the crowd. 

“ Hold!” he shouted, in a voice of 
thunder, —“ hold, or thou art but a 
dead man !” 

“ Wherefore should I hold ?” said 
the headsman. ‘“ The baron ordered 
me to strike, unless he laid his head 
at the prisoner’s feet.” 

“ Lo, it is done!” said the astrolo-« 


er. 

Whack! down like a tennis-ball 
came a round bloody mass. Bound- 
ing from the spot where it fell, it 
rolled to the feet of the kneeling 
prisoner, and all knew by the bloody 
and distorted features that it was the 
baron’s head. 

“ There is the token thou spokest 
of,” said the astrologer. 

“ A miracle—a miracle!” shouted 
the bystanders. 

Rudolph sprung to his feet, and 
tore the bandage from his eyes. 

“ Hail to Rudolph Wolfstein, 
rightful lord of Schwaggerberger !” 
exclaimed the astrologer ; and, bend 
ing on one knee, the crowd responded, 

“Hail to Rudolph Wolfstein, 
rightful lord of Schwaggerberger !” 

“ He is alive—I am yet in time !” 
shrieked Christine, bursting through 
the crowd, and clasping Rudolph in 
her arms. 

The astrologer stretched his arms 
aloft, and said solemnly, “ Thus are 
fulfilled the decrees of our stars!” 
then turning away he strode from the 
castle into the forest, and no man 
knew whither he went, and none of 
those who saw him go ever saw him 
again. 

* * * * 

Shall we pursue our tale farther ? 
Assuredly not. 

He who can fancy the rest re- 
quireth not; and he who cannot 
deserveth not that he should be told 
aught further. 
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CHEMISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY AN OLD MAN, 


Ir is curious, and not uninstructive 
to observe, in the scientific history of 
a recent period, what very different 
matter for speculation the addition of 
a new fact to the stores of existing 
knowledge has afforded, when viewed 
by the philosopher on the one hand, 
and the practical man on the other. 
The former has been too much in the 
habit ofestimating the discovery solely 
in proportion as it may have extend- 
ed the limits of his transcendental 
science; the latter has thought 
highly of it only in the ratio of its 
immediate applicability to his own 
wants and wishes. The one regarded 
it in all its simplicity as a new truth ; 
the other would not condescend to 
consider it at all if it did not happen 
to be perplexed with certain desired 
consequences. The philosopher was 
then too often nothing but the theo- 
rist; the practical man was rarely 
indeed the philosopher. Striving 
nominally for the same end, they 
journeyed by paths so distinct, that 
they could never meet ; contemplat- 
ing, as they declared, the same ulti- 
mate object, they viewed it through 
different media. In our time, when 
the two classes of thinkers and doers 
are blended together in perfect inti- 
macy, it is really difficult to believe 
how great a barrier existed between 
them only half a century ago. The 
want of sympathy which kept them 
asunder appears to have been due in 
a great measure to the generally de- 
fective education, as far as an ac- 
quaintance with science went, of the 
manufacturer, or the mechanic, or 
what is commonly called “ the pees 
man of business.” As a class, these 
persons were worse than ignorant in 
matters of physical philosophy; to 
be simply ignorant would have been 
comparatively a small misfortune ; 
they were intolerant. It was not 
merely that they did not readily ap- 
reciate, but that they would not be- 
ieve in the beauty of a discovery, 
unless they could directly perceive 
the part it might play in their own 
immediate scene of action. On the 
other hand, the philosopher, loftily 
despising the spirit which would not 
worship truth for truth’s sake, made 


no effort to quicken its perceptions, 
but wrapped himself up in a com- 
fortable sense of superiority, and his 
own somewhat selfish enjoyments. 
Thus it often happened, that the 
period, with reason termed by the 
man of science the most brilliant era 
of discovery, was derided by a pro- 
fessed utilitarian as utterly pro- 
fitless. 

Nobody now doubts that every 
new truth in chemistry is a gain to 
the arts and sciences of an intelligent 
nation, since in that department of 
philosophy the most theoretical spe- 
culations have been still found to be 
connected with the progress of all 
practical works. But it wasin chem- 
istry especially that, half a century 
ago, all interesting researches were 
passed over unnoticed by those who 
were destined in the end to be the 
greatest gainers from them; they 
were suffered to remain in the hands 
of the philosopher alone ; it was left 
for time to do them justice, and to 
furnish additional illustrations of 
Bacon's axiom, “ knowledge is power.” 

What interest did the separation of 
the air we breathe into its constituent 
gases excite among even well-edu- 
cated classes? Yet where shall we 
find a discovery more fraught with 
curious consequences upon the face 
of it? 

What attention was given to Dr. 
Black’s admirable views concerning 
latent heat beyond the merely scien- 
tificworld? Had they even a corner 
allotted to them in some Gentleman's 
Magazine or miscellaneous register of 
the day? Yet these researches 
guided Watt to the improvements of 
the steam-engine, which have done 
more to liberalise the world than all 
the labours of mob-orators and sans- 
culotte politicians put together. In 
no case was the general indifference 
to the philosopher's results more 
forcibly illustrated than in that of 
the discovery of the composition of 
water. The pleasure which this af- 
forded to men of science did not ex- 
tend itself beyond them; it was re- 
served for them alone to enjoy the 
anticipation of its consequences,— 
those consequences themselves were 
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hailed with no interest. A revolu- 
tion in chemical philosophy,— the 
elucidation of the mysteries of com- 
bustion,—the successive explanation 
of most important natural and arti- 
ficial processes,— all were received 
with silent indifference ; whilst a toy, 
in the possession of which an ac- 
quaintance with hydrogen had put 
it, engaged the entire attention of 
society. The utilitarian raved about 
balloons, and neglected the true theor 
ofthe atmosphere. Perhaps no single 
chemical discovery has ever more ex- 
cited the esteem of the generation 
succeeding that which so completely 
overlooked it, than this one of the 
true composition of water. Each of its 
consequences has been admired as 
they successively came into play ; 
each step of preceding investigation 
has been fondly dwelt upon. It can- 
not then be surprising that the ques- 
tion, To whom do we owe this capital 
discovery ? should have been repeat- 
edly proposed; but it does appear 
strange that such a question, relating 
to a fact not more than sixty years 
old, cannot be answered without in- 
volving a fierce dispute; that it re- 
mains without the prospect of a sa- 
tisfactory answer, notwithstanding 
the very great exertions made to de- 
termine it. 

Committees of the learned in fo- 
reign countries have sat upon it; 
sections of British Associations have 
discussed it; it has elicited eloquent 
nonsense in Parisian Institutes ; it has 
employed the pens of our most ener- 
getic writers; but still without any 
certain result as to the question it- 
self. The scientific world has not 
agreed in its report upon the sub- 
ject. 

Where doctors differ so resolutely, 
it cannot be proper for the unlearned 
to decide; but it may be not un- 
amusing to some to be put in pos- 
session of the grounds of dispute, to 
trace their source, and to follow in 
the steps of the most curious amon, 
the many curious results of chemica 
research. There is here every thing 
that can make the investigation in- 
teresting. In this history of the de- 
composition of water we find four 
great scientific names of European 
celebrity perpetually recurring to- 
gether; we see the struggle of 
powerful minds both for and against 
truth; we read in that conflict 
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many signs of the strangely rest- 
less period to which it belonged,— 
the great epoch of subversion, when 
anew world was suddenly made and 
an old one as suddenly broken to 
pieces and forgotten. There is in 
this history a revolution with its an- 
tagonist principles of conservatism 
and destruction; its over-zealous 
innovators, who demolished one fabric 
and built up another so hastily that 
a succeeding generation found no 
safety in it without another change ; 
its bigots, who, to preserve all, lost 
all; and its wise contemners of ex- 
treme opinions, who, as usual, were 
silenced by the clamours of extremes. 

If, as Mr. Babbage has said, che- 
mistry was only exalted into a science 
by Dalton’s theory of definite pro- 
portionals, how little claim had the 
vast assemblage of ungrouped facts 
engendered in alchemic fires to such 
a title, which involves, we are told, 
so “orderly and methodical an ar- 
rangement as to render the know- 
ledge of the few attainable by the 
many ?” 

Alchemy during the middle ages 
had, it is well known, considerable 
votaries in every part of Europe, but 
nowhere did tas abound in such 
numbers of successful discoverers as 
in Germany. There was something 
in the nature of this pursuit especially 
suitable to the wonder-seeking, won- 
der-creating character of the nation. 
Germany has always been the 
haunted country of Europe, the ca- 
pital residence of all ugly hobgoblins 
and mysterious terrors,—a sort of per- 
petual Walpurgis meeting for witches 
and fiends. It was for a long time 
the head-quarters of the evil one 
himself, who, only from time to time, 
quitted it for short foraging incur- 
sions into neighbouring regions. In 
its superstitions there were none of 
the levities and prettinesses belonging 
to those of other lands ; a fine earnest 
gloom dwelt upon them; they took 
a sombre colour from black forests 
and fir-covered mountains. Teutonic 
fairies were elfins who left no grace- 
ful traces of a mirthful presence; 
dark trees waved, and sullen winds 
groaned above the shades were they 
congregated. Here rushed the wild 
huntsman like a blast of sudden air ; 
there thundered the sports of the red- 
bearded emperor with his entranced 
court of antiquated knights ; aloft in 
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mountain recesses grinned the hoard- 
ing and mischievous goblin; far 
underground sounded the axe of the 
mining gnome. But it was not only 
a rustic population of hill and dale 
that was surrounded by unholy in- 
fluences; the cities of Germany 
swarmed with devilish agents, who 
made of philosophy and the thirst 
for knowledge a pit for the unwary. 
The tempter often appeared bodily to 
such as he thought ripe for his tui- 
tion. Sometimes he came before 
strong minds like himself in all the 
dreadful majesty of horns and hoofs, 
but such an experiment was not often 
tried. More usually he looked like 
a staid citizen of other lands,—tra- 
velled, grave, and old-fashioned in 
aspect, with a sober-cut beard and a 
large round hat, for very good rea- 
sons fixed immovably upon his head. 
He began by testing the philosophy 
of his entertainers with artful ques- 
tions, and, if satisfied, ended by pro- 
mising, but not unconditionally, the 
red powder and the universal medi- 
cine. In spite, however, of the po- 
pular faith which joined in this way 
alchemy with such other black arts 
as printing and medicine, in spite of 
the mystical vagaries by which some 
of its followers countenanced this 
faith, the adorers of transmutation 
were adevout body. Their most re- 
nowned writings are full of pious ex- 
clamations and thanksgivings. The 
venerated Musitanus exhorted young 
alchemists to the great performance 
“in the name of God.” The life of 
such a man was one of incessant la- 
bour. A really miserably deficient 
knowledge of chemistry kept his fa- 
culties upon the utmost stretch in 
following the numerous results of 
his pell-mell mixings and separa- 
tions; unacquainted with the pro- 
perties of the substances employed, 
he was entirely at their mercy ; like 
the mariner isolated from his kind, 
and launched upon a wide waste of 
waters, he was awed into a sense of 
superior power. 

Secluded in his stifling laboratory, 
the alchemist revolved his one idea, 
for the developement of which alone 
he lived. His silent world became 
strangely peopled; the imaginations 
ofhisnomenclature appeared realised ; 
he watched the smoke and flame of 
his furnace,—the smoke which told 
of impurities exhaled, the fire which 
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cleansed, until their every tremor be- 
came a sign of hope or terror; he 
hung fondly upon the loaded cruci- 
ble until he began to recognise in the 
movements of fused metals a strug- 
gle with intentions and passions akin 
to his own; the agony of his desire 

ve him faith ; he trembled into be- 
ief like a dying man; his stake was 
too great to admit of questionings in 
religion: the alchemist went to pray- 
ers before projection. But it is easy 
to imagine how this half-crazed, 
half-wise being, a prey to every im- 
pulse of fancy, might sometimes tor- 
ture himself into a confession of sin- 
ful faith ; stretched from day to day 
upon the rack of hope deferred, he 
grew pale, his strength failed in 
vigils and fastings; his mind waxed 
feeble by perpetual struggles; his 
resources were all exhausted, and his 
fire extinct, without the wished re- 
sult. Then came despair, and a new 
frenzy; he began to feel, with Mo- 
ther Sawyer in the play, that, 


* °T is all one 
To be a witch as to be counted one,” 


and received renewed powers from 
his belief in infernal protection. 
Often the unhappy man deceived 
himself by most cunning processes. 
He would introduce into the alembic 
with his right hand, so secretly that 
his left should not discover it, small 
portions of Ep segs metals, and then 
feign to find them as the produce of 
his own manufacture. Sometimes he 
would join cinnabar with silver in 
one fiery ordeal, and thus apparently 
multiply the latter during the pro- 
cess. 

These experiments were imitated 
with less singleness of purpose by an- 
other class of men. A species of mock 
alchemist appeared, caricatures of the 
regular practitioners, who performed 
in their characters of juggler far 
more wonderful feats than the phi- 
losopher could pretend to do. Herr 
Dobbler, dealing around his inex- 
haustible supply of flowers, and the 
Neapolitan priest shewing the miracle 
of St. Januarius, are for the moment 
greater men than the most expert 
chemist or mechanic. 

The conjuring alchemists had nu- 
merous proselytes and dupes. Every 
subtle found an Epicure Mammon 
or a Dapper. They may, indeed, 
be said to haye discovered the art 
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of transmutation ; the gold in their 
false-bottomed crucibles yielded them 
a high interest. 

In spite of these tricks, which 
tended gradually to bring alchemy 
into disrepute, and to degrade its 
professors to the rank of common 
fortune-tellers and charmers, a rage 
for the pursuit of the philosopher's 
stone continued on the increase from 
the twelfth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. There was hardly a sect of 
mystical illuminati which did not 
worship Albertus of Cologne as Al- 
bertus Magnus. The possession of 
the universal solvent was the grand 
secret of Rosicrucian freemasonry. 

Neither Paracelsus, nor Van Tiel- 
mont, nor Sylvius, the great medicine 
and mystery-men of the middle ages, 
taught any thing in opposition to the 
sublime art. A dark cloud hung 
over the processes of the laboratory, 
unexplained facts accumulated in a 
frightful manner, and were announced 
in formule of which the mysterious 
perplexity was still increasing. But, 
after this long night, morning was 
at hand ; the time approached when 
alchemy was to be merged in a sim- 
pler chemistry. A soaring and active 
mind was needed to dispel its gloomy 
vagueness : such a mind was bestowed 
upon George Ernst Stahl. Born at 
aapers in 1660, he was brought up 
in the medical profession, and early 
turned his attention to chemical pur- 
suits. Ardent even to violence, en- 
terprising and ambitious, he found 
the old ideas of the scientific world 
nearly worn out; every thing there 
was preparing for a grand movement. 
Stahl put himself at its head. 

The chief object of an experimen- 
talist in those days was to determine 
the number and character of nature’s 
elementary bodies. This he in general 
accomplished by setting out with the 
original pattern, furnished by the old 
theorists, of earth, air, fire, and water, 
and modifying this as he went along 
according to the character of the 
country he explored. Whichever 
class of bodies he chanced most fre- 
quently to encounter, or with which 
he was especially fortunate in experi- 
ment, was deified as elementary, and 
either earth, or air, or fire, or water, 
degraded in its favour. Thus, the 
alchemists gave their vote for mer- 
cury, that doubtful metal, so useful 
in fixing and subliming processes ; 
thus, the wise old Glauber made a 


favourite of salt indefinitely, because 
all his most successful experiments 
were made among that class of bodies. 
Thus the physician Beecher, who had 
descended into something like geology 
in his Physica Subterranea, elected 
three imaginary earths from whence 
he concocted all sorts of minerals and 
metals. Beecher came before Stahl 
as his een, pointed out the way 
he should travel, and suggested many 

arts of his most celebrated doctrines. 

n making out his list of elementa 
bodies, Stahl adopted two of Beecher’s 
catalogue, the third he rejected to 
make room for acid. He had early 
turned his attention to the phenomena 
of combustion, setting out with an 
idea that, in every combustible body, 
fire, or an inflammable principle, is 
actually a constituent part of it ; that 
this is put in motion and vibrated 
into a sensible shape, when a body is, 
in common language, burnt. So far 
Stahl was on tolerably safe ground, 
and only proposed an hypothesis like 
one to which some modern philoso- 
phers have been inclined ; but he did 
not stop here: he was determined to 
give an explanation of all the pheno- 
mena connected with the heating and 
consuming processes. The combus- 
tion of scahenes yielded an acid 
body. According to Stahl, phospho- 
rus, then, was a compound of the 
elements acid and fire. The metals 
heated or burnt were converted into 
certain earthy-looking substances ; 
they were then composed of the ele- 
ments earth and fire. These calces, 
as they were called, were restored to 
the metallic state by heating with 
charcoal. Charcoal, reasoned Stahl, 
is a body which burns easily; it, 
therefore, contains much inflammable 
principle, and restores calcined metals 
by giving ituptothem. In this way 
did Stahl go on to explain by argu- 
ments which we need not follow in 
every part, as we do not adopt them 
in any, all the known effects of com- 
bustion ; and thus was developed that 
most famous theory called phlogistic, 
because the name of phlogiston was 
given to the universal inflammable 
principle. Those readers to whom 
the modern explanation of the phe- 
nomena of burning bodies is familiar, 
who can point out the action of the 
air in converting phosphorus into an 
acid and the metals to earths, who 
can shew that charcoal restores metals 
by depriving them of their oxygen, 
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will not have failed to remark here 
how resolutely Stahl ran away from 
the truth, how constantly he wrote 
minus for plus, and transposed all the 
signs of nature in his methods of 
interpretation. But the genius of 
this man should not be estimated by 
a comparison of the philosophical 
chemistry of the present century with 
the wild theories of the last, but by 
a simultaneous view of the state of 
science before and after the establish- 
ment of his doctrines. Considerable 
ingenuity must be allowed to that 
hypothesis which was able to maintain 
its ground, not only in spite, but ap- 
parently by means, of the immense 
number of new facts brought to bear 
upon it for nearly half a century 
after its proposal, and which at the 
end of that period continued to be 
maintained by some leading chemists 
of the day. By giving existence to 
phlogiston alone, Stahl was enabled 
to explain all the then known pro- 
cesses of chemistry, and it is impos- 
sible to deny him the merit of having 
arranged with extraordinary ease, as 
well as simplicity, the shapeless, dis- 
torted formule of his predecessors. 
He at least held the light which 
shewed to philosophers the chaos 
around them ; he did service, if only 
by making darkness visible. The 
time had arrived when theory, having 
some reasonable appearance of truth, 
was absolutely necessary. Things 
were reduced to such a pass, that, 
without a theory to connect chemical 
facts and to spring seemingly from 
them, no more could have been as- 
sembled. This want Stahl supplied. 
Without the admirable results ob- 
tained by his followers in the support 
of his philosophy, it could never have 
been overturned for the true one. 
The Lavoiserian system owed to them 
all its facts. 


Old Names. 


Powder of Algarotti, 
Rotrou’s Solvent. 

Stabl’s Sulphurous Salt. 
Spirit of Menderus. 

Terra Foliata Tartari. 

Terra Foliata, with Lemon juice. 
Mineral Terra Foliata. 
Sedative Salt. 

Earth of Bones. 

White Nitrous Acid. 
Fuming Nitrous Acid. 
Alkaline Livers of Sulphur. 
Factitious Iron Pyrites. 
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One of the useful consequences of 
an extensive theory, common to all 
chemists, was the establishment of a 
serviceable nomenclature. The al- 
chemists named bodies at hazard, ac- 
cording to certain imaginary virtues 
and functions with which they were 
endowed, and expressed them by 
complicated symbols. In this no- 
menclature were included all princi- 
palities and powers, kings and queens 
with fountains to bathe in, marriages 
and divorces, to be celebrated by red 
bridegrooms and silver brides. It 
adopted metallic divinities, represen- 
tatives of pagan gods, and even con- 
descended to impress birds and beasts, 
eagles and lions, the monarchs of the 
air and of the forest, into its service. 

This curious jumble formed alto- 
gether not a bad index to the state 
of mind induced in fervent solitary 
men byasincere alchemy: The con- 
tentions with imaginary enemies, the 
visions of beauty and glory, the 
glimpses of a deep hell—all were 
there typified. In proportion as the 
objects of pursuit became more evi- 
dently attainable and rational, the 
nomenclature of chemistry assumed 
amore tranquil character. Alchemi- 
cal terms for the most part disap- 

eared with the study of alchemy. 
The Stahlians, however, were not 
scientific enough to make classes, and 
at once to define the place of a body 
in these by certain regulated termi- 
nations, as was done in later days. 
They wisely then gave names in 
general simply descriptive of certain 
tangible qualities, of the manner or 
of the source of the production of a 
substance, and for this purpose found 
it convenient to retain much of an 
older nomenclature. 

A few specimens will suffice to 
illustrate their sage no-system :— 


Modern Names. 


Oxide of Antimony. 
Alkaline Oxide of Antimony. 
Sulphite of Potash. 

Acetite of Ammonia. 

Acetite of Potash, 

Citrate of Potash. 

Acetite of Soda. 

Boracic Acid. 

Phosphate of Lime, 

Nitric Acid. 

Nitrous Acid. 

Sulphuret of Potash, or Soda. 
Sulphuret of Iron. 
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In this way, although great incon- 
veniences must have been felt from 
so disjointed a nomenclature, the 
danger of grafting hypotheses upon 
it was at first availa: It would 
have been happy for Stahlianism if 
it had continued to shun so great an 
evil, which ultimately, indeed, pro- 
voked its downfal. 

When the theory of combustion 
was first proposed, although many 
facts were undoubtedly wanting, ac- 
cording to modern principles of phi- 
losophising for the establishment of 
its truth, yet there were none known 
which actually militated against it. 
By degrees, however, as the field of 
research expanded, results came forth 
which were found more difficult of 
explanation. Perplexities multiplied 
as fast as experiments. Phlogiston 
was no longer the complaisant and 
serviceable —_ by means of which 
a reason could be assigned to every 
chemical phenomenon, but a very re- 
bel—an intractable mutineer against 
all established authorities, requiring 
to be alternately coaxed and constrain- 
ed into dutiful action. The writings 
of the experimentalist became more 
hypothetical in proportion as his fa- 
vourite belief was, not shaken, but 
considerably puzzled; he was now 
continually called upon to extend his 
credulity beyond the elementary 
doctrine of phlogiston which it was 
found necessary, as the science en- 
larged itself, to sustain by the intro- 
duction of absurdities sufficiently 
bitter, no doubt, to the taste of the 
philosopher, but absolutely necessary 
to the tranquillity of the Stahlian. 
It is really painful to look back upon 
this ah of chemical history, and 
to read all the consequences of ob- 
stinate adherence to a merely con- 
venient hypothesis ; in the wander- 
ings of a mind acute as that of 
Scheele, who stooped to the framing 
of romances which would have found 
a fit place with the fairy tales of a 
child’s library; in the maintenance 
until death of errors which the igno- 
rant had abjured, by the impetuous 
Priestley ; in the blundering experi- 
ments of an intelligent Kirwan, which 
seemed made only for the purpose of 
retaining an unwilling world in a 
radically false system. 

. oa and his immediate followers 
simply defined phlogiston to be 
the prinagle of combustion and of 
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levity, the latter property being in- 
troduced into the definition to ex- 
plain the non-diminution in weight 
of bodies after combustion in close 
vessels,—their notions upon the sub- 
ject were confessedly vague—their 
phlogiston could not be retained 
alone—it could not be weighed—no 
sense took cognisance of it—all its 
qualities were negative—it was little 
more than a name. But a far more 
mischievous doctrine than this pri- 
mary hypothesis of Stahl was now to 
arise from it. It became necessary 
to concede a certain materiality to 
phlogiston. There were bold che- 
mists who undertook to give it weight, 
and still bolder experimentalists who 
determined the precise amount of 
that weight. Bergman made a place 
for it in his famous tables of elective 
attraction. The quantity of phlogis- 
ton belonging to every metal was 
actually registered in many chemical 
works. Mathematical formula were 
introduced to express the affinities 
and densities made known through 
the most ingeniously erroneous pro- 
cesses. It began to appear every 
where in the nomenclature of che- 
mistry. In 1722, Dr. Rutherford 
had discovered the existence of a 
peculiar air, incapable of sustaining- 
combustion, and destructive of ani- 
mal life. As this was found in ves- 
sels where bodies had been burnt, it 
received the significant title of phlo- 
gisticated air, on the supposition that 
phlogiston had been imparted to it 
from the burning body. On the 
other hand, Priestley, by heating red 
lead, obtained an air with exactly 
opposite properties—an air which sup- 
ported combustion and animal life. 
It received the name of dephlogis- 
ticated air, and was considered as air 
purified from phlogiston by the ab- 
sorptive action of foreign bodies. 
The red lead was gradually reduced 
to the metallic state during the heat- 
ing process; it had, consequently, 
combined with the phlogiston in the 
atmosphere. The last step in this 
descending scale of error was made 
when philosophical chemists seized 
upon a well-known gas, with very 
peculiar properties, to worship as the 
representative of their darling prin- 
ciple itself. A glance at part of the 
nomenclature of the year 1780 will 
shew how far phlogiston had been 
insinuated into it :— 
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Old Names. 
Dephlogisticated air. 
Phlogisticated air. 
Phlogiston, or inflammabie air. 
Dephlogisticated marine acid. 
Phlogisticated vitriolic acid. 
Phlogisticated nitrous acid. 
Phlogisticated alkali. 


It was only in 1766 that the 
scientific world became intimately 
acquainted with the important gas 
which we now call hydrogen. The 
_ entitled “ Experiments on 

‘actitious Air,” in which its nature 
was distinctly made known, is also 
valuable as the first important com- 
munication of Mr. Cavendish to the 
Royal Society. 

Lord Charles Cavendish was an 
intelligent nobleman, who, for many 
years, addicted himself with success 
to scientific pursuits; but his re- 
searches bestowed upon the world no 
benefit so great as the gift he pre- 
sented to it in his son. Henry Ca- 
vendish, the honourable grandson of 
two dukes, and during a long period 
one of the richest commoners in Eng- 
land, devoted himself to philosophy, 
urged by a steady passion for the 
acquisition of truth. For this he 
neglected the natural delights of 
youth, voluntarily relinquished the 
pleasures belonging to wealth and 
station, and disappeared from society 
to exist only in the library or the 
laboratory. Educated at Cambridge, 
the severe studies which are neces- 
sary for distinction, and which render 
the years passed there the most learned 

rtion of an ordinary young man’s 
ife, were to Cavendish but the first 
steps in his laborious course; they 
afforded him only the elements of 
knowledge which he was subse- 
quently toenlarge by original thought 
and original research. His talents, 
admirably qualified for severe inves- 
tigation, were assisted by the sin- 
gularities of his moral character in 
forming what Cuvier enthusiastically 
called “the perfect model of a man 
of science ;” they were delivered from 
all temptation to less exertions by 
his reserved disposition, and were 
never hurried into absurdities by too 
eager an appetite for worldly dis- 
tinction. He was painfully diffident 
of his own powers, and this, not from 
a too careful study of them, as is 
often the case, but from a morbid 
delicacy of taste. From his earliest 
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Modern Names. 
Oxygen. 
Nitrogen. 
Hydrogen. 
Chlorine. 
Sulphurous acid. 
Nitrous acid. 
Prussiate of potash. 


years he had avoided much inter- 
course with the world, not because 
he thought, with worthy Parson 
Brand, in Richardson's story, that a 
knowledge of human nature was best 
learned in books, “the calm result of 
wise men’s wisdom, uninterrupted by 
the noise and vanities that will min- 
gle with personal conversation,” but 
from an actual aversion to the ac- 
quisition of that sort of knowledge. 
Constitutionally shy, an unexpected 
intrusion upon his retirement gave 
him the appearance of sullen haughti- 
ness really foreign to his nature. He 
suffered so much annoyance from the 
usual ceremonies of society, as even, 
occasionally, violently to resent a 
visit of mere necessity and civility. 
Many whimsical stories are related in 
illustration of this. On one occasion, 
an eminent banker, with whom Mr. 
Cavendish dealt, remarked that the 
sum accumulated in the philosopher’s 
name had increased to a very enor- 
mous sum. This gentleman set out 
for Mr. Cavendish’s villa to inform 
him of the circumstance ; admitted to 
his presence, after some delay, he 
was received with a cold, uninte- 
rested salutation. As soon as his 
tale was told, Cavendish, without 
making any other remark, inquired 
if he had no more to say ; then rung 
the bell, and summarily dismissed 
him. But the vengeance was to 
come. The next day every shilling 
belonging to Mr. Cavendish was with- 
drawn from the banking-house of 
his unfortunate visitor. At another 
time, when an admiring foreigner 
had just obtained an introduction to 
the great English chemist at Sir 
Joseph Banks's soirée, Cavendish 
fairly ran away, and left him gesticu- 
lating in the middle of a compliment- 
ary address, 

This unhappy disposition for se- 
clusion amounted, at times, almost to 
insanity ; indeed, the general eccen- 
tricities of Mr. Cavendish were so 
great, as to warrant a supposition 
that the severe studies, in which his 
extraordinary faculties were con- 
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stantly occupied, had alone preserved 
him from the wanderings of a mad- 
man. His reserve increased with his 
years; he had long shunned the so- 
ciety of his noble connexions, and, in 
his latter days, he withdrew even 
from that of his scientific contem- 
poraries; occasionally only he sat, a 
thoughtful judge, rather than a lis- 
tener, at Royal Society festivities. 
His villa, at Streatham, became the 
scene of his scientific pleasures. There 
he lived in a perfect solitude. Any 
of the neighbouring inhabitants who 
chanced occasionally to cross _his 
path made way, with a wonder which 
was almost awe, for the tall, aris- 
tocratic figure—habited in the pre- 
cise, wide-skirted, snuff-coloured gar- 
ments, and close-fitting knee-breeches 
of another century—which stooped, 
as if bent to the earth by weighty 
thoughts. 

His characteristic reserve a“ ed 
itself even upon his death-bed. en 
he felt his end approaching, he in- 
sisted upon being left quite alone, 
and dismissed his only attendant and 
nurse from his presence. In the 
middle ages, his strange manner, 


lonely habits, and philosophical pur- 
suits combined, would have doomed 
him to the tortures of a sorcerer. 
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In all his methods of research he 
was eminently great. An accom- 
plished mathematician, he brought 
into experimental philosophy the 
perfection of demonstration and the 
accuracy of detail which belong to 
exact science. His writings form a 
remarkable contrast with those of 
most chemical philosophers of his 
period. Simple and comprehensive, 
theory never found a place in them 
as fact, nor hypothesis as theory. 
Nowhere are the vague expressions, 
the loose notions, the “ cooking and 
trimming processes,” which deformed 
the discoveries of that day, to be met 
with in the publications of Cavendish. 
He had been brought up in the phlo- 
gistic faith; but so little are his 
writings tainted with the extensive 
errors of Stahlianism, that they may 
be read at this time with very few 
corrections, and the mere alteration 
of nomenclature, as illustrations of 
the doctrines of Lavoisier or Davy. 
His articles of belief were drawn 
up from a true view of facts, 
and, as such, still remain a part of 
the gospel of the chemical philoso- 
pher. 

[ We purpose concluding this sub- 
ject in our April number. } 


TITMARSH’S CARMEN LILLIENSE. 


Lille, September 2, 1843, 


My heart is weary, my peace is gone, 
How shall I e’er my woes reveal? 
I have no money, I lie in pawn, 
A stranger in the town of Lille. 


I. 


Wir twenty pounds but three weeks since 
From Paris forth did Titmarsh wheel, 

I thought myself as rich a prince 
As beggar poor I'm now at Lille. 


Confiding in my ample means— 


In troth, I was a hap 
I pass’d the gates of Va 


py chiel !— 
enciennes, 


I never thought to come by Lille. 


I never thought my twenty pounds 

Some rascal knave would dare to steal ; 
I gaily pass’d the Belgic bounds 

At Quiévrain, twenty miles from Lille. 
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To Antwerp town I hasten’d post, 
And as I took my evening meal 
I felt my pouch, my purse was lost, 
O Heaven! why came I not by Lille? 


I straightway call’d for ink and pen, 
To grandmamma I made appeal ; 
Meanwhile, a loan of guineas ten 
I borrowed from a friend at Lille. 


I got the cash from grandmamma 
(Her gentle heart my woes could feel) ; 
But where I went, and what I saw, 
What matters? here I am at Lille. 


My heart is weary, my peace is gone, 
How shall I e’er my woes reveal ? 
I have no cash, I lie in pawn, 
A stranger in the town of Lille. 


IL. 


To stealing I can never come, 

To pawn my watch I'm too genteel, 
Besides, I left my watch at home, 

How could I pawn it, then, at Lille? 


“ La note,” sometimes the guests will say, 
I turn as white as cold boiled veal; 

I turn and look another way, 
I dare not ask the bill at Lille. 


I dare not to the landlord say, 

“ Good sir, I cannot pay your bill ;” 
He thinks I am a Lord Anglais, 

And is quite proud I stay at Lille. 


He thinks I am a Lord Anglais, 

Like Rothschild or Sir Robert Peel, 
And so he serves me every day 

The best of meat and drink in Lille. 


Yet when he looks me in the face 
I blush as red as cochineal ; 

And think did he but know my case, 
How changed he'd be, my host of Lille! 


My heart is weary, my peace is gone, 
ow shall I e’er my woes reveal ? 
I have no money, I lie in pawn, 
A stranger in the town of Lille. 


Ill. 


The sun burns out in furious blaze, 
I perspirate from head to heel ; 

I'd like to hire a one-horse chaise, 
How can I, without cash at Lille ? 


I pass in sunshine burning hot 
By cafés where in beer they deal ; 
I think how pleasant were a pot — 
A frothing pot of beer of Lille! 
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What is yon house with walls so thick, 
All girt around with guard and grille ? 
Oh! gracious gods, it makes me sick, 
It is the prison-house of Lille! 


Oh! cursed prison strong and barred, 
It does my very blood congeal ! 

I tremble as I pass the guard, 
And quit that ugly part of Lille 


The church-door beggar whines and prays, 
All turn away at his appeal : 

Ah, church-door beggar tee thy ways! 
You're not the poorest man in Lille. 


My heart is weary, my peace is gone, 
How shall I e’er my woes reveal ? 
I have no money, I lie in pawn, 
A stranger in the town of Lille. 


IV. 


Say, shall I to yon Flemish church, 
And at a Popish altar kneel ? 

O do not leave me in the lurch,— 
I'll cry ye patron-saints of Lille! 


Ye virgins dressed in satin hoops, 
Ye martyrs slain for mortal weal, 
Look kindly down! before you stoops 
The miserablest man in Lille. 


And lo! as I beheld with awe 
A pictured saint (I swear ’tis real) 

It smiled, and turned to grandmamma ! — 
It did! —and I had hope in Lille! 


*T was five o'clock, and I could eat, 
Although I could not pay, my meal : 
I hasten back into the street 
Where lies my inn, the best in Lille. 


What see I on my table stand,— 
A letter with a well-known seal ? 

*Tis grandmamma’s! —I know her hand,— 
*“ To Mr. M. A. Titmarsh, Lille.” 


I feel a choking in my throat, 

I pant and stagger, faint and reel! — 
It is—it is—a ten-pound-note, 

And I'm no more in pawn at Lille! 


He goes off by the diligence that evening, and is restored to the bosom of 


his happy family. 
M. A. T. 
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We begin our present paper with 
the avowal of our alarm and regret 
at the state of moral, not less than of 
olitical, anarchy into which society 
in this country seems rapidly to be 
passing. It is no longer to the great 
council of the nation, with the sove- 
reign at its head, that the people of 
England are taught to look for any 
thing. Whatever may be amiss in 
the institutions under which we live, 
whatever is defective in the laws, or 
distasteful in the mode of their ad- 
ministration, we must now seek the 
redress of our wrongs, real or ima- 
ginary, not from the legislature of 
the crown, or both, but from our 
own personal and individual ex- 
ertions. Leagues and association- 
clubs, cabals and societies, are the 
only recognised panacea for the poli- 
tical maladies under which we la- 
bour, and the only influences re- 
sorted to for the improvement of our 
social condition. And the worst of 
it is, that no human being, either 
within the walls of parliament or 
without, utters a syllable against the 
arrangement. The Repeal Asso- 
ciation, the Anti-Corn-law League, 
the Chartist Society, the Reform 
Club, are names and titles as ay 
recognised every where, as the Chure 
of England and the Church of Rome. 
And their power to sway the public 
mind, their influence over the con- 
stituencies, and their strength in both 
houses, is admitted as readily by the 
first minister of the crown, as by the 
most ignorant of the populace whom 
they cajole and plunder. 
it would be a profitless under- 
taking to trace back such societies, 
either here or elsewhere, to their 
first beginnings. Ever since govern- 
ments arose—in other words, ever 
since men united together, for the 
purposes of mutual support and mu- 
tual improvement, there have been 
plotters against existing laws in all 
parts of the world. Nor can we 
expect, so long as human nature 
continues what it is, that they shall 
cease. But, in times of old, and, 
indeed, down to a period within the 
recollection of the present generation, 
plotters against existing laws, or ex- 
isting governments, carried on their 
operations in secret. There was no 
violent parade of patriotism by Bru- 
tus or his friends, till the expulsion 
of the Tarquins had been determined 
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on, and the righteous work begun. 
There was silence on all political 
subjects, and the affectation of free 
oa easy lives among the adherents 
of Catiline, till Cicero dragged their 
even to light, and ones them. 

ea, and our own Puritans, in like 
manner, though they might prepare 
their arms and horses in many places, 
spoke out only in one, where the 
law gave them a right to speak, 
namely, in the House of Commons. 
The clubs of Paris hurried on the 
first French revolution, it is true; 
they made and unmade laws at their 
a. But then, long before they 
1ad risen into importance, the weak- 
ness of the executive was become 
manifest ; they but gave the coup de 
grace to a worn-out régime, which 
was already in the agonies of death. 
It is not so with us. The British 
constitution is, or appears to be, as 
fresh and vigorous as it ever was. 
The queen is as much the guardian 
of the laws, as any of the most re- 
nowned of her predecessors. Yet 
her people deliberately array them- 
selves, by thousands and tens of 
thousands, into clubs, for the ex- 
ress and avowed purpose of obtain- 
ing their own ends, by bearding and 
overawing the legislature. Howcan 
so incongruous a state of things be 
accounted for, and into what results 
is it probable that, if the system con- 
tinnes, we shall eventually be led by 
it? 

There can be no doubt that for 
this, as well as for many other bless- 
ings of the sort, the country stands 
mainly indebted to the Reform cabi- 
net of 1831. Prior to that date, 
there might exist within the realm 
a associations in abundance, 

ut they received no countenance 
whatever from the ministers of the 
crown, nor were they ever referred 
to in ae house of parliament, ex- 
cept when some purpose was enter- 
tained of rebuking or putting them 
down. Neither the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, for example, nor the Orange 
lodges, obtained the faintest token of 
recognition from any one of the go- 
vernments under which they ex- 
isted, till the Duke of Wellington 
brought in bills for their suppression. 
But no sooner were the Whigs in 
power, than anentire change ofsystem 
came with them. It was the Poli- 
tical Union of Birmingham, much 
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more than Lord Grey and his cabi- 
net, which forced the Reform-bill 
upon the king and the nation. And 
the Political Union became reall 
formidable only after the king's mi- 
nister had corresponded familiarly 
with its leaders, and lent his official 
franks for the conveyance of their 
mandates from one great town to 
another. Now, though it be ve 
easy to strike up an alliance of this 
sort, to array the people, under the 
executive, against the laws, and thus 
to wrest from a reluctant legislature 
whatever concessions the people may 
require, it is not so easy, when a 
particular purpose has been served, 
to re-establish the law’s supremacy. 
What the people have done once, 
they naturally conceive they may do 
again; and the government, which 
has encouraged them in the per- 
formance of a first feat, will set very 
awkwardly about the business of dis- 
countenancing asecond. We believe 
sincerely that, having carried the 
Reform-bill, the Whigs would have 
been thankful to draw over the means 
of their own success a veil of ob- 
livion. Having thanked Mr. Attwood 
and his hundred thousand men, they 
gave him every encouragement to 
retire again into private life; and so 
far they succeeded that, by a formal 
vote of the chiefs, the great National 
Political Union was dissolved. But, 
like an enormous earth-worm cut 
into bits, the Union soon began to 
put forth an abundant crop of bead- 
and-tail pieces. Out of the elements 
which the Reform agitation had 
shaken up, societies of Chartists in 
England, of Precursors and Repeal- 
ers in Ireland, were constructed ; and 
now there have followed these, the 
Anti-Corn-law League, the League 
against the Anti-Corn-law League, 
the Currency League, with we know 
not how many less notable cabals 
besides ; each of which regards itself 
as charged with an important mis- 
sion to mankind, and seems deter- 
mined to go through, at all hazards, 
with the business which it has un- 
dertaken to manage. 

With the sayings and doings of 
the Chartists we have no design, on 
the present occasion, to trouble our- 
selves. ‘The history of their rise and 
fall is familiar to most men, for fallen 
they undoubtedly are, in spite of the 
array of names uh Feargus O’Con- 
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nor still continues to get attached to 
his petitions, and his own indefatiga- 
ble industry, both through the press 
andelsewhere. Indeed, the Chartists 
never were, nor ever could be, ren- 
dered formidable to any government, 
lacking as they did all the elements 
of strength, save one. We admit 
the extent of their numbers at one 
time, though we believe that, even 
in that respect, their leaders used 
grossly to deceive both the public 
and themselves. But what can mere 
numbers effect in a country like this, 
where the notion of carrying points 
by appealing to physical force is 
universally scouted? The Chartists 
never had among them a single man 
of weight, on account of his talents, 
his property, or his position in so- 
ciety. They were powerless, from 
the first, at the hustings, and ob- 
noxious to the electors generally, on 
whose privileges they desired to en- 
croach. Their theories were seen to 
be, by more than the educated classes, 
visionary, if not mischievous, in the 
extreme. And their insane attempt 
at insurrection, under Lord John 
Russell’s model magistrate, John 
Frost, dissipated whatever of prestige 
might have previously adhered to 
them, as an offshoot from Mr. Att- 
wood’s more organised band. It has 
been otherwise with the Precursor 
and Repeal Associations, if, indeed, it 
be worth while to treat as distinct 
societies which differed at the outset 
only in name, and soon sank that 
difference by merging the one into 
the other. Their influence, not in 
Treland alone, but in England also, 
has been, and still continues to be, 
tremendous. Indeed, we are in- 
clined to think that it is on this side 
of St. George’s Channel that they 
have mainly told, and that it was 
with a view to their so telling, that 
their able, but unprincipled founder 
called them into existence. Let us 
examine this subject a little, ere we 
pass on to the consideration of mat- 
ters which, in the present state of 
parties, are to the full as pressing. 
The avowed object of Mr. O’Con- 
nell and the priests has been, for 
these three years back, to bring about, 
by peaceable means, a dissolution of 
the legislative union which binds 
Great Britain and Ireland together. 
With this end in view, they have 
met and spoken in the Corn-market 
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at Dublin, over their cups at a hun- 
dred public dinners, and in the open 
air to assembled thousands. They 
have used the press, the pulpit, the 
very altar itself, as instruments 
through which to sway the public 
mind to their own purposes. They 
have received subscriptions, imposed 
taxes, organised an entire nation, and 
moved it hither and thither as best 
suited their own humours. There 
has been in all their appeals to a 
sensitive and ignorant populace, a 
tone of unmitigated vituperation to- 
wards England and the English. 
All the miseries that afflict Ire- 
land, her poverty, her idleness, her 
crime, are attributed, without cir- 
cumlocution, to English tyranny. 
And the crowds, excited by such de- 
clarations, have been told, over and 
over again, that there needs but the 
repeal of an unjust act of parliament 
to accomplish the complete cure of 
the ills under which they suffer. 
Moreover, the act of union has been 
held up to public abhorrence as a 
great cheat—asa legislative falsehood. 
It was carried by bribery of the most 
barefaced kind against the known 
will of the nation. It was, on the 
part of the Irish parliament which 
consented to it, a complete over- 
leaping of its powers. Obedience to 
it may be, and is enforced at the 
point of the bayonet; but, ina moral 
point of view, it can bind no man’s 
conscience. And some millions of 
men—Mr. O'Connell says three, at 
the least—accept these statements as 
truths, and are associated and banded 
together for the purpose of actin 
upon them. Still both leaders an 
ple alike repudiate the idea that 
blood shall be shed, rather than that 
their project fail of success. They will 
have no civil war, no preparations 
for war, no collecting of arms, or 
ammunition, or military stores. There 
must be quietness, decorum, osten- 
tatious loyalty, wherever Repealers 
come together; only repeal must and 
shall be carried, sooner or later, in 
spite of queen, ministers, and both 
houses of parliament put together. 
Now we ask any thinking and 
reasonable man in the empire, whe- 
ther he can persuade himself that 
there is one particle of sincerity in 
these say declarations? Does 
Mr. O'Connell believe—has he ever 


believed from the outset, that repeal 
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could be carried by means such as he 
roposes? We are convinced that 
does not. And, as we are far 
from thinking that either he or the 
priests contemplate the lighting up 
of a civil war in the heart of their 
unhappy country, we are forced to 
look about in the hope of discovering 
some other, and really attainable end, 
at which, under so specious and po- 
— a disguise, they may be driving. 
either are we at any loss in the 
management of this inquiry. The 
movement is one against the Esta- 
blished Church ; it isa war of Popery 
against Protestantism. They who 
wage it raise a cry for that which 
they know to be unattainable, and 
plead, as their excuse, the existence 
of a state of things, which certainly 
might be different were the legis- 
lature so to determine, and which 
they describe as intolerable. If there 
be any who believe that the views of 
the conspirators extend beyond this, 
we shall not stop to argue the point 
with them. The fixity of tenure, 
which has been so often hinted at of 
late, may, and, perhaps, does mean 
such a re-adjustment of the landed 
property of Ireland, as the poor Irish 
themselves delight to contemplate. 
But this is not quite so clear. For 
there must be a frightful upheaving 
of the social world, ere you can dis- 
lace one set of proprietors and bring 
in another, even though the latter do 
claim to inherit from a line unjustl 
broken, and the former trace back 
their title to some deed of violence 
perpetrated only a couple of cen- 
turiesago. And hence, however strong 
may be their desire to accomplish 
something of the sort, we cannot 
think so badly of Mr. O'Connell and 
the priests as to believe that they, 
deliberately, and with their eyes open, 
look forward to so desperate a strug- 
gle. No. Theirs is an object much 
more practicable, as well as much 
more safe. They are the champions 
of Po against the Protestant 
Established Church. They are la- 
bouring to bring about the over- 
throw of the latter, whether they 
succeed in replacing it by the former 
or not. And it is melancholy to 
perceive the extent of the progress 
which they are making. 
There was a time when any lord 
or commoner, who might have stood 
up in his place to propose that a moiety 
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of the Protestant bishops in Ireland 
should be repressed, and a fourth part 
of the property of the clergy in that 
country taken away from them, 
would have been met by something 
more than the stern rebuke of the 
government. There wasa time when 
to speak of peneneine the Popish 
priests, or otherwise providing for 
them by law, would have raised 
against the unlucky advocate of the 
scheme a perfect storm of vitupera- 
tion. There was a time when 
barely to hint at the entire disesta- 
blishment of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland would have incurred for 
him who should have been insane 
enough to utter it, the chance, at 
least, of three months’ residence in 
the Tower. Moreover, we are speak- 
ing of times which most of our 
readers are probably old enough to 
recollect, and of the temper of which 
the younger portion will be able to 
judge by referring to their Annual 
Registers any time between the be- 
ginning of the century and the year 
1829. Roman Catholics were then 
petitioners, and humble petitioners 
too, for a participation in the civil 
rights which their Protestant fellow- 
subjects exercised. They never hinted 
at a wish to disturb the very feeblest 
of England’s settled institutions. 
They were supplicants then, not 
bullies, and they found among the 
good and the wise not a few who 
stood forward to plead for them in 
both houses of parliament. More- 
over, the strongest plea which their 
advocates urged, turned upon the 
increased degree of strength which 
the Protestant Church would receive, 
were she freed from the charge which 
then lay against her, that she perse- 
cuted for conscience sake :— 

“ Your petitioners,” say the Irish Ro- 
man Catholics when appealing to both 
houses of parliament on the 5th of March, 
1805, ‘* have solemnly and publicly taken 
the oaths by law prescribed to bis ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, &c. 

“ By these solemn obligations ‘ they 
are bound and firmly pledged to defend 
to the utmost of their power the settle. 
ment and arrangement of property in 
this country, as established by the laws 
now in being ;’ they have ‘ disclaimed, 
disavowed, and solemnly abjured any in- 
tention to subvert the present Church 
Establishment for the purpose of sub- 
Stituting a Catholic establishment in its 
stead ;’ aud they have also solemnly 
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sworn, ‘ that they will not exercise any 
privilege, to which they are or may be-~ 
come entitled, to disturb or weaken the 
Protestant religion or Protestant govern- 
ment in Ireland.’ 

“ Your petitioners most humbly beg 
leave to shew, that however painful it is 
to their feelings, that it should still be 
thought necessary to exact such tests 
from them, and from them alone of all his 
majesty’s subjects, they can with perfect 
truth affirm, that the political and moral 
principles which are thereby asserted, are 
not only conformable to their opinions, but 
expressly inculcated by the religion which 
they profess. 

** That the total abolition (of their in- 
capacities, &c.) will be found not only 
compatible with, but highly conducive to, 
the perpect security of every establishment, 
RELIGIOUS or political, now existing in this 
realm. 

“« For your petitioners most explicitly 
declare, that they do not seek or wish, in 
the remotest degree, to injure or encroach 
upon ‘ the rights, privileges, immunities, 
possessions, or revenues appertaining to 
the bishops and clergy of the Protestant 
religion, as by law established, or to the 
churches committed to their charge, or 
to any of them,’ — the sole object of your 
petitioners being an equal participation, 
upon equal terms with their fellow-sub- 
jects, of the full benefits of the British 
laws and constitution.” 


The same parties appealing again 
in 1808 assert,— 


“ Your petitioners most solemnly de- 
clare, that they do not seek or wish in 
any way to injure or encroach upon the 
rights, privileges, possessions, or re- 
venues appertaining to the bishops and 
clergy of the Protestant religion, as by 
law established, or to the churches com. 
mitted to their charge, or to any of them ; 
the extent of their humble supplication 
being, that they be governed by the same 
laws, and rendered capable of the same 
civil and military offices, franchises, re- 
wards, and honours, as their fellow-sub- 
jects of every other religious denomina- 
tion.” 


And, finally, in 1826, and again in 
1828, the same spirit is discernible 
in their argument; though now, it 
must be admitted, that they talk 
more of rights and less of privileges 
than they used to do :— 

‘* The petitioners do not by any means 
solicit, or expect, or wish, that a single 
individual of their Protestant fellow- 
subjects should be deprived of any right, 
liberty, privilege, or immunity, of which 
he is at present possessed. ‘The petition- 
ers, in praying for the restoration of their 
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rights, seek not, nor do they wish, to 
burden the state with any provision in 
person for the ministers of their religion, 
nor do they seek, nor have they sought, 
to deprive any class of his majesty's sub- 
jects of any right, privilege, or franchise 
whatsoever.” 


So spoke the Irish Roman Catho- 
lics as often as they approached the 
legislature, while yet the civil dis- 
abilities under which they laboured 
continued in force. ‘They stated their 
case calmly, yet solemnly ; nor ever 
omitted to declare before God and 
man that they cherished no ulterior 
design of using the influence that 
might be obtained by them in a spirit 
hostile to the Established Church. 
And, at all stages of the controversy, 
whether the majority went with them 
or against them, there was a distinct 
avowal on the part of parliament, 
that the first duty of the legislature 
was to support the Established 
Church; and that no measure of 
which the tendency might be to im- 
pair its efficiency, would for a mo- 
ment be considered. Indeed the ad- 
vocates of the Catholic claims ceased 
not to urge this, as their strongest 
argument in favour of concession. 
“ What hope of peace can there be 
for the empire while loyal men and 
true, men of rank, influence, and 
wealth, continue to be suspected of 
designs which they deprecate, and by 
reason of such groundless suspicion 
find themselves branded as traitors ? 
Open to Roman Catholics the doors 
of parliament, render them eligible to 
all offices of trust and responsibility 
under the crown, and they will be 
the first to support you, should the 
great institutions of the country be 
assailed, whether the attack be made 
on the Church or on the civil con- 
stitution!” Hence in 1825, when it 
was carried by a majority of thirteen 
that the house should go into com- 
mittee on a bill which was then be- 
fore them, the committee declared in 
its sixth resolution,— 


** That it is the opinion of this com. 
mittee that such act of repeal (of the acts 
requiring the declaration against tran. 
substantiation, &c.) and explanation (of 
the vath of supremacy) should be ac- 
companied with such exceptions and re- 
gulations as may be foand necessary for 
preserving unalterably the Protestant 
succession to the crown... and for 
maintaining inviolate the Protestant Epis- 
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copal Church of England and Ireland, and 
the doctrine, government, and discipline 
thereof ; and the Church of Scotland, and 
the doctrine, worship, government, and 
discipline thereof, as the same are by law 
established.” 


In like manner the committee of 
the 12th of May, 1828, came to the 
following, among other resolutions :— 


*«« That it is the opinion of this com. 
mittee that it is expedient to consider the 
state of the laws affecting his majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, with a view to such 
final and conciliatory adjustment, as may 
be conducive to the peace and strength of 
the United Kingdom, to the stability of the 
Protestant Establishment, and to the ge- 
neral satisfaction and concord of all classes 
of his majesty’s subjects.’” 


And, finally, when the bill passed 
which threw open to Roman Catho- 
lics all the offices of state except one, 
and the doors of both houses of par- 
liament, an oath was proposed to the 
newly admitted members, and by 
them accepted, which, if any form of 
words can bind men’s consciences to 
any thing, bound them to abstain 
from all endeavours to weaken, much 
less to destroy, the Protestant Esta- 
blished Church either in England or 
in Ireland. We subjoin the form of 
oath as a curiosity in these days :— 


**«T do swear,’ says the Papist, 


«that I will defend, to the utmost of 
my power, the settlement of property 
within this realm as established by the 
laws. And I do hereby discluim, dis- 
avow, and solemnly abjure any intention 
to subvert the present Church Establish- 
ment, as settled by law within this realm. 
And I do solemnly swear, that I never 
will exercise any privilege, to which I 
am or may become entitled, to disturb or 
weaken the Protestant religion or Pro- 
testant government of the United King- 
dom. And.I do solemnly, and in the 
presence of God, profess, testify, and 
declare, that I do make this declaration, 
and every part thereof, in the plain and 
ordinary sense of the words of this oath, 
without any evasion, equivocation, or 
mental reservation whatever. So help 
me God.’” 


Thus matters stood up to the year 
1830. The civil disabilities under 
which Roman Catholics had so long 
laboured were withdrawn. The Ca- 
tholic Association ceased to exist. 
The Orange clubs had previously 
dissolved themselves, and there did 
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appear every prospect of rest both 
for England and for Ireland; for, let 
truth be told, so long as the cabinet 
which passed the Relief-bill remained 
in office, Roman Catholic members 
abstained, with excellent taste, from 
trying the tenacity of an oath which 
was still green ; and the more sanguine 
among their Protestant supporters 
said, and perhaps believed, that the 
Church in Ireland was become as 
secure as the Church in Yorkshire. 
The breaking up of the Welling- 
ton cabinet following as it did upon 
the heels of the three glorious days 
in Paris, gave the signal, as it were, 
for the opening of the sluice-gates of 
political confusion all over the king- 
dom. Amid scenes on which pos- 
terity will look back with wonder 
the Reform-bill passed; and then 
began that state of things of which 
we are now reaping the fruits, and 
of which he must be an enthusiastic 
as well as a far-secing statesman who 
will venture to foretell the end. Nor 
can we, in sober sadness, express 
much surprise at the effect which 
such sweeping changes, brought about 
by such means, produced upon the 
moral sense of the nation. Had the 
old constitution held its ground, and 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel remained to work it, we 
are convinced that neither Repeal 
Associations nor Anti - Corn - law 
Leagues ever would have been heard 
of. Even O'Connell himself, little 
mindful as he is of the obligations of 
truth, would have hesitated, in the 
face of a government which had 
yielded so much, to ask for more; 
or if he had, in the tone at least which 
is now familiar to him, he would have 
reaped his reward. But who can 
wonder that not he alone, but others 
of loftier name and more unsullied 
reputation, should have felt them- 
selves, amid the universal laxity of 
principle which they beheld around 
them, emancipated from the trammels 
of distasteful oaths? “It is most 
true that we have sworn to defend 
to the utmost of our power the set- 
tlement of property in this realm as 
by law established, and that we have 
disclaimed, disavowed, and solemnly 
abjured any intention to subvert the 
present Established Church as settled 
by law within this realm. It is 
eqaally true that we have sworn 
never to exercise any privilege to 
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which we are or may become entitled 
to disturb or weaken the Protestant 
religion or Protestant government of 
the United Kingdom; and that in 
the presence of God we have pro- 
fessed, testified, and declared that we 
made such declaration, and every 
part thereof, in the plain and ordinary 
sense of our words, and without 
any evasion, equivocation, or mental 
reservation whatever. But what 
then? All this was done and spoken 
under a state of things as different 
from that which surrounds us now, 
as day isfrom night. The Protestant 
Church in Ireland was presided over 
then by twenty-two archbishops and 
bishops. Its edifices were kept in 
repair by a rate levied, as it is levied 
in England, upon all classes of the 
people indiscriminately ; and to . 
was intrusted the management of; 
whatever extent of education the go- 
vernment thought fit to bestow upon 
the king’s Irish subjects. The civil 
government likewise was then a Pro- 
testant government. Not only the 
lord-lieutenant and his executive 
were all Protestants, but down to the 
most inconsiderable borough in the 
island, all authority was vested in 
Protestant hands. How stands the 
case now? You no longer require the 
nation to keep the edifices of your 
churches in repair. You lay this 
burden on the Church itself; thus 
virtually reducing it from the rank 
of an establishment to that of a sect, 
endowed, indeed, and somewhat 
privileged, but no longer established. 
And as to your Protestant govern- 
ment, where is it? Your lord- 
lieutenant being an Englishman wor- 
ships according to the rites of the 
English Church. But all the real 
power of the country, the municipal 
authorities, the local magistracy is 
much more in the hands of Roman 
Catholics than of Protestants. Don’t 
talk to us about oaths, which might 
have bound us had things remained 
as they were in 1829, but which have 
no meaning now. For the changes 
to which we refer,—the cutting down 
of the Protestant Church’s staff, the 
plunder of the clergy out of a fourth 
part of their income, the doing away 
of Church and vestry cess, yea, and 
the uprooting of the bulwarks of 
Protestantism by the transfer of mu- 
nicipal power from Protestants to 
Roman Catholics, is not our doing, 
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but yours. You, the late ministers 
of the crown, demanded these things, 
assuring us all the while that you were 
strengthening the Protestant Church 
and government of the country. 
We believed you, as it was right and 
civil in us to do; and now in asking 
for more, we only carry out your 
own great principle. For ifthe Pro- 
testant Church be rendered more 
efficient by the process of cropping 
and paring which the endowments of 
its clergy have undergone, it follows 
as a necessary result that to bring 
it to perfection, you have only to 
take away these endowments alto- 
gether.” 

That some reasoning of this sort 
goes on in the minds of such men as 
the EarlofShrewsbury, Lord Camoys, 
Mr. Wyse, and even Mr. W. S. 
O’Brien, we cannot for a moment 
doubt. They are all gentlemen in 
the best sense of the term; men of 
honour in the ordinary affairs of life, 
and we doubt not sincere in their 
religious principles, however mistaken 
we may believe the last to be. But 
what has induced them to listen to 
such sophistry ? What is it that gives 
them courage to speak out as they do 
before the legislature? We answer, 
the miserable state of Ireland, the 
absolute anarchy which Mr. O’Con- 
nell and the priests, through the 
agency of the Repeal Association, 
have contrived to introduce there, 
and the hope, half formed, that God 
who often brings good out of evil, 
will enable them to work upon the 
fears both of the government and 
the English people to consent to that 
which is the dearest object of their 
hearts,—the overthrow of Protestant- 
ism and the establishment of Popery 
as the dominant form of Christianity 
in Ireland. Neither are we so un- 
just towards Mr. O'Connell and the 
priests as to refuse to them a portion 
of that holiness of motive which we 
attribute to their Roman Catholic 
allies in parliament. To be sure it 
would be a hard matter to attach to 
any single motive the proceedings of 
so eccentric an actor as Mr. O'Connell. 
And we are free to admit, that as he 
has too much strong good sense not 
to see through sophistry which may 
blind other men, so he may be 
willing to take refuge in that dis- 
poe power which the canons of 
iis church intrust to her priests, 
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whatever he may in his heart believe 
to be the worth of it. At the same 
time with his personal ambition and 
love of money, there is probably 
mixed up no ordinary extent of zeal 
for the temporal advancement of a 
church of which, in things spiritual, 
it is his pride to declare himself the 
most humble and faithful servant. 
And as to the priests, who can doubt 
their honesty of purpose? It enters 
into the very spirit of the Church of 
Rome to aim at ascendancy every 
where and by every means. Hence 
while in Austria and in Spain the 
clergy of that church are the most 
bigoted supporters of absolutism, in 
Ireland they ally themselves with the 
democratic principle; not because 
they cherish any love for democratic 
institutions in the abstract, but be- 
cause their only chance of success 
against a Protestant constitution, lies 
in making common cause with liberals 
of every class, till they bring matters 
to a scramble. 

If Lords Shrewsbury and Camoys, 
Mr. Wyse and Mr. O'Brien, are able 
to reconcile the terms of the oath 
which they have sworn to their 
speeches and votes in parliament, we 
have not one word to say against it. 
With Sir James Graham we beg to 
decline the invidious task of Mentor 
to other men’s consciences ; though, 
in truth, my Lord Camoys’ declara- 
tion on the 15th of August, 1843, 
does read very queerly :— 


**He had spoken of unredressed 
grievances, and he might be asked what 
they were. He would say at once, and 
without hesitation, the state of the Church 
in Ireland, He admitted that the Church 
was a delicate matter for him to dwell 
upon, but he considered it his duty to do 
so. He said that the people of Ireland 
did not deserve liberty, unless they con- 
tinued a course of agitation till their griev- 
ances were redressed, and every thing 
connected with Protestant ascendancy 
were removed from that country.” 


In like manner Lord Shrewsbury 
declared on the same day in the same 
place, that 


“Until both houses of parliament com- 
bined to give a different interpretation 
(from that which Lord Camoys put on it) 
of the oath, Roman Catholics would be 
justified in giving their opinion in the 
legislature even on subjects that might 
trench on the established religion of the 
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country, On any other terms he would 
not condescend to sit in parliament.” 


As to Mr. Wyse and Mr, O’Brien, 
it would be a waste of time and paper 
to = from them. They have never 
spoken, for these last two years, 
without demanding that the Esta- 
blished Church should be set aside 
in Ireland as the one great monster 
evil, the maintenance of which is in- 
compatible with any degree of peace in 
that country. And again we say, that 
if they are able to reconcile such pro- 
ceedings with the terms of their oath 
and the dictates of conscience, we 
shall not be the parties to denounce 
them. But how Lord John Russell, 
the leader of the Whig party, and 
still more how Captain Rous, the 
Conservative (God help the mark !), 
member for Westminster, can so far 
forget themselves as to echo these 
wild ravings, is indeed a mystery 
which nothing can explain except a 
right understanding of the designs of 
that monster Association, against 
which the government has at length 
declared war. It is worth while to put 
on record some of the sayings of the 
latter gentleman; were it only because 
of the confirmation which they afford 
to our opinions concerning what are 
the real views of the Repealers, or at 
all events of their leader,— 


‘Captain Rous said, that perhaps 
the sentiments he was about to express 
would be found to differ very much from 
those of the hon. gentlemen near him, 
and many of his constituents.... The 
noble lord (J. Russell) wished to do all 
he could for Ireland, but his hands were 
tied up by Presbyterian bigotry in Scot. 
land, and Protestant bigotry in England. 
(Loud cries and much excitement on the 
ministerial benches, and cheers from the 
opposition.) The noble lord brought 
forward the appropriation clause, and that 
was all he could do. He pacified the 
Agitator, and the Agitator pacified Ire- 
land ; and, thank God! we enjoyed many 
years of tranquillity. But when the 
government was changed, Scotch bigotry 
and English bigotry tied up the hands of 
the present government more than the 
last, for their supporters were on the side 
of bigotry,—and what was the conse. 
quence? Ireland was more than ever 
agitated. Thepresent government equally 
desired to do justice to Ireland, but they 
could not, because their hands were tied 
up; and, so long as the opinion of Scot- 
land and England remained unchanged, 
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their tenure of office would not be worth 
twenty-four hours’ purchase, if they ez- 
pressed the opinions which he was stating, 
or brought forward any great measure of 
relief for Ireland. (Hear, hear.) With 
regard to Roman Catholic emancipation, 
many statesmen supported that measure 
on the ground that it was the extreme 
demand which the Irish would ever 
make (Hear, hear, from the ministerial 
benches) ; but whoever acted on such a 
principle were totally ignorant of human 
nature, or something akin to a natural 
fool. It was as if he owed a man 10001., 
acknowledged the debt, paid an instal- 
ment of 5001., and expected his creditor 
to do without the rest.... Had the 
debt been altogether refused, Ireland 
might say, You act like a common bully ; 
but, if it were not now paid, she might 
add, You act like a common rogue. (Hear, 
hear, from the opposition benches.) There 
were certain ecclesiastical revenues in 
Ireland appropriated to religious pur- 

oses, amounting to about 500,0001. ; 

ut this sum, instead of contributing to 
the religious instruction of the 8,000,000 
inhabitants of Ireland, was deyoted to 
the religious instruction of 850,000 per. 
sons belonging to the Church of Eng. 
land. Such a thing was really too glar- 
ing ; it would not bear argument, (Cheers 
from the opposition benches.) What 
was the cry of hon. gentlemen, and par- 
ticularly Irish gentlemen, on that (the 
ministerial) side? ‘ No Popery, and Pro- 
testant ascendancy ;’ but, notwithstanding 
this cry, the proportion of Roman Catho- 
lics in Ireland had vastly increased since 
the Union. ‘The cry, therefore, had 
failed ; but still there were plenty of men 
in England and Scotland ready to go to 
battle for the foolish cry of ‘ No Popery, 
and Protestant ascendancy ;’ and even 
some respectable gentlemen talked about 
having fair play, and of the Boyne run- 
ning down with blood. He could as 
soon listen to the howling of wild beasts, 
(Cheers from the opposition.) What would 
be the feelings of Protestants if placed in 
the position of the Roman Catholics? 
Would they not act the same? Human 
nature was the same all over the world. 
(Hear, hear.) Let him, then, make an 
observation which embodied the pure 
spirit of Christianity,—let them do unto 
others as they would be done by them. 
selves. (Hear, hear.) What the Irish 
would now accept as a boon from the 
English they might hereafter wrest from 
their fears.” 


With the statesman-like opinions 
here propounded we have compara- 
tively little to do. We will entrust 
them to the Conservative electors 
of Westminster. But we entreat 
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our readers’ attention to the na- 
ture of the argument which is ad- 
duced. There was agitation in Ire- 
land, and a threat of demanding Re- 
peal. Lord John Russell struck a 
blow at the Established Church, and 
the Agitator became quiet. The 
blow was turned aside, and behold, 
notwithstanding the “compact alli- 
ance” of Lichfield House, the cry for 
Repeal rose again with redoubled 
vehemence. Next followed the 
change in the government, and -on 
the assumption that Sir Robert Peel 
would not lay the Protestant Church 
at the feet of Popery, the flame 
which had burned with a clouded 
lustre overspread all Ireland at 
once. Repeal, therefore, is the watch- 
word. The overthrow of the Church 
is the great object which they who 
shout that shout desire; and never, 
unless one or other of two events be- 
fall—unless the Church be sacrificed, 
or the Repeal Association put down— 
may we hope to see quiet in that 
portion of the empire, which, more 
than all others, stands in need of 
it. 


Men who play for a high stake 


command a certain portion of our 
reverence, even while we think them 
wrong in the end which they are 
seeking, and very blamable because 
of the means which they use for the 
attainment of it. Mr. O’Connell’s 
ostensible object is a great‘one. It is 
nothing less than the rooting out of 
what he professes to regard as a pesti- 
lent heresy, and the setting up of the 
church of his fathers on the ruins of 
the Protestant establishment. Yield 
to him in this, let the Beresfords and 
Whateleys give place to the Murrays 
and MacHales, not in their episcopal 
residences only, but on the bishops’ 
bench in the House of Lords, and we 
are not prepared to say but that he 
might become, at least for a while, 
among the most determined support- 
ers of the queen’sgovernment. More- 
over, the Roman Catholic prelates 
and clergy, when transferred to the 
glebe-houses of their rivals, would 
probably greet you in like manner 
with every mark of gratitude and re- 
spect. Nor would the strife of party 
begin again in that quarter till there 
should appear some chance, no matter 
how remote, of achieving the same 
triumph in England which had been 
achieved in Ireland. Wherefore, 
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while we would resist them to the 
death, and describe as traitors and 
renegades all who, professing attach- 
ment to the true church, speak or 
vote for her dismemberment, it is 
impossible to withhold from the out- 
of-doors assailants of the establish- 
ment, the degree of respect which 
brave men feel for foemen worthy of 
their steel. Within the two houses we 
are not, indeed, prepared to go so far, 
for our consciences are not sufficiently 
elastic to get over the oath which has 
been transcribed elsewhere, and 
which every Roman Catholic member 
has taken. And had Lord Stourton’s 
motion, by any piece of good luck or 
higher principle, come to an issue, 
there might have been much to interest 
as well as instruct in watching how 
noble lords and honourable gentle- 
men chose to take it. But we have 
no feeling of the sort, no touch of 
respect about us, when we turn our 
eyes towards another association 
which has been doing its best for 
some time back to excite discontent 
and disaffection among the people. 
We allude to the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, without any exception the 
most selfish, dirty, chandler-sho 
combination of designing men which 
modern times, fruitful as they may 
be in abominations, has yet brought 
together. 

The Anti-Corn-Law League is a 
conspiracy entered into for the pur- 
pose of ruining the country-gentle- 
men and farmers of England, in 
order that 2 certain number of mas- 
ter-manufacturers may grow richer 
than they are. It does not so much 
as profess to entertain any kindly 
feelings towards the labouring classes. 
What it wants is to command a mo- 
nopoly of thecotton and woollen trade 
throughout the world; and as this is 
not to be done unless we in England 
be able to manufacture at a much 
cheaper rate than all other nations, 
it deliberately meditates the annihila- 
tion of the agricultural labourers, and 
the bringing down of the wages of the 
operatives in town to a stateasnearthe 
point of starvation as human nature 
will endure. Moreover, not the least 
remarkable feature in the organisa- 
tion of the body is this, that all its 
founders and a large majority of its 
supporters are men of enormous 
wealth. They even make it a sub- 
ject of boast at their public meetings 
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that the money power is with them; 
and the extent to which they have 
contrived to carry their subscriptions 
roves that there is no mis-statement 
in the case. Still they are not con- 
tent. They made their fortunes 
under the existing system, and “a 
one would think, keep them, if the 
were wise. But nothing will satisfy 
their avarice till the whole land of 
the kingdom pass into their 
sion. We must confess that, in our 
poor opinion, the existence of such 
an association, having such objects in 
view, is a disgrace to the age and 
country in which we live, and were 
it not, as it is, politically powerless, 
would deserve to be put down by the 
attorney-general through the me- 
dium of a state prosecution for con- 


ee 
A brief outline of the rise and 
general proceedings of this body will 
not, we apprehend, be out of place. 
Ever since the year 1815, when 
corn-laws, in the modern sense of the 
term, were originally enacted, there 
have not been wanting persons in this 
country to denounce what they are 
le: to describe as a tax upon 
read, and to write and otherwise to 
labour, for its repeal. Neither are 
we disposed to deny that the advo- 
cates for a free trade in corn had, at 
the period to which we now refer, 
many plausible arguments where- 
with to support their opinions. The 
country had just been blessed with 
peace after a war unexampled for its 
extent and endurance, and it was 
very natural that the masses, associ- 
ating the ideas of peace and of plenty 
together, should murmur at arrange- 
ments which seemed to come between 
them and the attainment of the latter. 
They were mistaken, it is true; but 
then the ground-work of their error 
lay too far removed from the surface 
to be by untutored minds detected ; 
and hence, believing themselves to 
have truth and right upon their side, 
they stuck to their own notion dog- 
gedly. They could not be made to 
understand that a sudden influx of 
foreign corn into Great Britain and 
Ireland at such a moment, by throw- 
ing large quantities of people out of 
employment, must have ruined all 
classes, the manufacturers as well as 
the agriculturists, except the compa- 
ratively insignificant class of annui- 
tants alone; and even the failures 
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which occurred shortly afterwards, 
in spite of the inadequate protection 
which the corn-laws afforded, failed 
to convince them. But opinions 
which were erroneous in 1815 are a 
thousandfold more so, if they be 
sincere, in 1844. In 1815 the na- 
tions of the Continent knew nothing, 
or next to nothing, of manufactures. 
They had been too long and too con- 
stantly occupied in the business of 
war to think of establishing cotton- 
mills, and it was therefore assumed 
that they would take almost on our 
own terms the productions of our 
skill in Manchester, Leeds, and 
Glasgow; and, to a certain extent, 
these hopes were realised. The 
cotton-trade did receive a consider- 
able stimulus during the first years 
of the yon, and not without some 
show of reason was it imagined by 
such as lived and throve on it that 
there needed but the opening of our 
ports to their customers’ corn, in 
order to command for them all the 
markets in the world. But things 
have changed long ago. The nations 
of the Continent soon began to manu- 
facture for themselves; and their 
governments, exceedingly over-rating 
the importance of domestic manu- 
facture, gave every possible encour- 
agement to such as might embark 
their capital in the enterprise by 
imposing heavy duties upon forei 

goods. What do the chiefs of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League expect that 
commerce would gain were their 
selfish scheme carried out to-morrow? 
Is it imagined that we would be able 
to exchange our cottons or woollen 
cloths for the corn of Germany, or 
France, or Belgium? Nothing of 
the sort. Prussia has taught the 
states in alliance with her that they 
need not look beyond their own fa- 
ther-land for every article of manu- 
factured goods of which they stand 
in need; and France and Belgium, 
working cordially together, may sell 
whatever we require, but will cer- 
tainly not purchase. And as to Aus- 
tria, Italy, Russia, and the northern 
powers, they already take as much 
of our manufactures as they require. 
It seems, then, that as far as the con- 
tinent of Europe is concerned the 
only result of a repeal of the corn- 
laws would be that Messrs. Cobden 
and Co. might ae succeed in 
putting half the land of England out 
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of cultivation ; but they would cer- 
tainly not increase the amount of 
— own exports by a single ship- 
If we look again to the United 
States of America, comparing their 
position now with what it was in 
1815, the same results, perhaps more 
broadly marked, greet us. In 1815, 
and for some time afterwards, the 
manufactures of America were at the 
lowest possible ebb; but who will 
say this of them now? Moreover, 
America, mob-governed as she is, has 
adopted on this subject the opinions 
of the most despotic states of Europe, 
and by her tariffs closes the door as 
much as possible against importations 
from abroad, and especially from 
Great Britain. Is any man sanguine 
enough to suppose that the repeal of 
our corn-laws would induce the 
House of Representatives to crush 
at a blow works which have been so 
laboriously, and with such care and 
expense, reared and fostered in New 
York and Boston? ‘The idea is pre- 

sterous. America will give you 

er corn in abundance, but she will 
accept gold, not goods, in exchange, 
and we should really like to know 
what the importers of such an amount 
of corn propose to do with their com- 
modity after they have got it. Sell 
it again at a large profit to their own 
—_ Very likely. But then, 
if they be able to bring it into the 
market at a rate far below what the 
British grower can fix, what is to 
become of him and of his capabilities 
of living? And if you ruin the 
home-grower entirely, the noble, 
the country-gentleman, the yeoman, 
the peasant, what do you gain in the 
shape of an increase to your manu- 
factures? what fresh impulse is 
given to manufacturing industry ? 
None whatever. On the contrary, 
the demand for your goods would be- 
come daily less and less; for for- 
eigners have made up their minds to 
have as little to say to you as they 
can; and your home-market being 
destroyed root and branch, for whom 
are you to continue manufacturing ? 
Now when it comes to this—when 
one half, or more, of their home- 
eustomers cease to send in orders— 
when the rural population find them- 
selves unable to dress as they have 
heretofore done, and no native pur- 
chasers remain except among their 
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own operatives, and the retail trades- 
men of towns and cities, how long, or 
to what extent, is it probable that the 
master-manufacturers will keep their 
mills going? Why not one hour. 
There will be an immediate reduction 
of hands, and an immediate shutting 
up of all superfluous factories. The 
capital accumulated by spinning and 
weaving will be diverted into a new 
channel, and a thriving trade in corn, 
not as an article of barter, not as 
something to be received in exchange 
for gown-pieces and broad-cloth, but 
as a staple to be paid for abroad, in 
gold, and disposed of again to British 
buyers for the current coin of the 
realm, will give full employment to 
the time of the enterprising and se- 
cure to them for a while steady, if 
not enormous profits. But can this 
last for any length of time, or prove 
beneficial to the community at large ? 
Surely not. The whole concern is a 
conspiracy on the part of a few to en- 
rich themselves at the expense of the 
many. The agriculturists may feel 
the blow first because they will na- 
turally struggle to keep their places 
in society, and so long as they can 
purchase even a little, manufacturers 
will go on. But as soon as they sink, 
the decadence of the operatives will 
begin. Wages will go down to the 
lowest price, the truck-system will 
flourish, till by and by the union- 
workhouses are found too narrow to 
contain the crowds that demand ad- 
mission; and a few bloated capital- 
ists, once cotton lords, stand forth as 
the sole arbiters of England's future 
destinies. 

Our readers need scarcely be re- 
minded that the rise of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League is an event con- 
temporaneous with the downfal of 
the rump of the Whig government. 
It was while Lord Melbourne was 
making his last desperate plunges for 

wer that some hundreds of Dissent- 
ing ministers were prevailed upon to 
meet at Manchester for the enactment 
of one of the most solemn pieces of 
profane ny that ever excited 
the indignation of the good and the 
scorn of the wise. We are not going 
to reopen a sore to which we admi- 
nistered, at the moment, a pretty se- 
vere cauterising. We believe that 
the heads of the Dissenting interests 
are now heartily ashamed of a pro- 
ceeding which, had it produced the 
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results that were anticipated from it, 
must have occasioned nothing less 
than a war of classes throughout the 
empire ; but which, in its total failure, 
abides a lasting monument both of 
the wickedness and the imbecility 
of the parties engaged in it. At 
the same time, we are compelled 
to advert to the circumstance, be- 
cause this much is proved by it, that 
there is no instrument, however un- 
fitting,—no sort of en how- 
ever incongruous, which the founders 
of the League have not been eager 
to bend to their own base and selfish 
purposes. They flattered themselves 
that if they could but engage a cer- 
tain number of Dissenting ministers 
to act openly with them, the re- 
ligious enthusiasm of their flocks 
would be excited; and that the nine- 
teenth century might witness over 
again some of the extravagances 
which have left so terrible a stain on 
the seventeenth. In this they were 
mistaken. They got their ministers, 
sure enough, and exquisite donkeys 
they made of themselves; but they 
roused no enthusiasm of any sort in 
the lower orders, over whom, after 
all, it came out, that the demagogues 
in black had no influence. Accord- 
ingly, Messrs. Cobden and Co., dis- 
covering their mistake, hastened to 
back out of it. The conference came 
to an end. No effort was made to 
revive it; and, a new machinery 
having been put together, the League 
stood forth by itself, a body purel 
philanthropic, wise in this world’s 
philosophy, but totally unconnected 
with men’s hopes of a better. And 
very busy and very garrulous its 
orators have ever since been. 

The readers of this Magazine will 
find in our number for May 1843 a 
fair and candid sifting of the claims 
set up by the League on public sym- 
pathy and public confidence. We 

ave there sufficiently rebutted the 
reasoning, such as it is, of Messrs. 
Greg, Gibson, and Cobden. We 
have shewn that the distress of which 
these worthies complained as pre- 
vailing last year in the manufacturing 
districts was the natural result of 
that covetous and far-reaching spirit 
which tempted so many cotton lords 
to turn bankers as well as manufac- 
turers; and induced multitudes of 
men not worth fifty pounds a-piece 
to take advantage of the facilities of 
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loan which these banks afforded, and 
to set up more mills in a district 
already crammed with them to re- 
pletion. We shewed that Stock- 

rt, which Mr. Cobden represents, 
is in the state of depression which he 
describes and deplores, because it 
has not kept pace with the places 
near it in the improvements which 
they have been making in machinery. 
Of the seventeen mills which are 
there sto , sixteen happen to be 
filled with old-fashioned ore : 
while the seventeenth was then, and 
we believe still continues to be, kept 
inert through the operation of the 
law’s delay. It is absolute disho- 
nesty, therefore, to attribute to the 
corn-laws the ruin of a town which 
other towns have left behind in 
the race of improvement. But the 
prostration of Stockport, and the 
a arising out of it, read a 
terrible lesson in quite a different 
way. They shew to what burthens 
the agricultural districts are liable as 
often as there comes a check on 
manufactures ; as often as some in- 
genious person gets up some new in- 
vention, and carries away, by means 
of it, the business of one district into 
another :— 


“ Like cotton-spinning towns in ge- 
neral, Stockport originally drew its ma- 
nufacturing population from the rural 
districts ; employment has failed, and 
the consequence is that whole families, 
brought into being under the flattering 
auspices of the spinning-jenny and 
power-loom, are now being transferred 
to the parishes of their parents in the 
agricultural districts, thus becoming a 
burden upon the farmers—upon the very 
class of men whose interests your Anti- 
Corn-law Leaguers pride themselves in 
treating with scorn and derision. Is there 
no moral to be drawn from these facts ? 
and yet they do not present themselves to 
us for the first time. They do not vary 
those conditions of manufacturing eco- 
nomy which must in their turn and in the 
ordinary course of events be fulfilled. 
Not many years ago Macclesfield was in 
precisely the same straits as Stockport is 
at present, and the consequences were 
precisely the same. The rural districts 
were obliged to take back their truant 
parishioners multiplied tenfold. 

** Much of this distress is attributable 
to changes that have taken place in the 
manufacturing system itself. As im- 
provements in machinery have advanced, 
the demand for adult labour has de- 
creased, whilst the demand for infant 
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labour has extended. To such perfection 
has spinning machinery been brought, so 
much less has it left to be accomplished 
by the strength and manual dezterity of 
grown and able-bodied persons, that the 
labour has devolved almost entirely upon 
children. The manufacturers no longer 
require the nerve and grasp of rude 
hands ; all they want is the light and de- 
licate touch of nimble little fingers. It is 
no longer, as the younger Pliny has it, 
Hoc opus multas manus poscit, but, Hoc 
opus multos digitulos poscit. In all the 
spinning-mills where the modern ma- 
chinery is used, there are now compara- 
tively few adults employed ; indeed, in 
one of the largest in the manufacturing 
districts of the north of England where 
500 persons were employed, there were 
not more than a dozen grown persons, if 
we except overlookers, who have charge 
of the several rooms; and in another 
mill, where there were nearly 900 persons 
at work, there were not more than twenty 
adult work-people, the bulk of the 
‘hands’ consisting of children between 
the ages of ten and eighteen. We believe 
that this state of things pervades the 
whole manufacturing districts. ‘ Well ; 
but,’ we shall be asked, ‘ what becomes 
of the parents?’ That question touches 
a chord which vibrates with a painful 
keenness through every nerve of the 
manufacturing system. It darts home to 
the very core of the moral condition of 
the factory population, and reveals one 
great source of that depravity and wretch- 
edness which the orators of the League 
are too ready to attribute to the corn- 
laws. ‘What becomes of the parents ?’ 
For the most part, they subsist on the 
bounty of their children! The laws of 
nature are reversed? The young child 
is put in the place of its aged and expe- 
rienced parent! He who should feed, 
and instruct, and chasten, is deposed from 
his authority, and turned into a helpless 
dependant upon his offspring. The money 
has changed hands, and with it, robbed 
of its moral attributes, the (parental) au. 
thority. Out of their earnings the child- 
ren allow their parents a weekly pittance 
to subsist upon in the event of their not 
being able to obtain other than factor 

employment, and there the mutual obli- 
gation is fulfilled. The parents resign all 
authority over the children, and the 
children provide the means of support for 
the parents. But the evil does not stop 
here. Subject to no control, the children, 
at the age of fifteen or sixteen, in many 
instances, leave the roof of their parents 
and seek shelter elsewhere, in wie that 
they may become entirely their own mas- 
ters and mistresses. They take lodgings, 
males and females mixing promiscuously, 
observe what hours they please, do as 
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they please, and bid defiance to all au- 
thority but their own erring and corrupt 
will. Enter any of the singing-rooms or 
other beer-houses of entertainment and 
amusement at Manchester (and there are 
hundreds of them fittted up in a most 
costly and attractive style) on a Saturday, 
Sunday, or Monday night, and there you 
will find the youthful cotton-spinners of 
both sexes giving the rein to the very 
lowest and most debasing kind of licen- 
tiousness and debauchery. Listen to 
their language, observe their movements, 
mark the almost idiotic delight with which 
they listen to and take part in the most 
obscene songs and ‘recitations ;’ then 
watch them, sated with their wretched 
pleasures, craw! home stupified, listless, 
and half intoxicated, to a late bed, which 
they must leave almost the next hour for 
the factory ; note down these things, and 
then say whether the moral habits and 
condition of the younger members of the 
manufacturing population are not in 
themselves a sufficient predisposing cause 
of distress and misery, without setting any 
thing down either to the corn-laws or the 
vicissitudes of trade, Can it be difficult, 
with such facts as these before us, to 
conceive a ten-fold aggravation of dis« 
tress when trade languishes and labour 
and wages are curtailed ?” 


We make no apology for thus 
quoting from ourselves, because the 
argument adduced by us in the 
month of May 1843 is just as unan- 
swerable in March 1844 as ever it 
was. Neither can we hesitate to re- 
peat shortly what has elsewhere been 
demonstrated by figures, that there 
is no falling off in the amount of 
manufactured goods exported; that 
the number of yards of yarn and 
cotton cloth shipped for foreign parts 
in Great Britain has, on the con- 
trary, been steadily on the increase ; 
while the proceeds have been affected 
in an inverse ratio to the progress of 

uantity. Thus, in 1836, we find 
that Great Britain exported of the 
articles specified above 198,860,910 
yards, of which the declared or real 
value is given at 20,656,408/. ; where- 
as, in 1842, her exports were 
268,252,474 yards, of which the 
value is taken at only 15,068,586/. 
Now, what does this prove? That 
the corn-laws are no obstacles what- 
ever to an increased export trade ; 
that the export trade has been already 
carried further than the principles of 
a legitimate commerce will allow; 
and that every step which you take 
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in advance in this direction only 
exposes you more and more to the 
miseries that are inseparable from 
the sort of bling which goes on 
when individuals strive only to un- 
dersell one anothet. Ifthe price had 
been maintained while the quantity 
fell off, then we could have believed 
that the corn-laws were in fault; 
but the facts, lying all in the oppo- 
site direction, lead to a conclusion 
diametrically the reverse of that for 
which the Leaguers contend. 

It appears, then, that the object of 
the League is to effect the repeal of 
laws which inflict no injury on any 
portion of her majesty’s subjects, 
which do not prevent monied men 
from embarking their capital in 
trade or manufactures to advantage ; 
and are in their operations absolutel 
unfelt by the people. Why, what is 
Mr. Cobden himself at this moment 
compared with what he was twenty 

ears ago? He began life, we be- 
ieve, in a humble sphere, as the son 
of a Sussex yeoman. He is now the 
head of a printing establishment 
which gives employment to more 
than one thousand hands ; a wealthy 
man, respected in his own neigh- 
bourhood, an influential member of 
the senate ; and yet Mr. Cobden has 
all his life long had these grinding 
corn-laws to contend against. But 
this is the least of the evils of which 
we complain. The League endea- 
vours to accomplish its end by means 
which, if not directly contrary to 
law, are altogether at variance with 
the spirit of the constitution. More- 
over, an example has been set which 
the agriculturists could hardly re- 
fuse to follow; and the consequences 
are, that, supposing the leaders on 
both sides to carry matters as they 
desire and expect to do, we shall by 
and by have society divided into two 
hostile factions, amid the strife of 
which all that what we most prize 
in the institutions of the country, in- 
cluding both the independence of the 
legislature and the moral probity of 
the constituencies, must go to the 
wall. For the moment you arra 
men into antagonist clubs and associ- 
ations, you call into play on either 
side, not their reasoning faculties, 
but their bitterest prejudices and 
passions. We verily believe that 
there are already numbers of persons 
so misled by the speeches and pam- 
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phlets of the League, as to conceive 
that the landowners and occupiers of 
England desire nothing so much as 
the total destruction of the factories 
all over the kingdom, and the expa- 
triation, or even death, of the mil- 
lions who depend upon them for 
support. And as little can we 
doubt that, after the Protection So- 
ciety has got into full swing, multi- 
tudes will in like manner grow up in 
the persuasion that the manufactu- 
rers of England regard them as ene- 
mies, whom it is their duty and their 
determination to extirpate. 
Meanwhile, another League is 
struggling into notice, of which we 
are really at a loss how to speak, 
whether in the tone of ridicule, which 
the project would naturally excite, 
did it stand alone, or in sober sad- 
ness, as becomes those who feel that 
you can judge as well how the wind 
sets from the flight ofa feather as 
from the bending of an oak. Mr. 
Attwood, of Birmingham, has posi- 
tively succeeded in creating a ‘‘ Money 
Currency League,” which, in imita- 
tion of its elder brother, holds meet- 
ings, collects subscriptions, circulates 
tracts, sends abroad orators, and la- 
bours to convince the people of Eng- 
land that they will never know what 
prosperity is till they return to the 
use of their one-pound notes. We 
admit that the idea is so exceedingly 
comical, that it is not very easy to 
speak of it without laughter. A re- 
turn to a paper currency would 
complete, with a vengeance, the work 
of national regeneration. Begin by 
abolishing whatever may remain of 
the duties which protect your do- 
mestic silk-weaver, your worker in 
leather, and so forth, from the com- 
petition of foreigners. Go on to re- 
peal the corn-laws, and wind up by 
an enormous issue of one-pound 
notes ; and if you don’t thrive after 
all that, then put no further trust in 
the promises of empirics. But, to 
be serious. Is it not melancholy, is 
it not alarming, that every mounte- 
bank who takes a crotchet into his 
head, and can command a little 
money, and less talent, finds the 
country ripe for cabals and conspira- 
cies, and manages to carry a portion 
of its inhabitants along with him ? 
Can such a temper continue to work 
without the most serious results aris- 
ing from it? Will. it not endina 
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complete break-up of our great- 
ness ? 

And here the question naturally 
arises, How is the case to be met? 
We see the evils that attend it in the 
present, and are not blind to the 
consequences that may be expected 
to follow; but how are you to deal 
with a disease which overspreads the 
whole of the patient’s frame, and 
seems to have struck its roots into 
the very pith of his constitution? 
Would you institute government 
prosecutions against the spouters in 
Covent Garden Theatre ; or bring in 
acts of parliament to declare Leagues 
of all kinds illegal? We answer, 
that we recommend no such course of 
proceeding. Where a League as- 
sumes the attitude into which the 
Repeal Association has thrown it- 
self, then let the attorney-general do 
his duty. The peace of the country 
must be preserved, and every body 
which threatens or otherwise dis- 
turbs it must be put down. Or ifa 
League presume to interfere, whether 
by bribery or intimidation, to in- 
fluence a constituency in the choice of 
a member for parliament, then let 
the parties to such illegal interference 
answer for it before a competent tri- 
bunal. But beyond this we have no 
desire that the queen’s government 
should go. And as to meeting these 
associations with acts of parliament, 
the bare idea is ridiculous. It is to 
individuals, and especially to men of 
station and weight in society, much 
more than to the government or to 
the legislature, that we would make 
our appeal. Let them discountenance 
as much as they are able all conspi- 
racies of the kind. Let them refuse 
to hear League speeches, to read 
League.pamphlets, to take in League 
periodicals, to notice League adver- 
tisements. Let the arrival of a 
League emissary in any town or dis- 
trict be as much as possible unno- 
ticed. Ifhe presume to shew him- 
self at a time of election, or plead for 
a candidate, or otherwise support 
him, let that candidate, whoever he 
may be, lose at once the countenance 
of all true friends of their country. 
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In a word, not only refuse to become 
a Leaguer yourself, but mark your 
disapproval of the whole League sys- 
tem, by ceasing to hold with such as 
support it, any further communication 
than you can help. A Leaguer may 
be in private: life a very estimable 
person; but he cannot as a public 
man seek his country’s welfare, other- 
wise he would not strive in so pe- 
rilous and unconstitutional a method 
to force his own views of things 
upon the legislature. 

In like manner, we would suggest, 
that in both houses of parliament, the 
members, who are at the same time 
members of Associations, Leagues, 
or other political bodies such as the 
constitution does not sanction or the 
law recognise, shall become marked 
men. Communicate with them as 
little as you can. Never condescend 
to notice the existence of the bodies 
to which they belong, unless, indeed, 
they force upon you the necessity of 
legislating against them; and when 
they present petitions, take care, ere 
you receive them, to be satisfied that 
they have not been got up in an un- 
constitutional way. A petition from 
the Anti-Corn-law League or Repeal 
Association would be rejected as a 
matter of course ; but let its rejection 
be as contemptuous as circumstances 
will admit of. Fling it out of the 
house; do not condescend so much 
as to hear it read, and enter into no 
discussion with the person presenting 
it. In a word, let every English- 
man, whether in public or private 
life, who feels with us, that even a 
righteous end is not to be sought for 
by unrighteous means, do his best to 
discountenance a system which is 
pregnant with danger to public li- 
berty, For every point which you 
carry, even if in itself a just one, by 
bullying, bluster, and an organised 
and systematic agitation is a triumph 
gained over that constitution which, 
with all its faults, and it has many, 
is a most precious legacy to us from 
our fathers ; and which we are bound 
to transmit as little impaired as pos- 
sible to our posterity. 
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